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school  enrollm: 


(For  the  school  year,  ( 


SCHOOL. 

Enrollment. 

Average  Numbt 
Belonging. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Kindergarten. 

Total. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Kindergarten. 

Central  High,  

875 

*875 

836.6 

High  School  of  Commerce,.. 

1,035 

*1,035 

909.0 

885 

*885 

805.9 

96 

96 

72.5 

22.4 

496 

25 

169 

690 

439.9 

89. 

Alden  Street,  

153 

153 

131.2 

25.6 

# . 

916 

34 

172 

1,122 

833.1 

81. 

372 

372 

346.9 

158 

158 

131.2 

85. 

498 

131 

629 

455.6 

76.3 

928 

'89 

1,017 

879.1 

617 

16 

633 

504.0 

14.6 

Central  Street,  

576 

81 

'67 

724 

508.7 

75.8 

40. 

J 

Charles  Street,  

192 

192 

159.2 

Chestnut  Street,  

1,379 

118 

1,497 

1,264.3 

116.5 

Dry  Bridge,  

57 

57 

43.5 

37 

302 

'75 

377 

265.8 

J 

East  Main  Street  (I.  0.),. . 

148 

90 

238 

127.4 

40 

■ 

East  Union  Street,  

286 

88 

401 

242.9 

21.  i 

50 

< 

36 

36 

22.4 

790 

790 

742.8 

Forest  Park  Portable,  

87 

87 

75.8 

Glenwood  

53 

53 

40.5 

Homer  Street,  

437 

113 

550 

390.3 

56 

I 

Hooker,  

565 

153 

780 

499.2 

42.8 

69 

1 

757 

91 

883 

683.6 

22.8 

50 

( 

Jefferson  Avenue,  

470 

162 

632 

412.6 

19.8 

88 

{ 

Kensington  Avenue,  

647 

127 

795 

586.5 

84 

( 

Lincoln,  

653 

653 

540.2 

Myrtle  Street  (I.  0.),  

v\JV 

67 

699 

Z.A  Ik  H 
O'lO.  1 

18  2 

39 

i 

39 

39 

38.8 

Rushville  Portable,  

63 

63 

46.3 

158 

158 

124.3 

i 

42 

42 

33.4 

State  Street,  

312 

382 

268.8 

69.3 

Strickland,  

335 

335 

272.9 

Sumner  Avenue,  

360 

'83 

443 

318.7 

42 

A 

Tapley,  

625 

86 

711 

561.0 

45 

( 

White  Street,  

458 

72 

530 

406.2 

33 

William  Street,  

367 

'  53 

155 

575 

324.0 

24.9 

97 

i 

468 

33 

87 

588 

428.9 

31.9 

46 

i 

18,300 

687 

1,988 

20,975 

16,319.7 

582.0 

1,083.9 

Evening  High  Prep.  Dept.,.. 

Howard  Street,  

Indian  Orchard,  

Evening  Trades,  

1,039 
77 
651 
466 
113 
883 

1,039 
77 
651 
466 
113 
883 

623.0 
43.2 

290.3 

230.3 
54.8 

259.2 

Totals,  Evening  Schools,. 

3,229 

3,229 

1,500.8 

♦There  were  114  pupils  enrolled  in  Central  High  School,  171  in  High  School  of  Commerce,  and 
total  number  of  different  pupils  during  the  year  attending 
Central  High,  989 
High  School  of  Commerce,  1,206 
Technical  High,  1,002 


Total,  3,197 
tObtained  by  dividing  aggregate  attendance  by  aggregate  membership. 
Jlncluding  half  days  of  truancy  and  truant  tardinesses. 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield : 

In  presenting  their  Annual  Report  upon  the  schools  of  the 
city  for  the  past  year,  the  School  Committee  can  speak  favorably 
of  their  condition  and  work.  The  Committee  have  been 
pleased  to  recognize  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  a  commendable 
degree  of  co-operation  in  carrying  on  the  schools,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  make  them  answer  the  high  purpose  for  which  they 
are  established  and  maintained. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  for  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
School  Committee  have  been  $84,891.22,  being  $708.03  less 
than  the  estimates  they  submitted  for  their  department. 

The  School-house  Agent  and  the  Committee  on  City  Property, 
which  is  a  sub-committee  from  the  City  Government,  and  not 
from  the  School  Committee,  have  expended  $13,733.04,  making 
a  total  of  $98,624.26  as  the  current  expenses  of  the  year. 

The  details  of  these  expenditures  will  be  given  in  the  Report 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  which  accompanies  this  report, 
and  is  made  a  part  of  it.  It  will  also  appear  more  fully, 
probably,  in  the  Report  of  the  City  Treasurer.    The  cost  of 
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school-house  repairs  and  alterations  by  the  Committee  on  City 
Property,  including  two  purchases  of  land  on  Temple  and 
Bridge  streets,  has  been  $10,672.68. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  two-story  Primary  school-house  has  been  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Oak  and  Union  streets,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
building  on  that  site,  which  had  long  since  become  unsuitable 
for  school  use,  and  which  has  been  demolished.  The  new 
building  has  four  school  rooms  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with 
convenient  hall  way  and  cloak  rooms,  and  with  two  recitation 
rooms  on  each  floor  to  be  used  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  requires  them,  and  which  may  also  be  used  as  recep- 
tion rooms  whenever  parents  and  other  callers  may  have 
occasion  to  confer  with  the  principal  or  teachers.  In  the  base- 
ment are  two  play  rooms,  well  lighted  and  dry,  for  the  use  of 
pupils  in  cold  or  stormy  weather;  and  the  out-buildings,  with 
sewer  connections,  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  school- 
house  with  which  they  are  connected  by  covered  passage  ways. 
The  building  is  so  located  on  the  corner  of  the  two  streets 
that  the  school  rooms  will  all  be  amply  supplied  with  sunlight. 
It  will  probably  be  occupied  some  time  in  January.  The  Com- 
mittee have  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  found  in  many 
respects  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  school-houses  in  the  city. 
During  its  construction  the  four  schools,  which  had  formerly 
occupied  the  old  building,  have  had  half-day  sessions  in  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  Oak  street  Grammar  school-house,  alterna- 
ting with  a  corresponding  number  of  schools  in  that  building. 

A  few  years  since  the  residents  of  the  easterly  part  of  Ward 
1  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  somewhere  on  the 
Armory  road  leading  from  Liberty  street  by  way  of  the  city 
reservoir  to  Chicopee.  Within  a  few  weeks  past  this  request 
has  been  repeated  with  emphasis.  Many  of  these  people  are 
so  remote  from  schools  as  to  render  attendance  very  incon- 
venient in  stormy  weather,  and  in  the  winter  season  the  younger 
children  are  debarred  from  school  altogether.    A  recent  exam- 
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ination  of  that  territory  by  our  Committee  on  Repairs  and 
Improvements  has  led  them  to  believe  that  a  school-house 
somewhere  in  that  section  of  the  city  has  become  a  necessity. 
The  subject  has,  by  vote  of  the  Committee,  been  referred  to 
the  next  City  Government. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  City  Property, 
repairs  and  alterations  have  been  made  on  several  of  the  school- 
houses  and  their  premises.  The  principal's  room  in  the  third 
story  of  the  Indian  Orchard  school-house,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  has  always  been  a  difficult  room  to  warm, 
and  has  had  a  deficiency  of  light.  This  has  been  taken  for 
a  recitation  room  ;  and  the  hall,  a  large  room  on  the  south 
side,  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  school  room,  which  affords  ample 
accommodations  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  has  a  sunny 
exposure  and  is  well  lighted  and  warmed.  A  new  furnace  has 
been  placed  in  the  north  side  of  the  building. 

The  play  ground  of  the  Oak  street  and  the  Bridge  street 
schools,  and  the  front  yard  of  the  Court  street  school,  have  all 
been  regraded,  and  a  new  furnace  has  been  placed  in  the  Court 
street  school,  and  the  principal's  room  has  been  supplied  with 
new  furniture,  better  adapted  than  the  old  to  the  size  of  the 
pupils  in  that  school.  A  bank  wall  has  been  built  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Hooker  school  yard ;  and  the  land  purchased  last 
year  on  Temple  street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  school- 
house,  has  been  graded,  and  an  entrance  to  the  school  furnished 
on  that  side,  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  living  in 
the  south-easterly  part  of  the  city.  The  Emery  street  and 
Court  street  houses  have  been  painted  on  the  exterior,  and  the 
York  street  house  in  the  inside.  The  crowded  condition  of  the 
Emery  street  school  has  made  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  unoc- 
cupied room  on  the  west  side  of  the  lower  story  of  that  build- 
ing, and  to  place  a  school  therein,  and  some  other  improvements 
have  been  made,  which  were  most  imperatively  needed. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  your  Committee 
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has  been  called  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  school  buildings, 
and  a  mere  casual  examination  has  convinced  us  of  the  need  of 
much  greater  care  both  in  the  repairing  of  old  buildings  and 
in  the  planning  and  building  of  new  ones. 

The  remodeling  of  the  out-buildings  and  making  sewer 
connections  with  the  same  in  the  Hooker  and  Worthington 
street  school  buildings  a  year  or  two  ago,  as  well  as  those  made 
the  past  year  at  the  Bridge  street,  School  street,  and  High 
school-houses,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention  as  being  greatly 
needed,  both  for  the  decency  of  the  premises  and  the  health  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers.  But  there  is  still  room  for  more  work 
in  that  line.  The  condition  of  the  little  old  school-house  at 
Putt's  Bridge,  near  Jenksville,  where  the  air  space  is  less 
than  eighty  cubic  feet  per  pupil,  and  that,  too,  without  other 
means  of  ventilation  than  open  doors  and  windows,  is  a  stand- 
ing reproach  to  the  city,  and  unless  relief  is  afforded  soon,  your 
Committee  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  :  Is 
it  not  better  to  close  the  school  than  to  continue  it  longer  under 
the  present  conditions?  For  a  year  or  two  past  some  of 
the  pupils  of  this  district  have  been  transported  at  the  city's 
expense  to  the  neighboring  school  at  Dimmock's  Corners,  or 
Five  Mile  Pond  ;  but  that  school  became  so  reduced  in  numbers, 
principally  by  the  removal  of  families  from  the  district,  that  it 
was  deemed  best  to  suspend  it  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term 
in  June.  Meantime,  new  removals  into  the  district  have  since 
increased  the  number,  and  there  is  already  a  request  for  the 
re-opening  of  the  school. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  A  NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSE 
PEOPOSED. 

The  Committee  renews  its  recommendation  for  a  new  school- 
house  to  be  located  at  some  convenient  place  near  the  center  of 
population  of  the  Putt's  Bridge  and  Five  Mile  Pond  districts, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  both  districts  ;  that  the  two  dis- 
tricts be  consolidated  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  two  buildings 
now  owned  by  the  city  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 
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SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  year  our  sub-committee  on  Repairs  and 
Improvements  have  made  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  school 
buildings  and  surroundings,  taking  measurements  and  recording 
the  seating  capacity  of  each  room,  the  cubic  air  space  for  each 
pupil,  the  amount  and  direction  of  light  admitted,  the  methods 
of  heating  and  the  means  provided  for  ventilation.  As  a  par- 
tial result  of  these  investigations,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
many  attempts  in  the  line  of  ventilation  have  proved  not  merely 
failures,  but  something  worse.  They  have  in  some  cases  not 
only  defeated  the  end  sought,  but  have  proved  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  discomfort  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil.  We  are, 
however,  well  aware  that  it  is  much  easier  to  condemn  than  to 
discover  and  apply  the  remedy — to  tear  down  than  to  build 
better;  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  defects  discovered, 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  continue  these  investigations 
during  the  coming  year  under  the  direction  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, who  will  record,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  temperature 
of  each  room,  the  force  and  direction  of  air  currents  therein, 
how  they  are  created,  and  how  best  brought  under  control  and 
best  minister  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance  is  the  original  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings.  In  too  many  cases,  we  fear,  the 
internal  arrangement  for  school  purposes,  and  especially  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  has  been  sacrificed  to  outside 
architectural  effect. 

As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Committee  on  City  Property  and  the  School 
Committee,  we  beg  leave  to  point  to  the  new  building,  nearly 
completed,  corner  of  Oak  and  Union  streets,  spoken  of  above. 

POWERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  your  Committee  has  observed 
that  there  are  sonic  things  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
which  in  many  other  places  are  under  the  management  of  the 
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School  Board,  but  which  here  are  not  entrusted  to  our  hands. 
We  refer  to  the  appointment  or  approval  of  the  School-house 
Agent  and  the  janitors,  the  direction  of  repairs,  the  location  of 
school  buildings  and  the  approval  of  their  plans.  We  refer 
to  this  in  no  unkind  feelings  toward  any  branch  of  the  City 
Government.  We  fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  generosity 
of  the  City  Council,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  City  Property,  in  school  matters  ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  are  always  more  or  less  practical  business 
men  upon  the  School  Committee,  and  that  its  members  hold 
office  for  three  years,  and  are  supposed  to  be  constantly  in 
contact  with  the  schools  and  familiar  with  their  wants,  would  it 
not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  schools  and  their  administration, 
if  the  general  control  of  these  matters  were  entrusted  to  the 
School  Committee,  the  appropriations  for  these  objects  being 
still,  as  now,  made  by  the  City  Council. 

As  bearing  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects,  we  give  below  an 
extract  from  the  last  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  : 

"It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  School  Committee  is  not 
entrusted  with  the  exclusive  expenditures  for  school  purposes. 
The  erection,  repairs,  and  care  of  school-houses  were,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  left  entirely  to  the  City  Council. 
By  legislative  enactments  the  School  Committee  is  now  em- 
powered to  approve  the  location  and  plans  for  a  new  school- 
house  before  it  can  be  erected ;  and  to  approve  plans  for  the 
alteration  of  a  school  building,  of  an  estimated  cost  of  over 
one  thousand  dollars,  before  such  alteration  is  made.  The  care 
of  all  school  buildings,  and  the  appointment  and  control  of  the 
janitors  of  the  same,  have  been  transferred  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a  question  well  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all,  whether  the  School  Board  should  not  be  invested  with  full 
powers  as  to  the  location  and  erection  of  school  buildings,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  granted  to  them.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  twenty-five  members,  including  the 
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Mayor,  who  is  ex  officio  its  president ;  one-third  of  its  members 
go  out  of  office  annually,  and  new  representatives  supply  their 
places.  The  long  term  of  service,  and  the  fresh  additions  year 
by  year,  with  the  zeal  and  caution  manifested  by  all  new  par- 
ticipants in  important  representative  bodies,  give  the  Board  a 
special  claim  for  superiority,  so  far  as  the  management  and 
needs  of  the  schools  are  concerned,  over  the  other  departments 
of  the  City  Government,  who  change  their  entire  number  and 
organization  each  year. 

We  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  will  deny  that  the  School 
Committee,  by  their  constant  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  demands  of  the  schools,  and  with  the  experience  and 
wisdom  which  long  terms  of  service  afford,  are  much  better 
fitted  to  determine  when  a  new  school-house  is  needed,  the  size 
of  the  building,  and  the  important  details  of  construction, 
including  such  important  subjects  as  light,  heat,  ventilation, 
etc.,  than  a  committee  of  the  City  Government,  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  schools, 
and  whose  responsibility  ceases  upon  the  completion  of  the 
building. 

The  present  method  of  procedure  to  secure  a  new  school 
building,  or  the  alteration  and  repairs  of  an  old  one,  seems  not 
the  most  practical,  and  is  replete  with  delays.  The  power 
of  the  Board  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  merely  advisory,  where 
it  should  be  decisive.  The  City  Council,  and  not  the  School 
Board,  really  determines  whether  a  new  school-house  is  needed, 
and  should  be  erected.  This  deficiency  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  working  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Long  delays,  and  frequent  unfavorable  action 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  School  Board,  by  the  City 
(rovernment,  has  been  the  result  of  the  existing  want  in  the 
powers  of  the  Board.  If  there  be  an  expenditure  of  this  char- 
acter,  the  wisdom  of  which  may  be  questioned  ;  if  there  be 
any  changes  with  regard  to  the  details  of  construction  of 
H<  hool-house8 ;  if  there  be  any  charge  of  extravagance  in 
erecting  costly  buildings,  the  criticisms  called  forth  are  only  too 
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likely  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  School  Committee,  whose 
power  is  only  advisory,  and  ceases  with  the  approval  of  the 
plans  for  the  buildings.  The  Board  should  be  made  directly 
responsible  for  these  expenditures,  and  should  be  given  the 
control  over  the  erection  and  alteration  of  the  buildings  which 
are  used  under  their  direction.  The  School  Board  should  in- 
clude in  their  yearly  estimates  the  necessary  sum  needed  for  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  and  surely  no  one  can 
deny  that  they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  needed  in  this 
direction.  These  estimates,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this  subject, 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  City  Council,  and  the 
appropriations  granted,  diminished,  or  withheld ;  but,  when 
granted,  the  expenditure  should  be  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  Board,  and  it  should  be  responsible  to  the  people  for  its 
action.  Such  an  addition  to  the  powers  of  the  Board  would 
add  immeasurably  to  the  advantage  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  would  be  exercised  with  the 
same  care  and  faithfulness  that  has  directed  other  expenditures, 
and  which  has  enabled  them  to  present  the  gratifying  record 
before  alluded  to." 

CHANGE  OF  A  TEXT  BOOK. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Fall  term  Swinton's  new  geog- 
raphies were  introduced  in  place  of  those  which  had  been  in 
the  schools  for  many  years.  The  characteristics  of  the  books 
adapting  them  so  well  to  class  use  and  the  favorable  terms  given 
for  introduction,  will,  we  think,  make  the  change  satisfactory 
and  advantageous  to  the  schools. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

The  health  of  the  schools  has  been  generally  good  during 
the  year,  the  only  exception  being  the  prevalence  to  some 
extent  of  a  few  contagious  diseases,  such  as  the  measles, 
whooping-cough,  mumps,  etc.,  which,  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, make  their  annual  appearance  in  the  schools  and  inter- 
fere quite  seriously  with  the  attendance,  especially  of  the 
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younger  pupils.  Whatever  pertains  to  the  health  of  pupils, 
and  more  particularly  whatever,  in  connection  with  schools  and 
school  work,  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  health  unfavorably, 
becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
with  some  a  mooted  question  whether  some  of  the  affections  of 
the  eyes,  prevalent  among  young  people,  are  caused  by  school 
work,  or,  having  their  origin  otherwise,  merely  develop  them- 
selves there.  During  the  Spring  term,  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  vision  of  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools,  our  purpose  being 
to  ascertain  the  relation  which  our  schools  hold  to  other  schools 
where  similar  examinations  have  been  made,  in  reference  to 
near-sightedness  and  other  troubles  common  to  the  eyes. 
Some  of  the  results  and  details  of  these  examinations  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  to  which  attention 
is  invited. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  last  winter,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  is  made  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  its  chairman.  This  addition  to  the  School  Committee,  it 
is  hoped,  will  result  in  much  good  to  the  schools,  as  it  enables 
the  City  Government  to  know  more  directly  and  definitely 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Committee  has  to  con- 
tend, and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  City  Government. 

TEACHERS. 

The  resignation  of  the  special  teacher  of  music  last  June, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
suitable  person  for  that  important  work ;  and  they  think  they 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  Frederick 
Zuchtmann,  who  is  already  well  and  favorably  known  in  this 
city.  His  work  thus  far  seems  to  have  given  abundant  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection. 

The  special  teachers  in  writing  and  drawing  have  been 
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doing  excellent  work  during  the  past  year,  but  the  large  number 
of  school  rooms  to  visit,  the  time  required  in  each  room,  the 
necessity  of  giving  lessons  in  each  room  instead  of  putting  the 
pupils  of  several  rooms  together,  as  can  well  be  done  for  lessons 
in  music,  and  the  growing  importance  of  these  two  branches, 
has  induced  the  Committee  to  employ  an  assistant  teacher  for 
the  schools  at  Indian  Orchard  and  Brightwood.  Miss  Mary 
A.  Hurlbut,  who  has  shown  much  skill  in  these  branches,  now 
has  charge  of  the  writing  and  drawing  in  these  two  schools, 
and  we  learn  she  is  producing  better  results  than  was  possible 
with  the  limited  number  of  visits  formerly  given. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  list  of  teachers  during 
the  year.  No  more  important  or  responsible  duty  devolves 
upon  the  School  Committee  than  the  selection  and  employment 
of  teachers  for  the  schools.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  and 
appreciate  the  schools,  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  and  success  of  teachers  ;  that  a  child  may 
derive  more  benefit  from  a  good  teacher  in  three  months  than 
from  an  indifferent  or  poor  one  in  a  year,  and  that  a  poor 
teacher  is  dear  at  any  price.  In  view  of  these  generally  recog- 
nized facts,  and  in  view  of  their  responsibility  to  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  city,  your 
Committee  believe  they  will  be  sustained  in  their  endeavor  to 
secure  the  best  teaching  talent  they  can  obtain  with  their 
means,  regardless  of  all  considerations  but  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  schools. 

WHY  MANY  PUPILS  ARE  OVERWORKED. 

The  Committee  beg  to  speak  of  a  matter  that  may  seem  to 
lie  outside  of  their  official  duties,  and  yet  having  its  direct 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Our  course  of  study 
is  arranged  to  give  scholars  of  average  ability  enough  to  do  to 
keep  them  busy  if  they  attain  to  good  scholarship  and  retain 
their  health  and  vigor.  We  fully  commend  so  much  of  rest 
and  recreation  as  is  necessary  for  the  good  health  of  the  pupil. 
This  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  but  we  think  the  kind  of  rest 
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and  recreation,  in  by  far  too  many  cases,  is  not  only  overdone, 
but  unwisely  done.  There  are  pupils  now  in  our  High  school, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  Grammar  school, 
who  are  literally  breaking  down  from  over-exertion.  The 
teachers  are  using  their  best  efforts  to  induce  good  lessons  and 
good  scholarship,  but  they  are  met  by  a  lack  of  application  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  that  is  difficult  to  explain.  An  inquiry 
by  the  writer  induces  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  this  trouble  is 
largely  traceable  to  dissipation  out  of  school  hours  and  late 
hours  of  retiring.  One  good  mother  said  to  the  writer  :  "  So 
many  stairs  at  the  High  school  is  just  killing  my  daughter  ;  " 
and  before  the  conversation  ended  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
young  lady  had  attended  three  parties  during  the  week,  retiring 
at  a  late  hour  each  time. 

The  Copamittee  are  of  opinion  that  such  cases  are  common ; 
that  parents  bestow  too  little  thought  on  the  kind  and  extent 
of  recreation  of  their  children,  and  that  one,  two,  or  three  par- 
ties a  week,  with  late  hours,  for  a  pupil,  is  incompatible  with 
good  scholarship,  good  health,  or  good  morals.  The  cause  for 
tin's  rests  not  with  the  teachers  or  Committee,  nor  can  they 
apply  the  remedy. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  PARENTS  SOLICITED. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  desire  to  remind  all  patrons  that 
our  schools  will  be  the  better  by  frequent  visits  from  you. 
The  teachers  need  your  acquaintance,  your  counsel  and  your 
co-operation.  Every  just  criticism  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  No  parent 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
teachers  of  his  own  children. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Committee  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Springfield  on 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  they  think  the  schools  have 
attained.  This  opinion  of  them  is  indorsed,  we  know,  by  many 
in  this  community  who  know  them  and  their  work,  as  well  as 
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by  educators  and  others  from  abroad  who  have  visited  and 
inspected  them.  But  we  think  them  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  we  have  an  ambition  to  make  them  better,  to  adapt 
them  more  fully  to  the  wants  of  our  growing  city,  and  to  make 
them  a  constant  source  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  rising 
generation  and  to  the  community  at  large.  For  this  noble 
purpose  we  shall  continue  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts,  and  for 
the  same  we  invite  the  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  desires  to  extend  to  our  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his 
able,  energetic  and  faithful  care  in  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  under  our  control. 

For  the  Committee, 

O.  M.  BAKER, 

Vice-Chairman  School  Committee. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1884. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield : 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  your  rules  and  regula- 
tions, I  herewith  respectfully  submit  this,  my  eleventh  Annual 
Report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  for 
the  year  1883  ;  the  same  being  the  nineteenth  of  the  series  of 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  most  important  statistics  for  the  year  are  given  below. 


Others  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  Report  and  in  the 
Appendix. 

STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City,  U.  S.  census,  June,  1880,         .       .       .  33,340 

Population  in  1883,  estimated,  about,   36,000 

Valuation  of  the  City,  1883,  $34,937,259 

Number  of  children  resident  in  the  City,  May  1,  1883,  between 

five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,      ......  6,566 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools  during  the 

year,   6,070 

Average  number  belonging,  ........  4,661 

Average  daily  attendance,    ........  4,423 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  94.9 

Number  of  pupils  in  Evening  Schools,  ......  446 

Number  of  pupils  in  Draughting  School,       .....  204 

Number  of  pupils  in  all  the  Schools — Day  and  Evening,        .       .  6,720 

Average  whole  number  belonging,        ......  5,103 

Average  attendance,     .........  4,688 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  Day  Schools  :  males,  9  ;  females,  111 ;  120 

Special  teachers  :  males,  1  ;  females,  2  ;  3 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  and  Draughting  Schools,  average,  11 

Number  of  school-houses,     ........  26 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied  by  schools,       ....  99 

Recitation  rooms,   20 

Assembly  halls,    ..........  7 
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The  growth  and  the  distribution  of  the  school  population  in 
the  city  during  the  last  five  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  : 


1379. 

1880. 

1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

Armory  Hill  group, 

±,uio 

I,UoO 

1  ASA 

1, 1J.V 

Bnghtwood  (semi-graded) , 

ftft 

ft  A 

0/ 

00 

Aft 

Central  street  group, 

i  AQ 

A  Q 1 

4y  i 

OU2 

A  Ofi 

4ob 

A  QCl 

4b  9 

Elm  street  group, 

1   CA  Q 

l,o4o 

1,0/0 

i,ooy 

1  TOA 

1,  /  20 

1,728 

Indian  Orchard  group, 

494 

491 

562 

569 

540 

North  Main  street  group, 

.  1,291 

1,386 

1,532 

1,570 

1,587 

Worthington  street  group, 

523 

629 

680 

721 

767 

Carlisle,  ..... 

45 

49 

36 

30 

31 

Dry  Bridge,  .... 

30 

36 

34 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

6 

8 

10 

6 

7 

Long  Hill,  .... 

34 

40 

34 

40 

55 

Putt's  Bridge,  .... 

95 

90 

102 

87 

82 

Sixteen  Acres, 

.  -  16 

15 

15 

19 

25 

Wachogue,  .... 

13 

7 

10 

9 

5 

White  street,  .... 

23 

10 

11 

13 

19 

5,524 

5,865 

6,285 

6,452 

6,566 

REMARKS  UPON  THE  STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  year,  ending  July  1,  show  an  in- 
crease in  school  population,  enrollment,  daily  attendance,  and 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance.  The  best  attendance  reported  was 
in  the  Indian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  school — 96.8  per 
cent.  For  several  years  this  school  has,  in  its  attendance,  lead 
not  only  all  the  Grammar  schools,  but  all  the  schools  of  the 
city.  Next  comes  the  High  school ;  then,  in  order,  the  un- 
graded school  at  Putt's  Bridge,  the  Charles  street,  the  Hooker, 
Central  street,  Auburn  street,  and  Emery  street  schools,  etc. 

Sickness  of  pupils  or  of  their  friends,  absence  from  the  city, 
and  other  necessary  causes,  will  always  occasion  some  absence 
from  school ;  but  the  attendance  of  Springfield  schools  is  very 
good — better  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  county,  except 
Tolland,  and  higher  than  the  average  for  the  State.  But  the 
method  of  finding  the  average  membership,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  is  not  altogether  the  same  through- 
out the  State. 
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The  amount  of  tardiness  during  the  year  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  of  the  average  for  several  years  past ;  but 
there  is,  every  year,  more  of  it  in  some  schools  than  others. 
It  is  loss  in  those  districts  where  a  tower  clock  is  generally  visi- 
ble, or  where  a  bell  is  rung  for  the  assembling  of  the  pupils, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ward  One,  and  in  the  Indian  Orchard  village. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Appropriations,   $96,000  00 

Receipts  for  non-resident  tuition,  text  books  and  supplies  sold, 

etc.,   470  78 

Contingent  account,   2,153  48 


$98,624  26 

Appropriation  for  repairs,       .......  $10,000  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers,   $77,810  15 

Salaries  of  Evening  School  teachers,       .....  1,314  25 

Salary  of  Draughting  School  teacher,   440  00 

Salaries  of  School-house  Agent  and  Superintendent,  Truant 

Officers  and  Janitors,   10,697  47 

Fuel,  including  coal,  wood,  shavings  and  charcoal,   .       .       .  4,957  99 

Holly  steam  for  Elm  street  school-house,   788  65 

Taking  school  census   150  50 

Books  for  the  poor,   155  52 

Printing  and  blanks,   230  93 

Rent,  tuning  and  moving  of  pianos,         .       .       .       .       .  114  80 

Apparatus,   66  12 

Chemicals,   25  11 

Transportation  of  pupils  (Putt's  Bridge),        ....  100  00 

Engrossing  diplomas,  and  ribbon,   10  50 

Advertising,   28  44 

Ink,   96  42 

Gas   334  48 

Watering  streets,   83  00 

Postage,  freight,  telegrams  and  express,  .....  55  00 
Text  books  for  teachers,  paper  for  examinations,  reference 
books,  record  books,  stationery,  rebinding  books,  horse 

hire,  traveling  expenses,  and  sundries,  ....  527  40 


Amount  carried  forward,  $97,986.73 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $97,986.73 
Incidentals,  viz. :  For  brooms,  blackboard  erasers,  crayons, 
dusters,  pails,  thermometers,  mats,  repairing  clocks, 
baskets,  soap,  washing  soda,  sponges,  disinfectants, 
lawn  dressing,  cleaning  vaults,  freight  and  sundries, 
by  School-house  Agent,   637  53 

Total  expenditures,  $98,624  26 

Deduct  receipts  as  above,  $470.78 ;  Superintendent's  supplies 

on  hand,  $26.97  ;  School-house  Agent's  supplies,  $67.86,        565  61 

Net  current  expenditures  for  the  year,  ....  $98,058  65 

Repairs  by  School-house  Agent,  $10,672  68 

The  estimates  by  the  School  Committee  for  expenditures  in 

their  department  were,  .......  $85,599  25 

Expenditures   84,891  22 

Estimates  by  School-house  Agent  for  himself  and  Committee  on 

City  Property,   12,778  00 

Expenditures,   13,733  04 

Total  estimates,   98,377  25 

Total  expenditures,   98,624  26 

The  excess  of  the  expenditures  for  the  schools  for  1883,  over 
their  cost  of  1882,  was  occasioned  by  a  small  increase  in  teach- 
ers' salaries,  voted  in  June,  1882,  but  which  did  not  take  effect 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present  financial  year ;  and  by 
some  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  fuel  for  the  schools. 


TRUANCY  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  truant  officer,  who  has  discharged  his  duties  during  the 
year  with  marked  fidelity,  thinks  that  truancy  is  now  under 
better  control  than  heretofore  ;  that  there  are  fewer  bad  cases 
on  probation  ;  and  that  a  better  disposition  to  attend  school  ex- 
ists among  those  classes  who  have  in  the  past  made  up  our  tru- 
ant record.  But  this  improved  state  of  things  has  been  secured 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  vigilant  action  on  the  part  of  that 
officer,  and  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  continued  exercise 
of  the  same  watchful  and  persistent  efforts  on  his  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  to  hold  in 
check  this  great  evil  in  the  schools. 
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The  principal  statistics  of  the  truant  officer's  work  for  the 
year  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  visits  to  schools,   ........  3,232 

Number  of  visits  to  families,  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .197 

Number  of  children  truant,  •  190 

Number  of  truancies,     .........  242 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  streets,       .....  319 

Number  of  children  arrested,         .......  14 

Number  of  children  prosecuted,   13 

Number  of  children  convicted,       .......  11 

Number  of  visits  to  mercantile,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments,   277 

Number  of  children  illegally  employed,  ......  95 


The  Superintendent  of  the  Hampden  County  Truant  school 
reports  26  pupils  in  that  school  from  this  city  during  some  part 
of  the  year,  of  whom  18  were  present  December  18.  Of  the 
truancies  given  above,  25,  or  about  one  in  ten,  were  by  girls  ;  but 
no  girls  have  been  sent  to  the  Truant  school  during  the  year. 

THE  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  Evening  and  the  Draughting  schools  were  very  full  last 
winter,  having,  I  think,  the  largest  enrollment  ever  recorded. 
The  numbers  for  the  present  term  are  nearly  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  the  schools  are  doing  well.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
better  success  in  the  evening  schools  is  irregular  attendance. 
The  occupations  of  many  of  the  pupils  are  such  that  in  busy 
seasons,  especially  about  the  time  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
their  services  are  needed  in  the  evening  in  the  stores  and  shops 
where  they  are  employed  in  the  day-time.  For  this  interrup- 
tion in  their  studies,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  remedy  ;  but  in 
the  cases  of  others  who  are  frequently  absent  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  there  is  something  outside  more  attractive  than 
school,  there  should  be  some  means  of  lessening  the  evil  of 
their  irregularity.  A  few  who  apparently  enter  the  school  more 
for  amusement  than  with  any  desire  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  there  found,  would  lose  little  if  they  were  de- 
nied re-admission.    There  are  others,  however,  who  are  worth 
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saving,  and  who  might  perhaps  be  kept  in  better  attendance  by 
some  condition  annexed  to  their  membership  in  the  school.  In 
a  few  places  in  this  State  all  persons  joining  the  school  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  deposit  of  one  dollar,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  their  attendance  reaches  a  certain  number  of  evenings, 
say  fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  term,  and  if  their 
deportment  is  not  bad,  this  dollar  is  to  be  returned  at  the  close 
of  the  school ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  by  their  bad  conduct 
occasion  trouble  in  the  school,  and  where  attendance  is  known 
to  be  unnecessarily  irregular,  excepting  of  course  circumstances 
of  ill  health  and  necessity,  the  money  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
city.  This  method  does  not  aim  to  make  the  pupils  pay  tuition 
for  the  school,  but  has  been  adopted  as  a  pledge  and  guarantee 
for  the  best  attendance  their  circumstances  will  allow.  The 
plan  has  worked  well  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  has  not,  it  is 
said,  excluded  any  whose  attendance  is  desirable  for  the  school, 
or  profitable  to  themselves.  In  cases  of  actual  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  make  the  required  deposit,  there  have  been 
found  interested  friends  to  supply  the  means,  or  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  same.  Some  such  plan  is  needed  to  regulate 
the  attendance,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  comparative  expense 
of  the  schools.  Evening  schools  are  necessarily  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, for  much  of  the  teaching  must  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  either  individual  teaching,  or  in  very  small  classes. 
The  number  of  teachers  must  be  adapted  to  the  largest  attend- 
ance ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  attendance  falls  off  fifty  per 
cent,  in  a  single  evening,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  when 
there  is  some  special  attraction  or  diversion  outside,  a  portion 
of  the  teachers  are  unoccupied,  or  rather  their  employment  for 
those  evenings  when  they  are  not  really  needed,  becomes  an 
extra  expense  for  the  school. 

By  a  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  evening  schools  in  cities 
and  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  over  have  been  made 
more  particularly  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
State,  than  they  have  heretofore  been  considered.  If  this  Act 
could  be  followed  by  one  authorizing  some  kind  of  compulsory 
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attendance  on  the  part  of  those  who  enroll  themselves  in  the 
school,  it  would  doubtless  increase  the  efficiency  and  lessen  the 
expense  of  the  evening  schools. 

Some  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  present  term 
in  the  classification  of  these  schools,  and  more  teachers  have 
been  assigned  to  them — the  result  of  which  has  been  greater 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  much  more  satisfactory 
work.  Without  neglecting  other  branches,  efforts  have  been 
made,  with  good  success,  to  give  special  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  and  book-keeping. 

In  penmanship,  music,  and  drawing  the  special  teachers  have 
done,  and  are  now  doing,  very  satisfactory  work.  During  the 
past  term  a  more  positive  character  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
struction in  music,  and  already  better  co-operation  and  more 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  are  apparent.  During  the 
next  term,  and  hereafter,  the  teacher  in  penmanship  will  give 
considerable  attention  to  the  second  and  third  Primary  grades, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  enable  the  pupils  beginning  writing  there 
to  do  better  work  in  the  higher  grades,  and  which  will  also  en- 
able the  special  teacher  to  make  her  visits  to  these  grades  suf- 
ficiently less  frequent,  to  compensate  for  the  time  which  she  will 
give  to  the  lower  classes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  yet  some  teachers  who  seem 
to  shrink  from  giving  instruction  in  these  branches,  and  who 
think  that  that  instruction  should  all  be  given  by  the  special 
teachers.  Perhaps  the  recent  action  of  your  Committee,  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  teacher  of  drawing  to  call  the  teachers 
together  in  sections  occasionally,  and  to  give  them  instruction 
and  counsel  in  this  branch,  may,  to  some  extent,  overcome  that 
reluctance.  The  business  of  special  teachers  in  these  branches 
is  to  give  examples  and  direction  in  the  instruction  ;  to  super- 
vise the  regular  teachers  and  their  work,  and  the  work  of  the 
pupils  ;  and  to  apply  such  tests  to  both  as  will  enable  them  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given. 
Beyond  this,  there  will  yet  remain  much  work  in  these  branches 
to  be  done  by  the  regular  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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Possibly  the  recent  action  of  your  Committee,  requiring  that 
all  future  candidates  for  teaching  in  this  city  shall  be  examined 
in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  will  give  us  teachers  with 
improved  qualifications  for  instruction  in  these  special  branches. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  demand,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  season,  for  an  evening  school  for  instruction 
in  free-hand  drawing.  The  school  authorities  have  the  power 
to  establish  such  a  school ;  and  indeed  by  the  statute  of  1883, 
pertaining  to  evening  schools,  drawing  becomes  a  required 
branch  in  such  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  such  a  school  should  be  established.  The  large 
industrial  element  in  our  population  would  be  benefited  by  it, 
as  would  also  many  of  the  public  school  teachers  who  are  anx- 
ious to  attend,  and  whose  improvement  thereby  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 

The  terms,  free-hand  drawing,  and  instrumental  or  mechan- 
ical drawing,  have  had  their  origin,  of  course,  from  the  means 
by  which  they  are  respectively  performed  and  taught.  But 
there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  good  reason  for  separat- 
ing, to  any  great  extent,  the  two  kinds  of  work.  Drawing  is 
fast  becoming  increasingly  useful  and  necessary  in  all  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  life  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
with  good  sense,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  teaching,  that 
we  should  give  in  this  branch  such  instruction  as  is  needed, 
whether  the  drawing  is  to  be  performed  by  the  trained  hand  and 
the  pencil  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of  such  instruments  and  appli- 
ances as  the  kind  of  work  requires. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  applicants  on  file  in  this  office,  for  positions 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  is  always  large,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  increasing.  A  large  majority  of  them,  however,  are 
without  experience  in  teaching ;  and  in  the  case  of  some,  not 
residents  of  the  city,  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
qualifications  or  fitness  for  the  work.  Hence,  when  teachers  of 
first-rate  ability  and  of  experience  are  needed,  our  list  does  not 
always  furnish  the  desired  candidate. 
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At  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  in  May,  thirty- 
eight  applicants  presented  themselves,  of  whom  thirty -four 
reached  the  required  standard  and  were  approved  and  given 
regular  teachers'  certificates.  Of  this  number,  twenty -eight 
were  residents  of  this  city,  and  thirteen  of  them  had  had  brief 
experience  in  teaching. 

To  give  candidates  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  familiarity 
with  practic  al  school  work,  I  have,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of 
your  Committee,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  sub-committee 
on  teachers,  formed  what  may  be  called  a  class  for  observation 
and  practice  in  teaching.  The  conditions  of  membership  in 
this  class  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Candidates  must  be  residents  of  Springfield,  and  must 
have  received  a  certificate  of  approved  examination  from  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city. 

2.  Members  of  the  class  must  devote,  without"  compensation, 
five  hours  per  week,  for  twelve  weeks,  to  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  such  schools  as  the  Superintendent  may  designate  ;  such 
observation  and  practice  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 
pal and  teachers  of  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be  assigned. 

3.  In  case  of  -absence  of  any  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
schools,  such  members  of  this  class  as  may  be  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Superintendent,  may  be  designated  to  perform 
substitute  work  for  such  absent  teachers  ;  and  for  this  service 
they  shall  receive  for  the  time  so  employed  the  regular  pay  of 
the  teachers  whose  places  they  take. 

4.  Members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  attend  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  City  Teachers'  Association,  and  to  meet  the 
Superintendent  for  instruction  and  conference,  whenever  he  may 
call  them  together  for  that  purpose. 

5.  Principals  of  schools  will  be  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent with  a  list  of  approved  substitutes  and  their  residences, 
upon  whom  they  may  call,  without  consultation  with  the  Super- 
intendent, for  substitute  service,  whenever  any  of  their  regular 
teachers  are  absent  from  their  duties. 

♦  5.   Whenever  required  by  the  Superintendent,  school  prinei- 
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pals  shall  report  to  him  their  opinion  and  estimate  of  the  quali- 
fications and  service  of  such  candidates  as  may  have  been 
employed  in  their  schools,  either  in  practice  or  as  substitutes. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  whenever  members  of  the  class  shall 
have  performed  the  service  above  indicated,  and  for  the  time 
specified,  and  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Superintendent, 
they  shall  be  recommended  by  him  to  the  School  Committee,  as 
desirable  candidates  for  regular  service  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city. 

The  class  was  organized  in  November,  consisting  of  eighteen 
young  ladies,  all  but  one  graduates  of  our  own  High  school. 
It  is  not  time  yet  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  probable  success  of 
these  aspirants  for  the  teacher's  work  and  honors.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  three  more  candidates,  all  of  whom  have  had  some 
experience  in  teaching,  will  join  the  class  next  term. 

THE  AGES  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  an  impression  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  that  the 
average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  is  yearly  growing  less. 
This  has  not  been  true  of  the  Springfield  schools  since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  The  average  age  for  the  present  year  is 
greater  than  it  was  eight  years  ago,  in  every  grade  except  the 
ninth,  and  in  that  it  is  only  eleven  days  less  than  it  was  at  that 
time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in 
the  several  grades  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  : 


Grade.                  Years.  Months.  Days. 

1                     7  1  i 

II                     8  10  2 

III                     9  11  11 

IV  11  7  6 

V  12  2  17 

VI  13  2  2 

VII..  14  0  6 

VIII  14  8  18 

IX  15  3  20 

Ungraded  10  7  10 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 


Grade. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

0 

8 

..16 

5 

24 

5 

9 

9 

27 

Total  average 

of 

High  school.. 

..16 

10 

14 

A  noticeable  fact  in  the  above  table  is  found  in  Grade  I.,  the 
lowest  Primary,  where  pupils  are  allowed  to  enter  at  the  age  of 
five  years  ;  but  where,  in  June,  at  the  end  of  ten  months  from 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  average  is  found  to  be 
more  than  seven  years.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
many  parents,  wisely,  as  I  think,  do  not  allow  their  children  to 
enter  as  early  as  the  age  of  five  years.  Many  pupils,  also,  from 
sickness  or  other  causes,  fall  back  a  year  in  the  grades. 

At  the  graduation  of  the  Senior  class  in  the  High  school, 
the  age  of  the  oldest  pupil  was  22  years  and  7  months  ;  and 
that  of  the  youngest,  15  years,  3  1-2  months. 

NATIVITY  OF  PUPILS  AND  PARENTS. 

The  statistics  of  the  schools  show  some  curious  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  population  of  our  city,  which  is  becoming  largely 
representative  of  a  variety  of  nationalities.  Of  the  pupils,  57 
per  cent,  were  born  in  this  city,  and  18  per  cent,  in  Massachu- 
setts outside  of  the  city — making  75  per  cent,  natives  of  the 
State.  Five  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  w^ere  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, 5  per  cent,  in  New  York,  and  3  per  cent,  in  Canada.  The 
nativity  of  the  others  is  distributed  through  28  States  of  the 
Union,  and  14  foreign  countries.  Of  the  latter,  19  were  born 
in  Germany,  53  in  England,  55  in  Ireland,  14  in  Scotland,  and 
7  in  Switzerland.  Even  India  find  South  Africa  have  their 
representatives. 

Of  the  parents,  using  the  nativity  of  the  father  only,  less  than 
10  per  cent,  are  natives  of  Springfield,  and  only  about  35  per 
cent,  of  Massachusetts.  Seven  per  cent,  were  born  in  Con- 
necticut, the  same  number  in  New  York,  10  per  cent,  in  Canada, 
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and  nearly  15  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  The  others  came  from 
twenty-five  different  States  of  the  Union,  and  from  eighteen  for- 
eign countries.  Germany  has  furnished  178  ;  England,  221  ; 
Scotland,  149  ;  Switzerland,  20  ;  New  Brunswick,  10  ;  Nova 
Scotia,  15  ;  France,  14 ;  Austria,  7  ;  Italy,  8  ;  Sweden,  7  ; 
Africa,  2  ;  South  America  and  Russia,  1  each. 

THE  CONDITION  AND  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

No  special  exception  is  to  be  taken  to  the  general  good  work 
done  by  the  schools  during  the  year.  The  pupils  in  their  pro- 
motions through  the  several  grades  have  generally  well  stood 
the  tests  applied  for  their  advancement.  I  have  sometimes 
spoken  of  an  undue  pressure  in  the  work  of  the  lower  Primaries. 
This  is  still  noticeable,  to  some  extent,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
over-stimulate  the  nervous  systems  of  the  children.  Scholar- 
ship is  not  the  principal  aim  in  Primary  school  work ;  but  it  is 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  character,  discipline,  and  spirit  of  the 
pupil. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High 
school,  in  June,  gave  the  best  results  I  have  ever  seen  for  the  last 
ten  years.  Of  the  140  candidates  who  presented  themselves,  134 
were  admitted;  1,  a  non-resident,  was  rejected,  and  5  were 
granted  a  second  examination  in  some  branches,  in  September, 
which  was  successful  in  the  case  of  all  who  presented  them- 
selves. The  average  standing  of  the  candidates  was  the  high- 
est in  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  or  language,  a  result  which  may 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  There  is  not  generally  a  very  wide 
difference  in  the  rank  of  the  pupils  coming  from  the  several 
Grammar  schools  to  the  High  school ;  and  there  is  no  school 
that  always  stands  at  the  head,  nor  at  the  foot,  of  the  list.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  almost  every  year  a  considerable  inter- 
change of  positions  in  this  respect  among  the  schools.  Three 
years  ago  I  tabulated  and  averaged  the  results  for  my  own  sat- 
isfaction, and  found  that  a  certain  Grammar  school  headed  the 
list,  and  another  stood  at  the  foot.  In  the  following  year  the 
positions  of  these  two  schools  were  exactly  reversed.  The 
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order  of  rank  is  not  the  same  this  year  that  it  was  for  last  year  ; 
and  neither  of  the  extremes  are  the  same.  The  frequent  publi- 
cation of  the  percentage  of  scholarship  is  not,  probably,  desir- 
able for  either  pupil  or  teacher.  Heretofore  I  have,  in  my 
reports,  made  no  mention  of  this  feature  of  the  schools'  work  ; 
but  to  illustrate  the  facts  mentioned  above,  and  to  show,  for 
once  at  least,  the  standing  of  the  schools,  I  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  and  their 
standing,  by  sex,  and  as  a  whole. 


Results  of  Examination  of  High  School  Candidates,  June,  1883. 


From  what  School. 

No.  Ex'd. 

Boys. 

Giils. 

Total. 

21 

80.16 

82.8 

82.04 

26 

81.56 

82.08 

81.92 

30 

83.47 

85.45 

84.2 

4 

85. 

83.66 

84. 

27 

80.23 

80.88 

80.64 

Worthington  Street,  .... 

22 

84.21 

87.82 

85.52 

4 

82. 

75.50 

79.75 

6 

81.33 

71. 

77.22 

82.42 

82.70 

82.58 

The  oldest  pupil  admitted  was  a  girl  from  the  Elm  street 
school,  aged  20  years  and  8  months  ;  and  the  youngest  a  boy 
from  Worthington  street,  a  little  over  13  years  old. 

Those  who  think  that  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  High 
school  has  recently  been  lowered,  are  laboring  under  a  false  im- 
pression. It  has  never  been  lowered  since  my  acquaintance 
with  it,  but  has  been  twice  raised.  The  proper  way  to  raise 
the  standard  of  a  High  school  is  to  raise  the  standard  and  char- 
acter  of  the  schools  below  it ;  for  the  High  school  should  begin 
where  the  Grammar  schools  leave  off,  without  any  interval  which 
the  pupils  cannot  bridge  over. 

There  are,  also,  those  who  suppose  that  the  grading  of  our 
schools  requires  all  pupils  to  spend  the  same  number  of  years 
in  Lroing  throng!)  the  grades  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  grading 
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is  mechanical.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Grading 
is  placing  pupils  of  similar  proficiency  in  the  same  room  or 
class — a  course  which  results  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  pupils, 
and  which  is  most  economical  for  the  city.  But  the  fullest- 
opportunity  is  allowed  for  individual  promotion,  by  which  one 
or  more  years  of  time  can  be  gained.  This  actually  takes  place, 
more  or  less,  in  the  schools  every  year.  As  an  example,  in  1882, 
of  the  eighteen  pupils  from  the  Central  street  school  who  were 
examined  for  admission  to  the  High  school,  and  were  admitted, 
eleven  had  passed  through  the  nine  grades  in  eight  years. 
During  the  summer  vacation,  three  more  pupils,  of  the  eighth 
grade,  prepared  themselves  by  extra  study,  and  were  admitted 
in  September — making  fourteen  out  of  twenty-one,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  class,  who  gained  a  whole  year  in  time.  Some 
have  also  entered  after  only  seven  years  spent  in  the  lower 
schools.  In  the  High  school,  there  have  been  some  instances 
where  pupils  have  completed  the  four  years'  course  in  three  years. 

In  some  of  my  former  reports,  I  have  spoken  of  the  scientific 
department  of  the  High  school.  This  has  been  done  for  the 
reason  that  the  department  was  not  properly  organized  until 
within  a  few  years,  and  also  because  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  instruction  in  the  sciences,  and  also  that  the  quality 
of  that  instruction  shall  keep  abreast  of  scientific  progress. 
That  the  Committee  and  the  public  may  be  informed  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Pillsbury,  the  teacher  of  nat- 
ural science  in  the  High  school,  to  give  me  his  views  of  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  this  department.    I  submit  his  reply  in  full : 

?f  A.  P.  Stone,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

"  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting the  following  statement  concerning  the  department  of 
instruction  in  natural  science  in  the  High  school. 

"  In  the  six  years  during  which  I  have  been  connected  witli 
the  school,  we  have  been  making  gradual  progress  in  several 
directions.  During  the  early  portion  of  that  time,  the  want  of 
a  room  in  which  demonstrations  in  physics  could  be  given  be- 
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fore  classes  greatly  embarrassed  our  work.  This  urgent  need 
was  met  by  putting  two  small  recitation  rooms  into  one  lecture 
room,  fitted  with  conveniences  for  demonstrations  in  physics 
and  general  chemistry,  and  occupying  the  adjoining  room  for 
an  apparatus  room.  This  lecture  room,  though  too  small  for 
comfort  with  the  largest  classes,  has  served  a  good  purpose, 
and  by  being  provided  with  raised  seats  in  the  rear  half  of  the 
room,  would  be  made  very  much  more  serviceable.  We  are 
greatly  in  need  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  physics,  most  of  that  which  we  now  use  having  been  im- 
provised by  myself  to  temporarily  supply  such  deficiences  as 
must  be  supplied,  even  though  poorly. 

R  The  distribution  of  the  work  in  physics  among  several 
teachers,  coming  as  it  does  when  the  pupils  have  just  entered 
the  school  and  need  particular  attention  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  systematic  study  in  lines  of  work  quite  new  to  them, 
is  proving  a  disadvantage. 

"The  constantly  increasing  application  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  prospective 
increase  in  the  demand  for  knowledge  of  practical  methods  of 
work  in  chemistry,  led  me,  two  years  since,  to  offer  to  such 
pupils  as  were  willing  to  do  volunteer  work  out  of  school  hours, 
two  afternoons  per  week  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry. 
Two  small  classes  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
and  have  done  such  good  work  that  members  of  these  classes 
have  already  found  employment  by  manufacturers  in  this  city 
to  do  chemical  work.  And  all  this  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  very  rudest  facilities.  The  fitting  up  of  a  laboratory 
in  the  basement  of  the  building,  now  nearly  completed,  will 
greatly  aid  in  this  work,  and  give  all  the  pupils  in  general 
chemistry  the  opportunity  to  perform  experiments  for  them- 
selves. 

"During  the  past  three  summers,  I  have  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vacation  at  seaside  laboratories,  where  apparatus 
for  the  collection  of  various  forms  of  sea  animals  was  available. 
The  first  of  these  vacations  was  spent  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
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Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  at  Annisquam  (in  the  town 
of  Gloucester),  Mass.,  and  the  two  following,  at  the  laboratory 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  Hamp- 
ton, \  a.  The  collections  made  during  these  summers,  repre- 
senting so  wide  a  range  of  our  coast,  have  been  of  especial  value 
for  instruction  in  natural  history.  The  collections  of  the  City 
Library  Association  have  also  been  placed  under  my  care  for 
use  in  the  instruction  of  the  school,  and  I  have  the  promise  of 
additional  collections  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  supply, 
the  pupils  and  former  members  of  the  school  have  brought 
many  specimens  to  our  school  collection,  so  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  specimens  necessitates  an  increased  provision  for  pre- 
serving and  exhibiting  them.  By  providing  some  systematic 
plan  of  acknowledging  donations  from  individuals,  I  have  no 
doubt  our  school  collection  could  be  made  one  of  the  best 
public  school  collections  in  the  State. 

"A  Natural  History  Society,  organized  nearly  two  years  since 
among  the  pupils  of  the  school,  has  done  much  to  interest  them 
in  valuable  work,  and  is  becoming  an  important  society  by  the 
accession  to  membership  of  some  of  the  professional  men  of  the 
community,  thereby  greatly  increasing  its  field  of  work.  We 
are  in  need  of  a  microscope  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  this 
department,  and  of  models  and  charts  illustrating  human  anat- 
omy and  physiology. 

"In  botany,  our  work  for  several  years  has  been  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation 
and  exact  description  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  To  accomplish 
this,  I  have  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  a 
systematic  synopsis  of  descriptive  terms,  and  blanks  for  the 
very  full  description  of  the  plants  studied.  These  aids  I  have 
found  exceedingly  helpful,  and  the  mental  discipline  resulting 
from  this  plan  of  work  manifests  itself  in  the  subsequent  scien- 
tific work.  The  same  plan  has  also  been  introduced  into  other 
schools  with  satisfactory  results. 
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w  The  growing  sentiment  among  the  professors  of  our  colleges 
in  favor  of  requiring  some  one  science  in  preparation  for  college, 
seems  to  settle  upon  botany  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  well 
taught,  and  affording  at  least  as  good  a  preparation  as  any  for 
subsequent  work  in  natural  science.  This  new  demand,  which 
has  already  placed  botany  among  the  subjects  for  entrance 
examination  at  Harvard,  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  wisely  and 
promptly  met  by  putting  botany  in  place  of  physiology  in  the 
first  year  of  our  course,  and  letting  physiology  go  over  to  the 
second  year,  after  the  pupils  have  studied  zoology,  when  they 
could  pursue  the  study  with  very  much  more  profit  than  where 
it  now  is.  Putting  botany  in  the  first  year  would  enable  the 
pupils  of  the  classical  course  to  take  the  study  without  encroach- 
ing on  their  classical  work.  I  would  also  recommend  that 
geology  be  put  after  chemistry,  in  the  third  year,  in  order  that 
pupils  may  study  mineralogy  for  a  short  time  before  commenc- 
ing geology.  Such  an  arrangement  of  subjects  would  give  a 
much  more  logical  order,  and  enable  us  to  teach  them  in  a  more 
practical  way,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  instruction  in  this 
department. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"J.  H.  PILLSBUKY," 

Teacher  in  Natural  Science,  etc. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

A  child  with  ill  health,  is  not,  as  such,  and  for  that  reason 
alone,  a  subject  for  consideration  by  school  authorities.  But  if 
schools,  or  their  surroundings,  cause  sickness,  or  aggravate  it, 
or  if  disease  shows  itself  at  school  without  the  knowledge  of 
parents,  then  it  is  properly  a  subject  for  our  investigation. 
But  the  hygiene  of  schools  is  a  broad  subject,  and  one  that 
should  be  understood  by  all  school  officers  and  teachers.  The 
subject  of  school  ventilation,  heating,  light,  and  school  accom- 
modation, is  under  consideration  by  a  special  committee  of  your 
Board,  and  will  doubtless  receive  full  consideration  in  due  time. 

5  <',>'' 
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I  had  proposed  to  discuss  somewhat  the  effect  of  school  work 
by  the  teachers  in  its  relation  to  the  nervous  system  of  the 
pupils.  But  the  length  of  this  report  would  be  too  much 
extended  by  such  a  discussion,  and  I  will  only  add  that  I  think 
more  blame  is  charged  to  the  schools,  in  this  respect,  by  a 
portion  of  the  community,  than  justly  belongs  to  them, 
especially  in  this  city. 

Several  years  since  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  pupils  in  the  Ungraded  school,  then  in  the  old 
High  school-house,  were  unable  to  use  their  eyes  for  any  length 
of  time  without  pain  or  uneasiness.  Many  of  these  pupils  had 
drifted  into  this  school  on  account  of  the  inability  of  their 
teachers  elsewhere  to  manage  them.  This  want  of  continued 
application  was  often  supposed  £o  be  sullenness,  and  was  treated 
accordingly  ;  but  an  examination  of  their  eyes  showed  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  defective  vision,  a  fact  of  which  they 
were  generally  ignorant.  They  simply  knew  that  they  could 
not  use  their  eyes  as  other  pupils  did,  but  did  not  know  the 
reason  why. 

A  very  common  complaint  of  the  eyes  of  children  is  myopia, 
or  near-sightedness,  and  I  believe  the  following  points  in  regard 
to  this  disease  are  well  established  :  1.  It  is  a  disease.  2.  Its 
period  of  development  is  that  of  childhood.  3.  It  often  exists 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  child  or  its  parents.  4.  It  is 
aggravated  by  unfavorable  conditions  of  school  work,  such  as 
badly  arranged  school  buildings  and  furniture,  school  text- 
books, with  fine  print,  bad  light,  and  bad  air. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  affection  of 
the  eyes  prevails.  Authorities,  well  established  and  recognized, 
tell  us  that  of  young  people  in  school,  or  who  use  their  eyes 
upon  minute  objects,  when  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
26  per  cent,  in  this  country  are  near-sighted  ;  in  Russia,  40  per 
cent.,  and  in  Germany,  62  per  cent. 

Color  blindness  is  another  affection  of  the  eyes  often  incon- 
venient, and  sometimes  quite  harmful  in  its  consequences  ;  and 
the  most  singular  thing  about  it  is,  that  in  most  cases  its  vie- 
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tims  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  irregularity  in  their  vision. 
Two  notable  cases  are  mentioned  as  of  actual  occurrence.  A 
carriage  painter,  after  painting  one  side  of  a  coach,  mixed  some 
paint  of  another  color,  and  put  it  upon  the  other  side,  without 
knowing  the  difference.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  salesman, 
who  exhibited  several  articles  of  furniture  of  different  colors, 
supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  same  set.  The  indignation  of 
the  customer,  at  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  trick,  was  the  means 
of  convincing  the  salesman  of  a  defect  in  his  vision,  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  ignorant.  Aside  from  other  considerations, 
the  relation  of  color  blindness  and  near-sightedness  to  the  welfare 
of  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  is  a  very  important  one. 

At  my  request,  as  you  will  remember,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  last  spring  to  make  an  examination  of  the  vision 
of  the  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  you  saw  fit  to  place 
me  upon  that  committee  with  Dr.  Gardner  of  your  Board.  An 
examination  has  been  made  of  more  than  a  thousand  pupils, 
and  the  results  are  herewith  submitted  in  a  special  report, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Gardner.     (See  appendix  to  this  report.) 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR 

COST. 

My  connection  with  the  schools  of  Springfield  covers  a  period 
of  ten  years  and  a  half ;  and  the  first  whole  school  year  of  my 
service  was  the  year  1874.  In  examining  the  growth  of  the 
schools  from  that  year  to  the  present,  inclusive,  a  period  of  ten 
years,  I  find  the  following  results  : 


1874. 

1883. 

Increase. 

Population  of  the  City,  estimated, 

32,000 

36,000 

14  per  cent. 

School  population,  .... 

4,712 

G,5G6 

39  "  44 

No.  of  Pupils  enrolled,    .    .  . 

5,448 

6,070 

11   44  " 

No.  of  Pupils  belonging,      .  . 

4,070 

4,661 

14  "  44 

No.  of  Pupils  in  daily  attendance, 

3,804 

4,423 

16  44  44 

$110,185.79 

$98,624.26 

10  %  decrease. 
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The  school  population  of  1874,  taken  by  the  assessors,  is 
probably  much  too  low.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase, 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  in  the  attendance  upon  the  Evening  and 
Draughting  schools,  but  the  expense  in  1883  is  less  than  for 
1874. 

The  comparison  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  schools  in  different 
cities,  is  never  reliable  without  taking  into  account  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cities  and  the  schools.  The  schools  of  one  city 
may  be  of  a  higher  order  than  those  in  another,  and  for  that 
reason  may  cost  more.  The  schools  of  this  city  are  not  as 
expensive  as  in  some  similar  cities  ;  but  are  more  so  than  in 
others.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  last-named  fact  are  the 
following  :  We  have  quite  a  number  of  very  small  schools  in 
the  outlying  districts,  and  some  of  them  are  more  expensive, 
per  pupil,  than  the  High  school ;  and  all  of  them  more  so  than 
the  Grammar  schools.  The  number  of  school  buildings,  for 
our  number  of  pupils,  is  larger  than  in  some  cities.  There  are 
several  places  in  New  England,  with  a  school  enrollment  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  where  the  number  of  school-houses  is  respect- 
ively, 12,  15,  17,  etc.,  instead  of  26 — the  number  in  our  city. 
This  increases  the  expense  of  fuel,  repairs,  janitors,  and  princi- 
pals' and  teachers'  salaries.  If  the  Putt's  Bridge  and  the  Eive 
Mile  Pond  schools  could  be  consolidated,  and  the  ten  Primary 
schools  of  the  city  be  brought  into  four  buildings  (which  I  do 
not  propose) ,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  our  school-houses,  from  26  to  19,  would  save  con- 
siderable expense. 

The  cost  of  the  higher  grades  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
lower ;  and  in  cities  which  report  a  small  per  capita  expense, 
fewer  pupils,  relatively,  reach  the  higher  grades. 

The  interior  construction  of  our  High  school  building  occa- 
sions an  extra  expense  of  from  $700  to  $1,000  per  year.  If 
the  large  study  rooms  there  could  be  divided  by  partitions  into 
smaller  rooms,  and  the  organization  of  the  school  changed,  the 
school  could  be  carried  on  with  one  or  two  less  teachers  than 
at  present. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

I  still  believe  in  the  views  upon  manual  training  expressed 
in  my  last  report.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  practically 
this  year  in  New  Haven,  Boston,  and  other  places  ;  and  the 
question  of  its  general  recognition  seems  to  me  to  be  simply 
one  of  time. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  continued 
interest  in  the  Springfield  schools  ;  my  hearty  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  their  many  good  features,  and  my  firm  belief 
and  hope  in  their  future  improvement. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  approval  and  sympathy  of  those 
who  have  co-operated  with  me  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools, 
and  especially  to  the  public,  the  teachers,  and  the  Committee, 
this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  81,  1883. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  EXAMINE 
THE  VISION  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
(See  Superintendents  Report,  under  "School  Hygiene.'") 


To  the  School  Committee : 

Your  special  committee,  appointed  to  test  the  vision  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  respectfully  report,  that  they  have 
examined  the  pupils  in  the  Elm  street  and  Central  street  Gram- 
mar schools,  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  grade,  inclusive  ;  also 
the  four  classes  in  the  High  school. 

The  tests  were  made  with  well  illuminated  letters,  presenting 
an  angle  of  five  minutes  of  a  degree,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
feet ;  and  perfect  vision  was  recorded  whenever  the  letters  were 
read.  Each  pupil  had  both  eyes  tested,  together  and  singly  ; 
that  is,  binocular  and  monocular  vision. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  examined  was  1,082;  and  of 
this  number,  886  had  perfect,  and  196  defective,  sight.  Errors 
of  refraction  were  sufficiently  corrected  by  lenses,  before  the  test 
was  made,  to  secure  accurate  results  for  tabulation.  A  few  were 
placed  on  the  defective  list  who  had  compound  astigmatism  ; 
that  is,  eyes  with  the  front  part,  or  cornea,  with  different  merid- 
ional curvature,  or  irregular  curvature.  If  this  had  been  cor- 
rected, it  might,  and  might  not,  have  slightly  changed  the  figures. 
Errors  of  refraction  were  found  in  372  cases,  of  whom  291  had 
hypermetropia ;  that  is,  the  eyes  were  undeveloped,  and  with 
too  short  an  axis  :  81  had  myopia,  or  near-sightedness  ;  and  69 
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were  sufficiently  astigmatic  to  produce  indistinct  sight,  unless 
the  errors  of  refraction  had  been  first  corrected. 

Seven  pupils  were  color  blind,  either  red  or  green,  or  both, 
tested  by  colored  worsteds  and  by  Ole  Bull's  Color  Chart. 

The  degree  of  hypermetropia,  measured  by  the  strongest  posi- 
tive lens  through  which  the  test  letters  could  be  read  distinctly, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet,  ranged  from  .50  to  4.50  dioptrics  ; 
that  is,  by  the  metric  scale  used  for  such  measurements.  The 
degree  of  myopia,  measured  by  the  weakest  negative  lens  which 
gave  distinct  vision  by  the  test,  extended  from  .50  to  18.  The 
test  included  spasmodic  myopia,  which  could  not  practically  be 
eliminated  at  a  public  examination.  The  percentage  of  myopia 
in  the  whole  number  was  7.48  ;  in  the  Grammar  schools,  it  was 
6.2  ;  and  in  the  High  school,  14.4.  In  the  lowest  grade  exam- 
ined, the  fourth,  comprising  202  pupils,  of  the  average  of  about 
eleven  and  a  half  years,  the  per  cent,  was  4.3  ;  and  this  had 
increased  to  ten  per  cent,  in  the  senior  class  of  the  High  school, 
numbering  40  pupils,  of  the  average  age  of  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  years. 

The  gradation  of  myopia  was  not  uniform.  None  was  found 
in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Central  street  school,  numbering  39 
pupils  (average  age  a  little  less  than  eleven  years)  ;  and  the 
highest  was  21  per  cent,  in  the  sophomore,  or  second  year, 
class  in  the  High  school,  numbering  58  pupils,  whose  average 
age  was  sixteen  years  and  a  half. 

Comparing  the  phases  of  myopia  by  the  degree  of  its  devel- 
opment, in  each  pupil,  we  found  a  similar  characteristic  increase, 
as  we  did  numerically.  Of  the  46  cases  of  myopia  in  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  the  average  was  2.31  dioptrics;  and  this  had 
increased  in  the  High  school  class,  numbering  35  pupils,  to  3.5, 
an  increase  of  1.29. 

In  1881,  the  Government  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Wash- 
ington, reported  45,000  examinations  of  various  nationalities, 
comprising  Austrians,  Russians,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Ameri- 
cans, as  giving  the  following  results:  In  village  schools,  1.4 
per  cent.  ;  in  high  schools,  21  per  cent.  ;  and  in  universities, 
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40  per  cent.  Examinations  of  school  children  in  America  give 
a  smaller  per  cent,  than  above  recorded;  and  others,  foreign, 
give  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  in  universities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  percentage  in  Grammar  schools 
is  much  greater  than  has  been  recorded  heretofore ;  but  this 
may  be  because  our  lowest  grade  examined  averaged  a  higher 
age  than  that  noted  by  other  examiners.  The  average  age  of 
our  fourth  grade  was  eleven  years  and  six  months. 

An  examination  of  as  large  a  number  of  artisans,  as  the  above 
number  in  schools,  has  not  been  made  ;  but  a  sufficient  number, 
including  adults,  has  come  under  observation  to  confirm  the 
theory  that  continuous  work  upon  fine  objects,  in  bad  light, 
and  in  impure  air,  is  a  prolific  source  of  myopia. 

To  assume  that  near-sightedness  (myopia)  is  wholly  attribu- 
table to  our  schools  and  colleges,  is  manifestly  wrong,  because 
this  assumption  ignores  the  home  factors — factors  which,  includ- 
ing heredity,  may  far  exceed  all  others.  Approximatively,  in 
cities,  a  child's  detention  in  school,  after  five  years  of  age, 
amounts  to  only  five  twenty-fourths  of  a  day  during  five-sevenths 
of  a  week  and  ten-twelfths  of  a  year.  And  yet,  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  our  plan  of  bringing  up  children,  if  it 
permits,  even  with  home  evils,  the  formation  and  development 
of  so  serious  a  disease  of  the  eye  as  myopia — a  disease  which, 
when  it  equals  3.50  dioptrics,  the  average  in  our  High  school, 
is  attended  with  quite  a  percentage  of  blindness  in  one  eye. 

The  eyes  of  children,  in  our  Primary  schools,  are  seldom 
continuously  fixed  upon  books,  letters,  or  other  objects,  during 
any  long  period  of  time  ;  but  as  the  pupil  advances,  the  periods 
are  lengthened ;  and  yet  seldom  as  long  as  the  time  taken  at 
home  to  read  an  attractive  story. 

Parents  and  teachers  often  unwittingly  injure  the  eyes  of 
children,  by  requiring  them  to  study  at  home,  at  a  time  when 
the  light  is  bad,  and  when  the  whole  system  needs  relaxation 
from  care,  and  the  rest  that  ought  to  follow  a  day  of  excitement, 
work,  and  worry  ;  and  particularly  needed  because  they  are 
children. 
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There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  writing  a  prominent 
part  of  the  Primary  course  of  study ;  and  it  may  be  that  here 
we  shall  find  a  sad  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  "As  the  twig- 
is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined."  Primary  children  are  more  readily 
affected  because  their  power  to  resist  physical  evils  is  undevel- 
oped. The  younger  they  are,  the  more  they  are  prone  to  bring 
books  and  other  objects  in  close  relation  with  the  eye  ;  hence, 
clear  light  ought  to  be  maintained,  because  poor  light  requires 
that  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  an  object  be  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  obscurity.  And  pure  air  should  be 
provided,  and  also  frequent  relaxation  from  mental  and  physical 
labor,  because  in  proportion  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  will  they 
be  less  capable  of  performing  mental  and  manual  labor ;  and 
because  continuous  labor,  without  resting  intervals,  causes 
weariness,  and  atony  (want  of  tone)  of  the  muscles,  which  is 
largely  increased  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere. 

Children  have  the  faculty  of  accommodation  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  eye ;  and  to  secure  the  benefit  of  close 
approximation  of  objects,  they  will  place  the  head  in  a  position 
to  exclude  one  eye  from  seeing  the  object.  This  is  done  to 
avoid  the  labor  of  converging  the  eyes,  which,  at  near  points, 
becomes  excessive  and  tiresome,  if  at  all  prolonged.  Converg- 
ence is  essential  to  single  sight,  at  all  points  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  eye  ;  and  is  not  considered  excessively  laborious, 
unless  the  object  to  be  seen  is  brought  within  twelve  inches. 
Therefore,  objects  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  not  to  require 
a  near  view  to  see  them  distinctly.  Light  ought  to  be  so  clear 
as  to  give  clear  sight  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches,  for  all 
objects  that  present  an  angle  of  five  minutes  of  a  degree. 

School  rooms  and  dwellings  need  to  be  sufficiently  illumi- 
nated to  avoid  shadows,  and  concentrating  points  of  light. 
Neither  should  the  light  shine  directly  into  the  eye.  Obedi- 
ence to  these  rules  is  essential  to  prevent  myopia;  and  will  be 
useful  to  avoid  the  troubles  of  hypermetropia,  a  condition  of 
the  eye  attended  with  too  short  an  axis,  the  result  of  undevel- 
Opment.     Although  hypermetropia  in  some  eyes  is  sufficiently 
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intolerable  to  prevent  a  practical  use  of  them,  it  is  not  itself  a 
disease.  It  prevails,  probably,  in  a  majority  of  persons,  and 
quite  often  is  not  detected  with  ordinary  tests.  It  may  have 
all  its  annoyances  removed  by  resting  the  eyes  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty itself  is  not  thereby  removed,  and  it  becomes  more  intoler- 
able in  advanced  life.  It  is  a  prolific  cause  of  various  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  eyelid,  and  produces  a  large  per  cent,  of  cross-eyes, 
or  strabismus.  This  complaint  is  often  attributed  to  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood  which,  from  weakness,  allow  its  development 
only  in  hypermetropic  eyes. 

In  this  examination,  26  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  manifested 
hypermetropia ;  whereas,  the  probability  is  that  twice  as  many 
more  had  it,  but  did  not  give  evidence  of  it.  The  test  did  not 
go  beyond  manifestation. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  were  nearly  as  many 
astigmatic  as  myopic  pupils.  Astigmatism  is  often  erroneously 
assumed  to  be  myopia,  or  some  other  disease  of  the  eye.  It  is 
dependent  upon  an  irregular  refraction  of  the  front  part  of  the 
eye,  or  cornea,  and  can  be  corrected  only  by  properly  ground 
lenses.  Failure  to  correct  it  brings  in  a  train  of  evils  pro- 
ductive of  myopia,  and  it  may  aggravate  hypermetropia.  It 
quite  often  conjointly  exists  with  one  or  the  other,  and  compli- 
cates the  trouble. 

Teachers  ought  to  be  provided  with  tests,  and  instructed  to 
make  a  test  of  the  sight  of  all  pupils,  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  from  the  test.  If  the  pupil  is  unequal  to  the  task,  the 
parent  should  be  notified.  And  if  the  fact  is  known  to  the 
parent,  and  not  to  the  teacher,  then  the  teacher  should  be  noti- 
fied, that  care  may  be  taken  not  to  impose  rules  or  regulations, 
in  school  work,  that  may  aggravate  the  difficulty. 

Further  observations  might  be  judiciously  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  improvements  can  be  made  in  seats 
and  desks  ;  in  the  admission  of  light ;  in  the  discipline  of  pupils 
in  near  work  ;  and  in  special  regulations  for  those  with  disturb- 
ance of  vision. 
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The  statistics  given  in  the  course  of  this  report  are  tabulated 
below  for  convenience  of  examination  : 

Statistics  of  the  Examinations. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  examined,        ......  1,082 

Perfect  vision,   886 

Defective  vision,     .    •    .       .       .       .       .        .       .       .  .196 

Errors  of  refraction,      .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .372 

Manifest  hypermetropia,         ........  291 

Myopes  (near-sighted),  true  and  spasmodic,   .....  81 

Astigmatic,  69 

Color  blind,   7 

Range  of  hypermetropia  (dioptrics),      .....    .50  to  4.50 

Range  of  myopia  (dioptrics),         ......       .50  to  18 

Per  cent,  of  myopes   7.48 

Per  cent,  of  hypermetropes,  ........  26.89 

Per  cent,  of  astigmatics,        ........  6.35 

Per  cent,  of  myopes  in  lowest  grade,      ......  4 

Per  cent,  of  myopes  in  highest  grade,     ......  10 

Per  cent,  of  myopes  in  Grammar  schools,       .....  6 

Per  cent,  of  myopes  in  High  school,       ......  14 

Per  cen^t.  of  myopes  in  sophomores  in  High  school,         ...  21 
Boys,  myopic,  in  High  school,        .......  9 

Boys,  myopic,  in  Elm  street  school,        ......  21 

Girls,  myopic,  in  High  school,        .......  26 

Girls,  myopic,  in  Elm  street  school,        ......  16 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  GARDNER,  M.  D., 
A.  P.  STONE, 

Special  Committee,  etc. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1884. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  UPON  THE 
RECESS  QUESTION. 

To  the  School  Committee : 

In  September  last  you  instructed  me  to  investigate  the  recess 
question,  and  to  visit  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  such  other  places 
as  might  be  deemed  best,  for  that  purpose.  I  went  to  Roch- 
ester in  October  and  spent  two  days  in  the  schools,  accompanied 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  several  of  the  school 
commissioners  of  that  city,  who  kindly  extended  to  me  every 
facility  needed  to  inspect  the  schools  and  to  confer  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades  of  the  Rochester 
schools,  the  morning  session  begins  at  9  o'clock  and  closes  at 
11.30,  and  the  afternoon  session  begins  at  1.30  and  closes  at 
3.30.  The  three  lower  grades  are  dismissed  in  the  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock.  In  these  schools  the  midsession  recess,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  for  pupils  to  go  out  together  into  the  yard,  is  dis- 
pensed with,  but  at  10.15  in  the  morning  and  at  2.30  in  the 
afternoon,  five  minutes  are  devoted  to  physical  exercises  and 
marching,  in  every  school  room,  while  the  windows  are  thrown 
open  sufficiently  to  change  the  air  of  the  room.  There  are, 
also,  in  some  of  the  grades,  at  least,  other  brief  intervals  of 
rest  and  change  of  position. 

Another  form  of  relaxation,  and  an  admirable  one,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  what  is  termed  the  fire  drill.  At  a  given  signal, 
which  is  heard  through  the  building,  all  the  pupils  in  every 
school  room  rise  instantly  to  their  feet,  form  in  line,  as  they 
have  been  previously  instructed,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers,  and  pass  rapidly,  in  double  lines,  down  the  stairways 
and  out  into  the  yard,  those  on  the  first  floor  going  out  first  and 
those  on  the  second  and  third  floors  following  in  order.  Upon 
reaching  the  yard  they  form  into  lines  again  facing  the  building, 
ready  for  further  orders.  The  pupils  all  understand  perfectly 
the  order  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  different  rooms  are  to 
fall  into  line  in  the  hallways,  and  by  what  stairways  and  doors 
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they  are  to  pass  out  of  the  building.  This  exercise  originated, 
I  believe,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  rapid,  orderly  and  safe 
exit  from  the  building  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  or  of  a  panic 
of  any  kind  ;  but  it  is  now  used  also  in  many  places  as  a  pleas- 
ant and  safe  kind  of  recreation.  In  cold  and  stormy  weather 
it  can  be  carried  out,  partially  at  least,  in  sections,  in  the  hall- 
ways and  basement. 

As  I  saw  the  fire  drill  in  the  Rochester  schools,  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  an  admirable  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
for  a  good  purpose,  by  thorough  discipline  and  drill.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  about  it  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  performed.  Many  of  the  school-houses  at  Roch- 
ester are  larger  than  those  in  this  city,  and  in  this  exercise  their 
buildings  are  usually  cleared  of  all  their  pupils  in  about  a 
minute  from  the  time  the  first  signal  is  given.  In  one  instance, 
in  which  I  timed  the  movement  by  my  watch,  625  pupils  passed 
into  the  yard  in  40  seconds.  And  yet  there  was  no  confusion, 
no  crowding,  nor  pushing,  nor  stumbling,  and  no  loud  talking  ; 
but  the  pupils  gave  unmistakable  evidence  in  their  faces  that 
they  greatly  enjoyed  the  fire  drill. 

In  all  these  schools  individual  recesses  are  freely  granted, 
there  being  no  unnecessary  restraint  or  ceremony  about  them. 

By  a  diligent  use  of  my  time  and  by  the  courtesy  of  those 
who  accompanied  me,  I  was  able  to  extend  my  calls  to  a  large 
number  of  school  rooms,  in  all  of  which  I  questioned  the 
teachers  freely  in  regard  to  the  no  recess  plan  and  its  results, 
and  in  all  of  which  my  inquiries  were  as  freely  and  very  cor- 
dially answered.  In  some  of  the  schools  I  also  questioned  the 
pupils  upon  the  same  subject,  who  responded  readily  and  with- 
out reserve.  As  the  result  of  this  change  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  vital  points  to  be 
taken  into  account,  outranking,  indeed,  all  other  considerations, 
I  was  particularly  careful  to  investigate  thoroughly  those 
results  in  every  school  I  visited.  Near  the  close  of  the  sessions 
J  took  pains  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
school  rooms,  which  was  nowhere  bad  ;  also  the  appearance  of 
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the  pupils,  who  showed  no  signs  of  weariness  from  the  length 
of  the  session.  To  all  my  inquiries  the  replies  gave  the  fullest 
indorsement  of  the  new  plan  and  of  the  complete  satisfaction 
it  affords  to  all  parties  concerned.  In  no  case  did  any  one 
express  a  desire  to  go  back  to  the  former  plan.  The  teachers 
say  that  the  many  colds  and  other  complaints  contracted  by  the 
unavoidable  exposure  of  an  outdoor  recess,  are  now  very 
generally  avoided ;  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  better  than 
before ;  that  they  are  saved  from  the  evils  of  the  rough  play 
and  improper  talk  of  a  miscellaneous  recess,  thus  making  the 
discipline  of  the  school  much  easier ;  that  the  pupils  are  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind  for  school  work,  and  do  more  of  it,  and 
also  have  more  time  for  outdoor  life ;  and  that  they  hear  no 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  from  pupils,  parents  or  physicians. 

This  plan  was  not  adopted  at  Rochester  without  mature 
consideration.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  six  persons 
who  investigated  the  subject,  and  authorized  a  trial  of  it  to  be 
made  in  a  few  schools.  Meantime,  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  the  views  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  upon  the 
matter,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  change  proposed. 
Physicians  were  also  consulted  and  their  opinions  asked  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  change.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was  so  satisfactory,  and  the  opinions  of  all  parties  consulted 
were  so  favorable,  that  the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  recess.  This  report  was  also 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners,  and 
carried  into  immediate  effect  in  all  the  schools,  except  the  High 
school,  which  has  one  session  of  four  hours. 

In  addition  to  my  visit  to  Rochester,  I  have  corresponded 
with  the  superintendents  of  schools  at  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Woburn,  Mass.  I  have  also  had  personal  interviews 
with  the  superintendent  of  Woburn,  where  the  plan  has  been 
in  operation  three  years ;  and  with  the  superintendent  at 
Albany,  where  it  has  had  a  trial  of  more  than  two  years.  The 
opinions  of  all  these  gentlemen,  derived  from  their  actual 
experience,  are  almost  unanimously  in  confirmation  of  the 
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results  at  Rochester.  In  some  of  these  places  it  is  proper  to 
state,  however,  that  the  trial  has  not  yet  been  made  in  the  three 
lower  grades  of  the  schools.  I  have  just  learned,  too  late  for 
correspondence,  that  the  recess  was  abolished  at  Owego,  N.  Y., 
in  1874,  and  that  it  has  also  been  done  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  Newport,  R.  I. 

From  my  interviews,  observation  and  correspondence,  as 
spoken  of  above,  I  derive  the  following  as  a  proper  statement 
of  the  no  recess  plan,  and  of  its  advantages,  as  claimed  by  its 
friends  who  have  given  it  practical  trial : 

1.  In  place  of  an  outdoor  recess  of  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, the  pupils  are  given  thirty  minutes  of  time  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  session  for  outdoor  freedom ;  and  during  the 
session  one  or  more  brief  intervals  of  lively  calisthenic  exercises, 
in  good  air,  and  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
Individual  recesses  are  also  allowed  without  restraint. 

2.  The  danger  of  bodily  injury  from  the  rude  sports  of 
children,  and  the  frequent  colds  contracted  by  outdoor  exposure, 
which  occasion  so  much  irregularity  of  attendance,  are  avoided. 
In  this  respect  a  lessening  of  ill  health  is  claimed.  Many 
physicians  whose  children  attend  the  public  schools  with  no 
recess,  do  not  object  to  the  plan  when  conducted  with  proper 
limitations.  The  same  is  true  in  some  places  where  physicians 
are  members  of  the  school  board  ;  and  the  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  a  physician,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  by  the  abolition  of  the  recess  the  health  of  school 
children  will  be  improved. 

3.  Many  parents  dread  the  danger  of  the  moral  contamina- 
tion of  their  children  by  vicious  pupils — an  evil  which  cannot 
be  fully  checked  in  the  school  yard  by  any  teacher.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  petty  tyranny  and  the  bullying  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak  and  timid.  In  fear  of  these  evils,  many  parents 
have  not  sent  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  This  objec- 
tion is  now  removed  and  has  resulted  in  an  increased  attendance 
upon  the  schools. 

4.  The  discipline  of  the  school   is   greatly  improved,  by 
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avoiding  those  personal  difficulties  and  quarrels  which  originate 
in  the  rough  plays,  the  loud  words  and  loud  manners,  of  the 
recess.  Such  cases  often  call  for  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment.  Superintendent  Ellis  of  Rochester  thinks  that 
75  per  cent,  of  this  kind  of  discipline  is  now  avoided.  The 
pupils  are  more  orderly  and  industrious. 

5.  There  is  an  actual  gain  of  time  for  school  work  ;  the  loss 
of  time  in  preparation  for  the  recess,  and  in  bringing  pupils, 
after  its  excitements,  into  a  state  of  composure  proper  for  school 
work,  being  more  than  an  offset  for  the  difference  of  ten  min- 
utes between  the  length  of  the  recess  and  the  time,  thirty 
minutes,  taken  from  the  session  at  its  close.  This  results  in 
more  and  better  work. 

6.  Family  convenience  is  greatly  promoted  by  closing  at 
11.30  o'clock  A.  M.  It  is  claimed  that  the  dinner  hour  of  a 
majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  is  12  o'clock;  and  by 
this  arrangement  pupils  dine  with  their  parents,  and  even 
assist,  in  many  cases,  in  the  preparation  of  the  midday  meal. 
In  all  schools  there  is  more  or  less  importunity  for  children  to 
be  excused,  at  about  11.30  a.  m.,  to  carry  dinners  to  fathers 
and  brothers  working  at  great  distances  from  home.  Superin- 
tendent Cole  of  Albany  says  that  formerly  500  children,  upon 
the  average,  were  excused  daily  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  for 
this  purpose.  This,  of  course,  is  always  a  loss  of  schooling  to 
the  children,  keeping  them  constantly  in  arrears  in  their  work, 
and  is  also  a  serious  drag  upon  classes  in  the  whole  school. 
Many  parents  also  wish  their  children  excused  at  about  3.30 
p.  M.,  to  take  lessons  in  music,  dancing,  etc.  The  early  closing 
of  the  afternoon  session,  allowable  by  the  change  of  hours, 
meets  all  such  cases. 

7.  Teachers  are  relieved  from  a  great  amount  of  police  duty 
necessary  at  recess,  and  the  administration  of  the  school  is 
much  simplified. 

8.  To  the  argument,  sometimes  advanced,  that  it  is  beneficial 
for  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions  to  meet  together  upon 
a  common  level,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  school  room  is  a 
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better  place  to  secure  the  influence  needed  in  that  respect, 
where  the  contest  is  not,  as  in  the  school  yard,  one  of  physical 
strength  and  boisterousness,  but  one  of  mind  and  character;  a 
contest  that  does  much  to  prepare  children  and  youth  for  good 
citizenship. 

9.  The  plan  has  not  been  abandoned  after  a  trial,  but  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor.  The  superintendent  of  the  Eochester 
schools,  in  a  report  just  received,  says  :  "Probably  no  change 
of  so  great  importance  has  ever  been  made  in  the  management 
of  our  schools  against  which  so  few  objections  have  been  urged, 
or  that  has  met  with  such  general  approval." 

As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  abolition  of  the  recess,  with  proper  substitutes 
in  its  place,  has  been  successful  and  beneficial  where  tried  ;  and 
has  been  attended  with  safety  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Springfield,  Jan.  7,  1884. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  29,  1883. 


[The  registered  number  is  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school 
during  the  year,  including  transfers  to  and  from  the  room,  by  promo- 
tions, consolidation  of  schools,  etc.] 
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High, 

Win.  W.  Colburn,  Prin  , 

322 

274.8 

262.7 

95.6 

E.  A.  Thompson,  Classic, 
J.  H.  Pillsbury,  Scientific, 
Mary  A.  Kneil,  Head  Ass't, 
Emma  K.  Clark,  Ass't  CPs, 
Mary  D.  Harmon,  Ass't, 
Myra  F.  Holman,  Ass't, 
Alma  S.  Brigham,  Ass't, 
Elizabeth  H.  Libby, French 
Augusta  J.  C.  Beach,  Ger. 

Hooker, 

9 
9 

J.  D.  Stratton,  Principal, 
Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

VIII,  IX 

60 

54.1 

50.8 

93.9 

8 

Fannie  Winchester, 

VII,  VIII 

58 

49.8 

47.2 

94.8 

7 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

VI,  VII 

61 

51.6 

48.1 

93.2 

6 

Emeline  A.  Browne, 

V,  VI 

62 

50.4 

47.4 

93.8 

5 

Clara  A.  Savage, 

VI 

64 

50.8 

47.4 

93.3 

4 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

V 

63 

50.4 

47.6 

94.4 

3 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

IV,  V 

60 

47.7 

45.2 

94.7 

2 

Clara  E.  Smith, 

IV 

68 

50.2 

47.6 

94.8 

1 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

IV 

73 

52 

49.9 

93.8 

Elm  Street, 

11 
11 

S.  F.  Chester,  Principal, 
Ellen  L.  Ware, 

VIII,  IX 

62 

56.1 

52.9 

94.2 

ro 

Emma  J.  Russell, 

VIII 

64 

49.6 

46.7 

94.1 

9 

Augusta  M.  Whittier, 

VII 

71 

48.4 

44.5 

92 

8 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

VII 

73 

49.2 

46.9 

95.2 

7 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VI 

83 

47.9 

43.6 

91 

6 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

VI 

88 

50 

45.3 

91 

5 

Clara  A.  Wood, 

V 

97 

51.1 

47.6 

93.1 

4 

Jane  A.  Holt, 

V 

62 

51.5 

47.7 

92.6 

3 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

IV 

73 

54.3 

50.4 

92.8 

2 

Chloe  St.  John, 

IV 

72 

49.6 

43.2 

87 

1 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

IV 

72 

53.2 

48.5 

91.3 
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Helen  L  Stiles 
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VII 

52 

44.7 

42.1 

93.8 

VI 

56 

46.5 

43.3 

92.8 
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VI 

61 

48.4 

44.9 

92.6 
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V 

68 

46 

41.1 

91.5 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

V 

64 

49.7 

44.3 

89.5 

4 

Anna  C^,  T^prlcm^ 

XlllllC*    V_/  •    X  LI  XV  1 1 1  O  y 

III,  IV 

67 

51.9 

48.6 

93.4 

3 

Sarah  C  Stiles 

II,  III 

83 

55.9 

51.6 

92.3 

2 

Clara  AI  Vail 

II 

71 

51.9 

48.1 

92.6 

1 

Sarah  C.  Edgar, 

I 

103 

60.4 

56.9 

94.1 

1  111*-  >tropt 

9 

Charles  Barrows,  Principal, 

IX 

52 

43.9 

41.5 

94.6 

9 

Jane  E.  Wright, 

8 

Helen  J.  Allen, 

VIII 

49 

42.4 

39.3 

92.7 

7 

Mary  A.  Extein, 

VII 

54 

47.6 

44 

92.5 

6 

Mattie  J.  Steele, 

VI 

59 

48.8 

45.8 

93.7 

5 

Anna  B.  Williams, 

VI 

58 

46.2 

41.9 

90.9 

4 

Martha  A.  King, 

V 

60 

46 

41.5 

90.2 

3  Mary  A.  Bodurtlia, 

IV 

58 

46.6 

42.7 

91.6 

2 

Electa  M.  Priest, 

IV 

68 

46.6 

43.4 

93.1 

1 

Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 

IV 

62 

46.6 

42.1 

90.2 

Cpfitrnl  Sfrppt 

9 
9 

Elias  Brookings,  Principal, 
Fannie  C.  Gaylord, 

VIII,  IX 

59 

48.6 

47.2 

97.1 

* 

Carrie  L.  Mosely, 

VII 

53 

43.2 

41.1 

95.1 

7 

Josie  M.  Bannon, 

VI 

52 

41.9 

40.4 

96.4 

6 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

V 

53 

42.6 

39.9 

93.6 

r> 

Harriet  H.  Lane, 

IV 

55 

43.9 

42.3 

96.3 

4 

Jennie  E.  Bartlett, 

III,  IV 

64 

46.1 

42.6 

92.4 

Julia  G.  Whitney, 

III 

57 

42.5 

40.1 

93.1 

2 

Nellie  A.  Hawkes, 

II 

72 

49.7 

45.3 

91 

1 

Hattie  M.  Schoepf, 
Jennie  A.  Skinner,  Ass't, 

I 

111 

68.3 

6L 

89.3 

Auburn  Street, 

[ 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Principal, 

III 

66 

48.3 

46.5 

96.2 

3 

Josie  M.  Bartlett, 

11 

79 

49.9 

47 

94.1 

2 

Minnie  E.  Chapin, 

T  IT 
1,  11 

\)  I 

54.6 

00. 1 

yi.7 

1 

Ella  J.  Jones, 

I 

116 

65.5 

55.9 

91.3 

diaries  Street 

3 

M.  Alice  Williams,  Prin., 

III 

54 

42.6 

40.9 

96.2 

2 

Sarah  L.  King, 

IL 

57 

41.1 

38.6 

93.9 

u 

Maggie  F.  Brennan, 

I 

47 

38.8 

36.9 

93 

1 

Lilla  E.  Wilson, 

I 

87 

43.8 

40.1 

91.5 

Emery  Street, 

2 

Ellen  M.  Miller,  Principal, 

II,  III 

69 

47.4 

44.1 

93 

Annie  L.  McDonald,  Ass't, 

1 

Minnie  Gray, 

[,  II 

62 

41.1 

38.4 

93.4 

Bridge  Street, 

3 

Lucy  II.  Pearl,  Principal, 

III 

66 

44 

40.6 

92.3 

2 

Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 

II 

69 

45.5 

41.2 

90.5 

1 

Louise  F.  Elwell, 

I 

89 

45.2 

40.7 

90 
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Court  Street, 

3 

Harriet  B.  Brown, 

II,  III 

65 

49 

45,5 

92.8 

2 

Annie  S.  Dibble, 

II 

71 

42 

39 

92.8 

1 

Kate  F.  Mozart, 

I 

85 

40 

35.5 

88.8 

West  Union 

4 

Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Principal, 

III 

104 

69 

64.5 

93.4 

Street, 

M.  L.  Morehouse,  Assistant, 

3 

Clara  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Eliza  J.  Hooker,  Assistant, 

II 

100 

67.8 

63 

93 

2 

Jennie  C.  Prentice, 

I,  II 

99 

56.3 

52.5 

93.2 

1 

Fannie  A.  Lewis, 

Mattie  J.  Lincoln,  Assistant, 

I 

141 

67.1 

61.2 

91.2 

York  Street, 

4 

Lizzie  Mason,  Principal, 

III 

70 

51.4 

47.4 

92.1 

3 

Lillian  A.  Twichell, 

II 

69 

49.3 

45.2 

91.7 

2 

Ella  C.  Colton, 

II 

88 

48.9 

44.7 

91.1 

1 

Hattie  E.  Wood, 

Susie  C.  Bannon,  Assistant, 

I 

139 

68.6 

63.4 

88.8 

School  Street, 

Flora  White, 

I-III 

51 

33.7 

30.1 

90.4 

Oak  Street 

4 

Ellen  M.  Strickland,  Prin., 

III 

67 

44.9 

40.6 

92 

Primary, 

8 

Jennie  E.  Bowman, 

II,  III 

60 

45.7 

41.5 

90.8 

2 

Jennie  I.  Adams, 

II 

63 

41.2 

37.5 

91 

1 

Mary  E.  Daboll, 

I 

99 

56.3 

49.6 

87.5 

East  Union 

4 

Addie  McKechnie,  Prin., 

III 

58 

42.5 

39.5 

93 

Street, 

3 

Ellen  P.  Wells, 

II 

59 

48.1 

44.5 

91.3 

2 

Katie  L.  Colton, 

I,  II 

70 

45.7 

41.9 

91 

1 

Hattie  Oatley, 

C.  Ruth  White,  Assistant, 

I 

98 

57.5 

51.9 

90.4 

Indian 

5 

Dwight  Clark,  Principal, 

V-IX 

81 

49.5 

47.9 

96.8 

Orchard, 

5 

Eva  J.  Nelson, 

4 

Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 

III,  IV 

56 

34.9 

34.1 

97.7 

3 

Mary  L.  Wight, 

II,  III 

59 

35.7 

35.1 

98.3 

2 

Faith  E.  Martin, 

I,  II 

79 

44.4 

43.3 

97.5 

1 

Susie  0.  Chandler, 

Lilla  G.  Richmond,  Ass't, 

I 

149 

66.7 

62.6 

93.7 

Brightwood, 

2 

Allie  G.  Axtelle, 

IV-VIII 

40 

23.5 

21.6 

91.8 

1 

Hattie  S.  Wood, 

I-III 

69 

39.8 

36.6 

90.9 

Ungraded. 

94.4 

Putt's  Bridge, 
©  » 

Florence  A.  Warner, 

91 

32.2 

30.6 

Five  Mile  Pond 

Melissa  E.  Burnett, 

33 

12.7 

10.7 

82 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Plattie  R.  Bradley, 

24 

15.2 

13 

93 

Wachogue, 

Annie  E.  Emerson, 

23 

9 

7.7 

82.5 

White  Street, 

Martha  F.  Harmon, 

24 

13.7 

12.6 

92.2 

Long  Hill, 

\jtXl  Unlo, 

Ada  M.  Lang, 

42 

21.9 

19 

86.5 

fipnY-rriflna  L  IVToOTP 
vJcUI  y  ictucl  J  J  •  ±yx\jyji  v. - , 

36 

24.5 

22.2 

90.6 

Dry  Bridge, 

Annie  E.  Passenger, 

37 

28 

24.9 

88.9 

Evening 

Schools. 

283 

Court  Street, 

Willmore  B.  Stone,  Prin., 

Tnd.  Orchard, 

Dwight  Clark,  Principal, 

163 

Draughting, 

C.  A.  Emery,  Teacher, 

204 

* 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

BY 

The  Graduating  Class  of  '83 

OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
At  the  Opera  House,  June  25,  1883,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


Prayer  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Terhune,  D.  D. 

Anthem — "  O  Praise  the  Mighty  God.'1 — Emerson.  Double  Quartette 

Salutatory  Addresses, 
Essay — Luck, 

Essay — "  Red  Letter  Days," 
Essay — Value  of  Mistakes, 
Music — "  Ave  Maria." — Alt. 
Oration — The  Invention  of  the  Telegraph, 
Essay — "  Young  America,1' 
Essay — Shams, 
Essay — Ballads, 

Music — "  Spinning  Song." — Cowen. 
Essay—"  Do  not  Drift,  but  Steer," 
Essay — "If  You  Wish  to  Know,  Inquire," 
Essay — "  Portia," 

Essay — "  Every  Evil  hath  its  Good," 
Oration — '•  Men  at  Some  Time  are  Masters  of  their  Fates," 

Edward  C.  Camp 

Music — "  Now  the  Day  is  Over." — Barnby.  Double  Quartette 

Essay,  with  Valedictory  Addresses,  Miss  Marion  Dickinson 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  the  Mayor. 
Music — Class  Song.    Written  by  George  C.  Gardner. 


Miss  Anna  M.  Stockbridge. 
Miss  Amelia  M.  Barker. 
Miss  A.  Louisa  Hatch. 
Miss  May  A.  Berry. 
Chorus  of  Young  Ladies. 
Charles  L.  Griffin. 
Miss  Alice  E.  Flagg. 
Miss  Fannie  C.  Ferry. 
Miss  Carrie  L.  Hawkes. 

Miss  Jennie  Slater. 
Miss  Grace  A.  Hubbard. 
Miss  Mary  Lobsitz. 
Miss  Effie  G.  Shaw. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Smith. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Allis,  Mary  W. 
Barker,  Amelia  M. 
Barney,  Ida  L. 
Berry,  May  A. 
Cain,  Maude  F. 
Carter,  Jessie, 
Chippie,  Fannie  F. 
Connor,  Ella  I. 
Cooley,  Alice  E. 
Dickinson,  Marion. 
Ferry,  Fannie  C. 
Flagg,  Alice  E. 
Fronke,  Anna  F. 


Spectemur  Agendo." 

Hatch 


A.  Louisa. 
Hawkes,  Carrie  L. 
Hubbard,  Grace  A. 
Hurlbut,  Martha  A. 
Lee,  "Lizzie  N. 
Lobsitz,  Mary. 
Newell,  Lizzie  C. 
Shaw,  Effie  G. 
Smith,  Mary  P. 
Squires,  Emma  L. 
Stearns,  Mary  B. 
Stockbridge,  Anna  M. 
Twichell,  Carrie  A. 

26. 


Camp,  Edward  C.  Montague,  Charles  D. 

Crighton,  Andrew  J.  Pease,  Edward  A. 

Gardner,  George  C.  Peirce,  William  F. 

Griffin,  Charles  L.  Pierce,  Frank  L. 

Griffith,  Harold  R.  Tegethoff,  William  F. 

Hayes,  William  P.  Toomey,  Michael  P. 

Ludden,  Michael  J.  Weston,  George  L. 

McKechnie,  William  G.  Wright,  Fred  C. 

16-42. 


Free  Evening  Draughting  School 

Winter  of  1882-83. 


Rooms  m  High  School  Building  on  State  Street. 
C.  A.  EMERY,  Teachf.r. 


Number  of  pupils  entered,   .......  204 

Average  age  of  pupils,        .......      22.4  years. 

Age  of  youngest  pupil,        .......      15  years. 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,     ........      57  years. 

Number  in  beginners' class,  .       .       .       .       .       .  .117 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 


Car  Builders,  . 

2 

Pipers,  . 

.  2 

Carpenters, 

.  15 

Pistol-makers,  . 

.  10 

Clerks,  . 

.  10 

Plumbers, 

.  2 

Jewelers, 

.  3 

Stone-cutters,  . 

.  3 

Lithographers, 

.  2 

Store-keepers, 

.  2 

Machinists, 

.  42 

Students, 

.  60 

Masons,  . 

.  2 

Tinners,  . 

.  4 

Moulders, 

2 

Watch-makers, 

.  5 

Paper-makers, 

.  3 

Watchmen, 

.  3 

Pattern-makers, 

.  2 

Wire- workers, 

.  4 

Photographers, 

.  .  2 

The  following  occupations  were  represented  by  one  each  : 
Armorer,  bank  clerk,  blacksmith,  book-binder,  brass  finisher, 
brick-maker,  butcher,  cabinet-maker,  carriage -maker,  cigar  - 
maker,  civil  engineer,  engineer,  engraver,  mechanic,  milk  ped- 
dler, musician,  porter,  post-office  clerk,  rubber  works,  salesman, 
soldier,  telegrapher,  toy-maker. 

The  school  commenced  Monday  evening,  November  13,  1882, 
and  closed  March  29,  1883,  and  was  in  session,  in  sections, 
eighty-nine  evenings. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  an  exhibition  of  drawings  was 
given  at  the  room  on  State  street,  April  6-7,  at  which  a  large 
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number  of  drawings  were  exhibited,  showing  shaded,  object, 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  geometrical  work. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  teach  mechanics  and  others 
branches  of  industrial  drawing  not  taught  in  the  day  schools  ; 
embracing  the  principles  of  instrumental  drawing  used  by  de- 
signers, decorators,  architects,  machinists,  and  engineers. 

Ladies  or  gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
school,  must  reside  in  Springfield  ;  must  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  be  regular  in  attendance. 

School  hours  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

The  tools  required  are  a  set  of  drawing  tools,  a  T  square,  two 
triangles,  six  thumb  tacks,  India  ink  and  dish,  rubber  eraser, 
No.  4  lead  pencil,  and  a  rule  or  scale  divided  into  inches  and 
parts  of  inches  ;  also  white  drawing  paper,  12  by  19  inches. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS,  MONDAY  EVENINGS. 

Use  of  tools  and  drawing  of  plane  figures  having  only  length 
and  breadth. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures,  having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

MIDDLE  CLASS,  TUESDAY  AND  THURSDAY  EVENINGS. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures  ;  completing  the  class  instruction. 
Practice  in  architectural  and  machine  drawing,  with  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

ADVANCED  CLASS,  FRIDAY  EVENINGS. 

Individual  instruction  and  practice  in  architectural,  mechan- 
ical, isometric,  and  perspective  drawing,  coloring,  shading,  and 
principles  of  mechanical  motions. 

Those  entering  the  advanced  class  will  be  required  to  make  a 
drawing  of  some  simple  object,  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  principles  taught  in  the  previous  classes. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  complete  all  of  his  drawings, 
and  hand  them  in  to  the  teacher,  who  will  retain  them  until  the 
close  of  the  school. 


List  of  Teachers 


Elected  for  the  School  Year  from  September  3,  1883,  to  June  27 
1884,  with  their  Residences,  and  the  Date  of  First 
Election  to  School  Service,  in  this  City. 
Corrected  to  January  1,  1884. 


Those  marked  *  have  not  been  in  continuous  service.  The  intervals  of 
absence  from  service  vary  from  one  to  twenty  years. 


William  W.  Colburn,  Principal, 
Everett  A.  Thompson,  Class'l  Teache 
John  H.  Pillsbury,  Scientific  M 
Mary  A.  Kneil,  Head  Assistant, 
Emma  K.  Clark,  Ass't  Class'l  Teachei 
Mary  D.  Harmon,  Assistant, 
Helen  M.  Pratt,  Assistant  (1), 
Alma  S.  Brigham,  Assistant, 
Elizabeth  H.  Libby,  French, 
Augusta  J.  C.  Beach,  German, 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

72  Mulberry  street, 
590  Main  street, 
34  Avon  Place, 
54  Court  street, 
76  Spring  street, 
24  Myrtle  street, 
1  School  street, 
30  Maple  street, 
28  Mattoon  street, 
174  Maple  street, 


Aug.,  1874. 

"  1876. 

"  1877. 
Sept.,  1873  * 

"  1875. 

■■  1875. 

"  1883. 

M  1879. 

"  1881. 

"  1881. 


HOOKER  SCHOOL. 


9. 

J.  Dwight  Stratton,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

23  Holyoke  street, 

Dec,  1855. 

9. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

54  Seventh  street, 

Sept.,  1865. 

8. 

Fannie  Winchester, 

VIII. 

183  Chestnut  street, 

May,  1849.1 

7. 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

VII. 

149  Fulton  street, 

Sept.,  1856/ 

6. 

Emeline  A.  Browne  (2), 

VI. 

82  Walnut  street, 

1869.: 

5. 

Lizzie  H.  Perry, 

VI. 

37  John  street, 

1883. 

4. 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

V. 

75  Auburn  street, 

"  1871/ 

3. 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

V. 

43  Seventh  street, 

"  1872. 

2. 

Clara  E.  Smith, 

IV. 

36  Winthrop  street, 

Dec,  1873. 

1. 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

IV. 

247  Union  street, 

April,  1875. 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

11. 

Simeon  F.  Clu  ster,  Prin., 

IX. 

21  Winchester  street, 

Jan.,  1871. 

11. 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

57  Sargeant  street, 

April,  1870. 

10. 

Emma  J.  Russell, 

VIII. 

Blake's  Hill, 

Aug.,  1879. 

9. 

Augusta  M.  Whittier, 

VII. 

627  State  street, 

April,  1866. 

8. 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

VII. 

27  Elm  street, 

April,  1862. 

7. 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VI. 

274  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1867. 

6. 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

VI. 

99  Bay  street, 

.Jan.,  1870. 

5. 

Clara  A.  Wood, 

V. 

66  Charles  street, 

Sept..  1874. 

4. 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

V. 

41  Bliss  street, 

April,  1869. 

3. 

Chloe  St.  John, 

IV.  V. 

60  High  street, 

Jan.,  1874. 

2. 

Annie  B.  Newell, 

IV. 

35  Cedar  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 

1. 

Carrie  A.  Thurston, 

IV. 

347  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 
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WOKTHINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 


Room  9. 

Eli  F.  Foster,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

40  High  street, 

May,  1854. 

9. 

Helen  J.  Alien, 

183  State  street, 

Sept.,  1867. 

8. 

Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 

VII. 

76  Spring  street, 

Sept.,  1871. 

7. 

Lucinda  V.  Harwood, 

V.  VI. 

77  Court  street, 

Jan.,  1876. 

6. 

Susan  M.  Marsh, 

V. 

28  Myrtle  street, 

Mar.,  1871. 

5. 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

IV.  V. 

75  Auburn  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

4. 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

IV. 

14  Bond  street, 

44  1874. 

3. 

Sarah  C.  Stiles, 

III. 

30  High  street, 

"  1881. 

2. 

Mary  A.  White, 

II. 

West  Springfield, 

April,  1882. 

1. 

Sarah  C.  Edgar, 

I. 

91  Spring  street, 

Sept.,  1881. 

OAK  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  9. 

Charles  Barrows,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

74  Walnut  street, 

Oct.,  1839. 

9. 

Jane  E.  Wright, 

401  Union  street, 

Dec,  1862. 

8. 

Jennie  R.  Cobbe, 

VII.  VIII. 

195  Walnut  street, 

April,  1870/ 

7. 

Mary  A.  Exteiu, 

VII. 

222  High  street, 

Jan.,  1865/ 

6. 

Mattie  J.  Steele, 

VI. 

99  Bay  street, 

Sept.,  1882. 

5. 

Anna  B.  Williams, 

V. 

82  Walnut  street, 

44  1870. 

4. 

Martha  A.  King, 

V. 

409  Union  street, 

Dec,  1854.' 

3. 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 

IV.  V. 

401  Union  street, 

April,  1863. 

2. 

Electa  M.  Priest, 

IV. 

359  Central  street, 

44  1868. 

1. 

Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 

IV. 

52  W.  William  street, 

Jan.,  1869. 

CENTRAL  STREET  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  9, 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

Madison  avenue, 

Sept.,  1869. 

9. 

Fannie  C.  Gaylord, 

24  High  street, 

"  1871/ 

8. 

Harriet  H.  Lane, 

VII. 

24  Winthrop  street, 

Dec,  1866/ 

7. 

Josie  M.  Bannon, 

VI. 

110  Hickory  street, 

"  1864. 

6. 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

V. 

Foster  Court, 

44  1872. 

5. 

Julia  G.  Whitney, 

IV. 

11  Cherry  street, 

Sept.,  1856/ 

4. 

Jennie  E.  Bartlett, 

III.  IV. 

37  Spruce  street, 

44  1875. 

3. 

Emma  R.  Chapin, 

III. 

135  Florence  street, 

44  1883. 

2. 

Nellie  A.  Hawkes, 

I.  II. 

281  Worthington  street, 

"  1880. 

1. 

Hattie  M.  Schoepf, 

I. 

398  Central  street, 

"  1872. 

AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  4. 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 

III. 

51  Seventh  street, 

Jan.,  1869. 

3. 

Josie  M.  Bartlett, 

II.  IH. 

43  Seventh  street, 

"  1871. 

2. 

Minnie  E.  Chapin, 

II. 

26  Mattoon  street, 

Sept.,  1876. 

1. 

Ella  J.  Jones, 

I. 

143  Carew  street, 

44  1872. 

CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  3. 

M.  Alice  Williams,  Prin. 

,  III. 

59  Morgan  street, 

Jan.,  1871. 

2. 

Sarah  L.  King, 

II. 

100  William  street, 

Sept.,  1879. 

n 

Maggie  F.  Brennan  (4), 

I.  11. 

19  Essex  street, 

Nov.,  1882. 

i. 

LilliaE.  Wilson  (3), 

I. 

29  Seventh  street, 

Sept.,  1877. 

EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  3. 

Ellen  M.  Miller,  Prin., 

II.  III. 

71  Elliott  street, 

April,  1860/ 

3. 

Amie  M.  Billings,  Ass't(6), 

45  Holyoke  street, 

Jan.,  1884. 

2. 

Annie  L.  McDonald  (5), 

I. 

75  Linden  street, 

April,  1880. 

L 

Minnie  Gray, 

I. 

39  Grant  street, 

Sept.,  1870, 
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Room  3.   Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prin., 
2.   Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 
1.   Susie  C.  Bannon, 


BRIDGE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

III.   202  Union  street, 
II.   162  Chestnut  street, 
I.   110  Hickory  street, 


Sept.,  1859. 
•«  1882. 
"  1882. 


COURT  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  3.   Susie  F.  Elwell,  Prin. 
2.   Annie  S.  Dibble, 
1.   Kate  F.  Mozart, 


GRADE. 

III. 
II. 
I. 


294  Chestnut  street, 
394  Main  street, 
42  Seventh  street, 


Jan.,  1874. 

"  1879. 
Sept.,  1876.* 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin.,        II.  III. 

4.  Mildred  L.  Morehouse,  Ass't, 

3.  Clara  E.  Fitzgerald,  II. 

3.  Eliza  J.  Hooker,  Ass't, 

2.  Jennie  C.  Prentice,  I.  II. 

1.  Fannie  A.  Lewis,  I. 
Mattie  J.  Lincoln,  Ass't, 


176  Union  street, 
Avon  Place, 
592  Main  street, 
194  High  street, 
39  Mulberry  street, 
346  Maple  street, 
4  Mulberry  street, 


April,  1872. 
Sept.,  1876. 
Dec,  1881. 
Sept.,  1881. 

"  3873  * 
Mav,  1882. 


YORK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Lizzie  Mason,  Prin., 

3.  Lillian  A.  Twichell, 

2.  Jennie  M.  Skinner, 

1.  Hattie  E.  Wood, 


GRADE. 

III.  43  Central  street,  Sept.,  1874. 

II.  313  Worthington  street,  April,  1882. 

I.  II.  281  Central  street,  Sept.,  1882. 

I.  66  Charles  street,  April,  1880. 


Flora  White, 


SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

GRADE. 

I.-III.   West  Springfield, 
OAK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Sept.,  1881. 


Room  4. 


Ellen  M.  Strickland,  Prin., 
Jennie  E.  Bowman, 
Jennie  I.  Adams, 
Marv  E.  Daboll, 


II 


III. 
III. 
II. 
I. 


695  State  street, 
13  Maple  street, 
3  Lincoln  street, 
27  Madison  avenue, 


1861. 
Sept.,  1873. 
Jan.,  1880  * 
Aug.,  18S0. 


EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4. 
3. 
2. 
1. 


Addie  McKechnie, 
Ada  M.  Lang, 
Katie  L.  Colton, 
Hattie  Oatley, 
C.  Ruth  White,  Ass't, 


GRADE. 
III. 
II. 
I.  II. 
I. 


Boston  Road, 
106  Bay  street, 
627  State  street, 
689  Union  street, 
87  King  street, 


Sept.,  1874. 

1882. 
Mar.,  1880. 

"  1867. 
Sept.,  1882. 


INDIAN  ORCHARD  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  5.  Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 

5.  Eva  J.  Nelson, 

4.  Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 

3.  Mary  L.Wight, 

2.  Faith  E.  Martin, 

1.  Susie  O.  Chandler, 

Lilla  G.  Richmond,  Ass't, 


('•  RADE. 

V.-IX. 


nr.  iv. 
ii.  in. 


108  nampden  street, 
197  Hancock  street, 
114  Myrtle  street, 
114  Myrtle  street, 


I.O. 


IT.    274  Worthington  street, 
I.    74  Berkshire  street, 
Hampshire  street, 


Feb.,  1861. 
Jan.,  1882. 
Dec,  1864. 

"  1875. 
Jan.,  1875. 

"  1883. 
April,  1882. 
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BRIGHT  WOOD  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  2.   Allie  G.  Axtelle,  IV.-VTII.   45  Charles  street,  Sept.,  1881. 

1.   Hattie  S.  Wood,  I.-III.   36  Boylston  street,  Dec,  1872. 

PUTT'S  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Florence  A.  Warner,  Ludlow,  Sept  ,  1875. 

FIVE  MILE  POND  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 


SIXTEEN  ACRES  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Georgia  A.  Hodskins,  At  Geo.  Foster's,  Sept.,  1883. 

WACHOGUE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Annie  E.  Emerson,  At  C.  W.  StrouL's,  Sept.,  1882. 

WHITE  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Martha  F.  Harmon,  64  Spring  street.  Aug.,  18S0. 

LONG  HILL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Hattie  R.  Bradley,  315  Worthington  street,  Nov.,  1880. 

CARLISLE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Georgiana  L.  Moore,  140  Spring  street,  May,  1856.* 

BRY  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Annie  E.  Passenger,  At  Charles  Shaw's,  Nov.,  1882. 


Music  Teacher.— Frederick  Zuchtmann,  15  North  street,  September,  1883. 
Drawing  Teacher.— Luella  E.  Fay,  27  Wilcox  street,  September,  1874. 
Draughting  Teacher.— Charles  A.  Emery,  28  Florida  street,  December,  1870. 
Penmanship  Teacher.— Anna  E.  Hill,  Easthampton,  April,  1881. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Court  Street.— Principal,  E.  Brookings.  Assistants,  G.  F.  Chester,  E.  F.  Lyford,  Mary 
E.  O'Neil,  Eliza  J.  Hooker,  Mattie  J.  Lincoln,  Mary  F.  Corcoran,  Gertrude  F.  Graves,  Annie 
M.  Billings,  Kate  Taylor. 

Indian  Orchard.— Principal,  Dwight  Clark.  Assistants,  Mary  E.  Richardson,  Frances 
H.  Warriner,  Alice  K.  Smith,  Lilla  G.  Richmond,  Fidelia  M.  Warriner,  Mary  L.  Wight, 
Hattie  F.  Ray,  Susie  O.  Chandler. 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  each  school  served  for  a  part  of  the  term  only. 

(1)  Absent  a  part  of  the  fall  term  on  account  of  sickness ;  place  filled  by  Fannie  M.  Upson. 
(2)  Absent  during  the  fall  term;  place  filled  by  Eva  A.  Lane.  (3)  Resigned  December  21. 
(4)  Promoted  to  room  No.  1,  January,  1884;  place  filled  by  Mary  L.  Conant.  (5)  Promoted 
to  newroom  January  1, 1884.  (6)  Appointed  January  1, 1884,  in  place  of  Annie  L.  McDonald, 
Assistant,  promoted. 


LIST  OF  JANITORS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Aubum  Street. — Fred.  0.  Allen,  84  Main  street. 

Bridge  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis.  Sumner  avenue. 

Brightwood. — J.  H.  Smith,  25  Worcester  avenue. 

Carlisle. — E.  J.  Lyman,  Benton  street. 

Central  Street. — X.  Copeland,  15  Central  Place  avenue. 

Charles  Street. — Fred  O.  Allen,  8-4  Main  street. 

Court  Street. — Geo.  Bond,  83  Court  street. 

Dry  Bridge. — Joseph  Shaw. 

East  Union  Street. — Geo.  R.  Goodrich. 

Elm  Street. — Geo.  Bond,  83  Court  street. 

Emery  Street. — C.  H.  Emerson,  197  North  street. 

High  School. — Alanson  Towne,  99  High  street. 

Hooker. — C.  H.  Emerson,  197  North  street. 

Indian  Orchard. — Chas.  E.  Walters,  50  Hampden  street. 

Long  Hill. — Edward  R.  Burgess. 

Oak  Street  Grammar. — L.  H.  Cross,  79  Tyler  street. 

Oak  Street  Primary. — Albert  Parker,  74  Morris  street. 

PutVs  Bridge. — John  Blain. 

School  Street. — Albert  Parker,  74  Morris  street. 
Sixteen  Acres. — G.  H.  Foster. 
Wachogue. — Walter  Strout. 

West  Union  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 
Worthington  Street. — Marcus  Moore,  34  Linden  street. 
York  Street. — W.  II.  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 


School  Committee  for  1884. 


HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large. — AVERY  J.  SMITH,  .  December  31,  1885. 

Ward  1. — GEO.  H.  BLELOCH,  .  December  31,  1885. 

Ward  2.— MILTON  BRADLEY,  .  December  31,  1885. 

Ward  3. — JOHN  R.  SMITH,  .  .  December  31,  1886. 

Ward  4.— C.  S.  HURLBUT,    .  .  December  31,  1886. 

Ward  5.— O.  M.  BAKER,       .  .  December  31,  1886. 

Ward  6.— J.  D.  S AFFORD,    .  .  December  31,  1884. 

Ward  7.— W.  W.  GARDNER,  .  December  31,  1884. 

Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,  .  December  31,  1884. 

CHAIRMAN, 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

O.  M.  BAKER. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  Room  5,  City  Hall ;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.  ; 
Saturdays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

E.  BARTON. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  Street,  first  door  west  of  City  Hall ; 
office  hours,  Sh  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  Street. 
M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


Standing  Committees,  1884. 


High  School: 

The  Mayor  and  Messrs.  Gardner,  Bleloch  and  Baker. 

Text  Boohs  and  Examinations : 

Messrs.  Baker,  Gardner  and  Bradley. 

Esti  mates  and  Expenditures : 

Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Safford  and  J.  K.  Smith. 

Teachers  and  Salaries: 

Messrs.  Baker,  Gardner  and  A.  J.  Smith. 

Repairs  and  Improvements: 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Smith,  Bleloch  and  Safford. 

Schools  in  Ward  Eight: 

Messrs.  Goodavtn,  Hurlbut  and  A.  J.  Smith. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing: 

Messrs.  Bradley,  Hurlbut  and  J.  li.  Smith. 

Music : 

Messrs.  Safford,  A.  J.  Smith  and  Baker. 
Evening  Schools: 

Messrs.  Bleloch,  Hurlbut  and  Goodwin. 

District  Lines: 

The  Mayor  and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Smith,  Safford  and 
Bradley. 


Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
month,  at  7.30  P.  M. 


Calendar,  1884. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  1884  ;  ends  March  28, 1884. 
Summer  Term  begins  April  7,  1884;  ends  June  27,  1884. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  1,  1884;  ends  December  17, 
1884. 

VACATIONS. 

March  29  to  April  6,  1884,  inclusive. 
June  28  to  August  31,  1884,  inclusive. 

From  Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving,  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

December  18  to  December  28,  1884,  inclusive. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday,  or  the  day  follow- 
ing when  that  occurs  on  Sunday  ;  Memorial  Day  ;  all  National 
and  State  Fast  Days. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  2  p.  M.  to  4  p.  m.  ;  High  School,  8  1-2 
a.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 


SPECIMEN  QUESTIONS 
Used  for  Admission  to  the  High  School, 


ARITHMETIC. 

[Let  your  work  appear  in  full.    Write  ans.  after  each  answer.] 

1 .  Define  a  number  ;  an  abstract  number  ;  a  concrete  num- 
ber ;  a  compound  number  ;  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two 
or  more  numbers. 

2.  Define  notation ;  numeration.  What  are  the  two  com- 
mon methods  of  notation?    Write  sixty-five  by  each  method. 

3.  What  is  United  States  money?  Name  its  denominations  ; 
its  principal  coins,  and  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made. 

4.  What  is  a  surface ?  A  rectangle?  A  solid?  Give  the 
rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle  ;  the  solid  contents  of  a 
rectangular  solid. 

5.  Write  the  table  for  long  measure  ;  for  avoirdupois  weight ; 
for  time  measure. 

6.  Define  commission ;  customs  or  duties ;  taxes ;  insur- 
ance ;  policy. 

7.  Define  capital ;  par  value  ;  market  value. 

8.  Define  interest ;  principal ;  amount ;  rate  ;  a  promissory 
note. 

9.  What  is  ratio?  Write  one.  What  is  proportion?  Write 
one. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  power  of  a  number 
and  the  root  of  a  number  ? 

11.  Find  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  2£  and  f.  Find  the 
product  of  18.75  and  2.1,  and  give  the  rule  for  pointing  off 
the  answer. 
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12.  Compute  the  interest,  at  6  per  cent.,  on  $756.25,  for  1 
year  11  months  and  24  days. 

13.  Make  out  a  bill,  to  Robert  Hall,  of  the  following  arti- 
cles, and  receipt  the  bill  in  your  own  name  :  One  barrel  of 
flour,  $6.50;  eight  pounds  of  butter  at  32  cents  per  pound; 
four  pounds  of  raisins  at  16  cents  per  pound ;  three  pounds  of 
cheese  at  19  cents  per  pound,  and  1  pound  of  Rio  coffee,  42 
cents. 

14.  Find  the  second  power  of  13,  and  the  second  root  of 
529.  ' 

15.  A  case  of  four  dozen  hats  cost  $156,  and  they  are  sold 
at  $4  each  ;  what  is  the  gain,  per  cent? 

16.  What  is  the  bank  discount,  at  6  per  cent.,  and  what  the 
proceeds,  of  a  note  for  $2,000,  due  in  six  months? 

17.  A  note  for  $1,200  was  given  December  6,  1879  ;  March 
18,  1880,  one-half  of  the  note  was  paid.  What  was  due  June 
30,  1880, — the  rate  of  interest  being  7  per  cent?  (By  the 
U.  S.  Rule.) 

18.  A  man  owes  A  $1,800  ;  B,  $750,  and  C,  $1,950.  His 
assets  are  :  Money  on  hand,  $205  ;  a  horse  and  carriage  valued 
at  $260  ;  and  a  stock  of  goods  for  which  he  is  offered  $1,200. 
What  per  cent,  can  he  pay  ;  and  what  will  A,  B  and  C  each 

receive  ? 

19.  If  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  12  degrees  west  of  Boston,  what 
time  is  it  at  Columbus  when  it  is  noon  at  Boston  ? 

20.  Required  the  cost  to  carpet  a  hall  25J  feet  wide  and  54 
feet  long,  the  price  of  the  carpeting  one  yard  wide  being  $1.65 
per  yard ;  lining  3  cents  per  yard,  and  the  expense  of  making 
and  putting  down  16  cents  per  yard. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  a  mountain;  and  name  and  locate  the  principal 
mountain  systems  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Draw  a  small  figure  representing  the  earth,  and  showing 
the  axis,  equator,  parallels,  and  meridians.  Mark  the  poles, 
N.  and  S.,  respectively. 
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3.  Define  a  cape;  an  isthmus,  a  plateau,  a  plain,  and  a 
peninsula,  and  name  one  of  each. 

4.  Name  and  locate  five  important  countries  in  Europe,  with 
their  capitals. 

5.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  sailing  from 
Cincinnati,  O.,  to  Bangor,  Me.  ? 

6.  Xame  the  principal  business  of  the  following  States  : 
Rhode  Island  ;  Xew  York  ;  Michigan  ;  Alabama  ;  Texas  and 
Colorado. 

7.  Bound  Illinois  ;  and  name  and  locate  two  of  its  rivers, 
and  two  cities. 

8.  Xame  five  large  rivers  in  North  America,  and  tell  into 
what  body  of  water  each  flows. 

9.  Xame  and  locate  three  important  countries  in  Asia,  with 
their  capitals. 

10.  What  recent  discovery  has  been  made  in  Africa,  and  by 
whom  was  it  made  ? 

11.  Xame  and  locate  six  important  islands,  or  groups  of 
islands. 

12.  Locate  Montpelier,  Ilarrisburg,  Mobile,  Annapolis, 
Galveston,  Denver,  Santiago,  Glasgow,  Vienna,  Tokio,  and 
two  cities  on  the  Connecticut  river. 

13.  Tell  what  you  know  of  cotton  ;  the  States  and  countries 
in  which  it  grows,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

14.  Draw  a  small  map  of  Massachusetts,  and  locate  Xew 
Bedford,  Boston,  Lowell,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield, 
Greenfield  and  the  Connecticut  river. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise?    The  Stamp  Act? 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 

3.  Xame  in  order  the  first  three  and  the  last  four  Presidents 
of  the  L'nited  States. 

4.  How  did  the  United  States  acquire  Louisiana ;  Florida  ; 
California  and  Alaska? 

5.  For  what  are  the  following  places  noted  ?    Valley  Forge  ; 
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Plymouth,  Mass.  ;  Philadelphia ;  Ticonderoga ;  and  Appo- 
mattox. 

6.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution?  Of 
the  Mexican  War  ?    Of  the  late  Civil  War  ? 

7.  Name  the  thirteen  original  States. 

8.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

9.  Tell  what  you  remember  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  early  New  England  colonies. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  Perry's  victory. 

11.  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

12.  Condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  government,  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

13.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Burgoyne. 

14.  Name  three  important  battles  in  the  Civil  War,  with  the 
State  in  which  each  took  place. 

15.  What  were  some  of  the  early  Indian  wars  in  New  Eng- 
land? 

16.  Tell  what  you  remember,  briefly,  of  Paul  Jones  ;  Rob- 
ert Fulton  ;  Santa  Anna  ;  J ohn  Cabot ;  Stonewall  Jackson  ; 
John  Smith  ;  Brigham  Young  ;  Israel  Putnam  ;  Lafayette  ; 
and  Tecum s eh. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  a  collective  noun,  and  write  one  ;  a  proper  noun, 
and  write  one. 

2.  What  parts  of  speech  are  compared?  Compare  a  word 
of  each  kind. 

3.  Name  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  tell  what  each  expresses. 

4.  Define  a  numeral  adjective,  and  write  one. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb. 

6.  Give  two  rules  for  comparing  adjectives,  and  compare  : 
handsome  ;  active  ;  bad  ;  few  ;  little. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun;  one 
containing  an  adverb. 

8.  Define  a  regular  verb.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the 
following  :  see  ;  hear  ;  fight ;  say  ;  draw  ;  go  ;  write  ;  run. 
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9.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  words  :  lady ;  child  ; 
man  ;  mouse  ;  wolf ;  sister-in-law  ;  woman  ;  sheep  ;  brother  ; 
ox. 

10.  Xame  the  cases  of  nouns  ;  the  modes  of  the  verb  ;  and 
define  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  write  one. 

11.  "Where  do  you  use  the  article  a?  Where  an?  Give  an 
example  of  the  use  of  each. 

12.  "Lives  of  good  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  ; 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 
Make  a  list  of  the  nouns  in  the  above  extract ;  one  of  the 
adjectives  ;  one  of  the  pronouns  ;  one  of  the  prepositions. 

13.  Analyze  the  following  : 

"The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers." 

14.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  : 

"The  torrent  swept  the  glen,  the  ocean  lashed  the  shore ; 
Then  rose  the  Spartan  men,  to  make  their  bed  in  gore  !" 

15.  Correct  the  following  : 

They  hadn't  ought  to  have  done  it.  I  intended  to 
have  gone.  Who  did  you  see?  Pass  me  them  books.  lie 
give  me  a  book  yesterday.  There  is  six  cents  to  pay  you  for 
your  trouble.    The  door  was  broke  by  him  and  I. 

MUSIC. 

1.  How  many  Scales  have  we  in  music?    Xame  them. 

2.  Describe  the  Diatonic  Scale. 

3.  Describe  the  Chromatic  Scale. 

4.  Describe  the  Minor  Scale. 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Clef? 

6.  How  many  Clefs  have  we  ?    Xame  them,  and  write  them. 

7.  What  are  the  rules  for  transposing  the  Scales  by  Sharps 
and  by  Flats? 

8.  How  do  you  find  the  relative  Minor  of  any  Major  key? 

9.  Transpose  the  Diatonic  Scale  into  the  keys  of  G,  D,  A, 
E,  F,  Bb,  Eb,  A". 
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10.  Write  the  relative  Minor  Scale  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F, 
B\  Eb,  Ab. 

11.  What  is  the  signature  of  E  Minor,  B  Minor,  F  Sharp 
Minor,  C  Minor,  D  Minor,  G  Sharp  Minor,  F  Minor? 

12.  Is  it  correct  to  say  a  tune  is  written  in  the  key  of  two 
Sharps,  or  four  Flats?    If  not,  state  the  objection. 

SPELLING. 

Convenience,  debauchery,  greasy,  barrier,  chocolate,  Mich- 
igan, militia,  transition,  sarsaparilla,  prairies,  Faneuil,  mas- 
sacre, receipts,  marriage,  villain,  assault,  cupboard,  circuit, 
mustache,  ruffian,  Quito,  parallel,  February,  niece,  caterpillar. 


Location  of  the  Schools, 


THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS,  WITH  THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THEIR  DISTRICTS. 


Corrected  to  January ,  1884. 

High  School, — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788 
square  feet. 

District  :  the  whole  city. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  Main  street, 
corner  of  Greenwood  street.    Area  of  lot,  33,411  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  southern  boundary  commences  at  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  bridge  and  extends  along  the  rail- 
road to  Town  l>rook  ;  by  the  brook  to  Liberty  street ;  thence 
easterly  along  the  north  side  of  Liberty  street ;  not  including 
that  street. 

Brightwood  "Primary  and  Semi-graded  School. — At 
Brightwood,  north-east  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott 
avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood.  Its  south- 
ern boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
road in  Washburn  street ;  of  which  street  the  Primary  grade 
belongs  to  the  Brightwood  school,  and  the  Grammar  grade  to 
the  Hooker  Grammar  school. 

Auburn  Sired  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 
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The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Grammar 
School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Holyoke,  Essex,  and  Linden  streets,  not  includ- 
ing the  latter. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School.  —  South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenwood  and  Holyoke  streets, 
not  including  the  latter ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  river ; 
south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad  from  the  river  to 
Town  Brook ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  brook  to  the  north  side 
of  Congress  street,  not  including  it ;  thence  to  Chestnut  street, 
and  by  this  street  to  Greenwood,  including  the  whole  of  Green- 
wood street,  and  of  Franklin  street  to  Chestnut  street. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot,  7,498 
square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street,  not  including  it ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Emery  Street  District  above  mentioned ; 
and  on  the  north  by  Linden  street,  including  that  street. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of  Long 
Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  river ;  on  the  north  by 
Bridge  street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Bridge  street  the 
line  extends  along  Chestnut  and  Maple  streets  (not  including 
those  streets)  to  Central  street,  across  Central  street  and  thence 
along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Maple  street,  to  Locust 
street. 

The  easterly  half  of  Central  street  between  Main  and  Maple 
streets  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  Central  Street  District  for 
those  who  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  nearness. 

This  group  is  divided  into  four  Primary  Districts,  as  follows  : 

Bridge  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
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Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
7,190  square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  Street  District,  having 
for  its  southern  boundary,  Pynchon  and  East  Court  streets, 
including  those  streets. 

This  district  also  includes  the  Primary  grade  of  that  portion 
of  the  Worthington  Street  Group  west  of  Main  street,  between 
Bridge  street  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

Court  Street  Primary  School. — Old  High  school-house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall. 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 

This  district  lies  next  south  of  the  Bridge  Street  District, 
and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  State  street  from  the  Con- 
necticut river  to  Main  street,  thence  the  middle  of  Main  street 
to  Union  street,  and  East  Union  street  (not  including  it)  from 
Main  to  Maple  street. 

West  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side 
of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  next  south  of  the  Court  Street  Dis- 
trict, and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  Margaret  and  Win- 
throp  streets,  including  both. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets,  not  including  those  streets. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — 
On  the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  corner 
of  Byere  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along  Byers  to  Pearl, 
Pearl  to  Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  by 
the  railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty,  Liberty  to 
Town  Brook,  Town  Brook  to  the  railroad,  the  railroad  to  the 
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Connecticut  river,  the  river  to  Bridge  street,  Bridge  street  (not 
including  it)  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthington,  Worthington  to 
Chestnut,  Chestnut  and  Maple  (including  both)  to  Mulberry, 
Mulberry  to  School,  School  to  State,  and  State  to  Byers  before 
mentioned. 

School  Street  Primary  School.  —  South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Worthington  Street  District. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  west  by  Maple 
street,  south  by  Mulberry  street,  and  on  the  east  the  boundary 
extends  from  Mulberry  across  Union  and  through  Ingraham 
avenue,  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  to  State  street. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. — South-east  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with  Walnut 
street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Worthington 
Street  District,  on  the  north  by  the  Worthington  Street  Dis- 
trict and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  on  the  east  by  the 
New  England  Railroad  and  a  line  extending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion across  the  Boston  Road  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road ;  and  on  the  south  by  Cedar  and  Lebanon  streets,  not 
including  those  streets.  The  residents  immediately  east  of  the 
New  England  Railroad  are  included  in  this  district. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. — South-west  corner  of  Union 
and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Oak  Street  Grammar 
School  District  lying  between  the  School  Street  Primary  Dis- 
trict on  the  west,  and  Thompson  and  Hancock  streets  on  the 
east,  including  Thompson  street,  but  not  Hancock  street. 

East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of  Union 
street,  east  of  Hancock.    Area  of  lot,  25,779  square  feet. 

Includes  that  portion  of  Oak  Street  Grammar  School  Dis- 
trict east  of  Hancock  and  Thompson  streets. 
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Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — Corner 
of  Central  and  Spruce  streets.    Area  of  lot,  23,934  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York  Street  Pri- 
mary District ;  on  the  north  by  Lebanon  and  Cedar  streets  to 
Madison  avenue,  by  Madison  avenue  to  Avon  Place,  and  by 
Avon  Place  to  Maple  street ;  and  on  the  south  by  Orange 
street.     (See  Elm  Street  District.) 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot, 


Wachogne  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  8,275 
square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  sixteen  Acres 
Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road 
with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  six  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  15,056 
square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Bos- 
ton road,  near  Carlisle  brook  and  about  two  miles  from  Court 
Square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dirnmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  Square. 
Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Pull's  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from  Indian 
Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow  road,  about 
seven  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  10,130  square 
feet. 

Indian,  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — At  the 
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corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard  village. 
Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Indian  Orchard. 

Dry  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — On  the  old  Chicopee 
Falls  road  (formerly  Factory  street,  now  St.  James  avenue), 
a  little  north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad,  about  two 

and  one-half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,   

square  feet. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  territory, 
respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said  schools,  with- 
out further  specifications ;  subject,  however,  to  any  limits  or 
alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  Ungraded  School  Districts  are  allowed, 
after  passing  the  Primary  grade,  to  attend  such  Graded  School 
as  will  suit  their  convenience. 


LAWS 


RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PASSED  BY  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE  OF  1883. 


Chapter  174. 

Ax  Act  for  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Evening 

Schools. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloics: 

Section  1.  Every  town  and  city  having  ten  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  addition  to 
the  schools  required  by  law  to  be  maintained  therein,  evening 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  twelve  years  of.  age 
in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior. 
Such  other  branches  of  learning  may  be  taught  in  such  schools 
as  the  school  committee  of  the  town  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  2.  The  school  committee  of  such  towns  shall  have 
the  same  superintendence  over  such  evening  schools  as  they 
have  over  other  schools,  and  may  determine  the  term  or  terms 
of  time  in  each  year,  and  the  hours  of  the  evening  during  which 
such  schools  shall  be  kept,  and  may  make  such  regulations  as 
to  attendance  at  such  schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  exempt  any 
person  from  the  requirements  of  section  one  of  chapter  forty- 
seven  of  the  Public  Statutes. — May  9,  1883, 
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Chapter  224. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Manu- 
facturing and  other  establishments. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1*.  Section  one  of  chapter  forty-eight  of  the  Public 
Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read,  "Section  1.  No 
child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  in  this  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  so 
employed  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in 
session  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides.  Any  parent  or 
guardian  who  permits  such  employment  shall  for  such  offence 
forfeit  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town." 

Sect.  2.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect  July  first,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

June  2,  1883. 

Chapter  30. 

Resolve  for  the  Encouragement  of  Industrial  Art  in  the 
Common  Schools. 

Hesolved,  That  the  board  of  education  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  examine  carefully  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
industrial  drawing,  as  adopted  in  the  common  schools,  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  estab- 
lish in  the  courses  taught  in  said  schools  a  closer  conformity  to 
the  course  of  instruction  of  the  normal  art  school ;  to  the  end 
that  the  effect  of  its  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  cultivation 
and  encouragement  of  industrial  art  may  be  more  widely  and 
thoroughly  diffused  in  the  common  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth.—  April  23,  1883. 


A  TABLE, 


GIVING  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  WITH 
THEIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  CONDITION. 
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Auburn  Street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

222 

Good. 

Brightwood, 

Brick 

2  B* 

2 

'{ 

98 

Good. 

Bridge  Street, 

Wood 

2 

3 

1 

151 

Fair. 

Carlisle, 

Brick 

2 

1 

•i 

54 

Good. 

Charles  Street, 

Wood 

2 

5 

i 

201 

Old  and  bad. 

Court  Street,  f 

Brick 

2 

b 

135 

Good. 

Central  Street, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

l 

454 

Good. 

Dry  Bridge, 

Wood 

1 

1 

40 

New. 

Emery  Street, 

Brick 

2 

3 

i 

112 

Fair. 

Elm  Street, 

Brick 

4  B 

13 

l 

657 

Good. 

East  Union  St., 

Brick 

2  B 

4 

2 

217 

Good. 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Brick 

2 

1 

34 

Good. 

Hooker, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

483 

Good. 

High  School, 

Brick 

3  B 

2 

17 

392 

Good. 

Indian  Orchard, 

Brick 

3B 

5 

2 

281 

Good. 

Long  Hill, 

Brick 

1 

1 

35 

Old. 

Oak  St.,  Grammar, 

Brick 

3  B 

9 

1 

445 

Good. 

Oak  St.,  Primary, 

Brick 

2  B 

4 

4 

224 

New. 

Putt's  Bridge, 

Brick 

1 

1 

56 

Old  and  bad. 

School  Street, 

Wood 

1 

1 

1 

64 

Renewed  in  1879. 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Brick 

2 

1 

34 

Good. 

West  Union  St., 

Wood 

2  B 

4 

2 

260 

Good. 

Wachogue, 

Wood 

1 

1 

44 

Good. 

White  Street, 

Brick 

2 

1 

40 

Good. 

Worthington  St., 

Brick 

3  B 

10 

1 

544 

Good. 

York  Street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

1 

216 

Renewed  in  1879. 

*  With  a  basement,  besides  the  stories  named. 

t  Second  story,  one  room,  two  recitation  rooms,  and  110  scats,  used  for  Evening  School 
only. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1883-4. 


Grade  I.,  $500  and  525 

Grade  II.,  500 

Grades  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  525 

Grade  VI.,  550 

Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  600 

Grade  IX.,  650 

Grammar  School  Principals,  .....  1,800 
Indian  Orchard  School  Principal,  ....  1,500 
Primary  School  Principals,  ....  600  and  625 
Primary  Assistants,  not  in  charge  of  a  room,  .  375  and  425 
Temporary  Assistants,  $5,625  per  week. 
Ungraded,  or  District  Schools,  according  to  the 

size  of  the  school,  .  .  .  400,  450  and  475 
High  School :  Principal,  .....  2,700 
Classical  Teacher,  ....  1,800 
Scientific  Teacher,  ....  1,800 
Head  Lady  Assistant,  .  .  .  1,200 
Assistant  Classical  Teacher,  •.  .  1,000 
Other  Assistants,      ....  700 

Music  Teacher,  1,000 

Drawing  Teacher,  ......  900 

Writing  Teacher,   .        .        .        .        .        .        .  900 


Each  Grade  occupies  one  year  of  school  work. 
Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  Primary  Grades;   and  Grades 
IV.  to  IX.,  inclusive,  are  Grammar  School  Grades, 


EXPENDITURES, 
SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT, 

From  the  Organization  of  the  City  in  1852,  to  1883. 


From  1852  to  1850,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included  in  current 
expenses. 


School 

Enroll- 

Average 
No.  Be- 

Census. 

ment. 

longing, 

2,188 

2,270 

1,549 

2  253 

2,273 

1  642 

2,449 

2*561 

1,621 

2,641 

2,409 

1,769 

2,606 

2,441 

1,815 

2  525 

2,459 

1  824 

2,675 

2*569 

1,862 

2  505 

2,546 

1  855 

2  472 

2,594 

1,934 

2,688 

2,752 

1  959 

3  OQO 

3  097 

9  1 33 

3  341 

3,808 

2  342 

3  70Q 

3  7*S3 

Oft  oo 

9  9QK 

3  71  3 

3  822 

9  4<)0 

3,846 

3',675 

3,187 

4  225 

3,760 

3,266 

4,'l41 

4*029 

3*304 

4,156 

4,617 

3,509 

4,232 

4,679 

3,822 

4,167 

4,901 

3,717 

4,331 

4,853 

3,674 

4,399 

5,238 

3,900 

4,712 

5,448 

4,071 

5,668 

5,743 

4,296 

5,408 

5,890 

4,481 

5,375 

5,877 

4,615 

5,379 

6,112* 

4,639* 

5,524 

6,024 

4,751 

5,865 

6,292 

4,874 

6,285 

6,452 

5,007 

6,452 

6,626 

5,136 

6,566 

6,720 

5,103 

Current 
Expenses. 


89 
31 


$6,558 
13,257 
15,049  89 
16,451  22 
17,501 
18,727 
18,494  40 
18,315  77 
18,765  04 
17,961  30 
19,358  08 
22,286  56 
29,941  54 
37,242  93 
48,542 
54,423 
66,544  60 
68,524  83 
73,636 
79,489 
92,286  88 
96,704  92 
110,185  79 
115,579  -94 
106,535  59 
89,173  51 
82,762  53 
81,441  59 
82,520  75 
87,292  47 
91,538  48 
98,058 


03 
67 


28 
56 


97 

26 


65 


Repairs. 


$3,205  91 
3,144  54 
2,939  88 
3,532  04 
2,956  24 
2,601  92 
915  05 
5,662  30 
5,516  10 
5,728  90 
3,718  32 
7,529  04 
7,778  57 
4,027  70 
4,096  28 
5,086  27 
16,760  88 
16,545  76 
6,972  95 
3,167  60 
2,938  91 
1,708  02 
2,528  04 
7,497  14 
9,240  86 
9,088  23 
8,272  53 


New 
Buildings. 


$6,403  47 
671  00 
1,553  16 


10,645  00 

53,969  78 

59,062  72 

41,267  84 

62,270  59 

34,285  49 

12,444  57 

28,340  00 

71,202  63 

53,095  82 

65,303  01 

12,902  18 

2,053  88 


1,209  82 
9,436*00 


*  All  Schools,  day  and  evening,  included  from  this  date. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  1,  1883. 
To  the  City  Council: 

In  accordance  with  the  City  Ordinance,  I  herewith  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  Report  of  Expenditures  for  the 
School-Houses,  for  the  year  ending  this  day. 

REPAIRS. 


Auburn  Street  School,   $123  18 

Brightwood  School,  .......  86  75 

Bridge  Street  School — new  water  closets,  land,  walks 

and  grading,   1,291  93 

Carlisle  School,   8  99 

Central  Street  School,   289  24 

Charles  Street  School,   84  15 

Court  Street  School — painting,  grading  and  turfing 

yard,  new  walks,    .       .       .       .  1,048  78 

Dry  Bridge  School,   17  68 

East  Union  Street  School,   63  07 

Elm  Street  School,   339  43 

Emery  Street  School,   195  96 

Five  Mile  Pond  School   4  48 

High  School — land,  grading  and  turfing  on  Temple 

Street,  new  walks  and  water  closets,      .       .  1,254  39 

Hooker  School,   263  86 

Indian  Orchard  School — new  furnaces,  and  royalty  on 

walk,   1,037  90 

Long  Hill  School,   29  69 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School,   422  91 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$6,562  39 
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Amount  carried  forward,  . 
Oak  Street  Primary  School,  . 
Putt's  Bridge  School, 
School  Street  School — new  water  closets. 
Sixteen  Acres  School, 
Wachogue  School,  .... 
West  Union  Street  School, 
White  Street  School, 
Worthington  Street  School,  . 
York  Street  School, 
Miscellaneous  work  and  cartage, 


SUPPLIES. 

Auburn  Street  School,  .... 

Brightwood  School,  .... 

Bridge  Street  School,  .... 

Carlisle  School,  ..... 

CentraV Street  School,  .... 

Charles  Street  School,  .... 

Court  Street  School,  .... 

Dry  Bridge  School,  .... 

East  Union  Street  School, 

Elm  Street  School,  ..... 

Emery  Street  School,  .... 

Five  Mile  Pond  School,  .... 

High  School,  ...... 

Hooker  School,  ..... 

Indian  Orchard  School,  .... 

Long  Hill  School,  ..... 

Oak  Street  School,  

Oak  Street  Primary  School, 

Putt's  Bridge  School,  .... 

School  Street  School,  .... 

Sixteen  Acres  School,  .... 

Wachogue  School,  ..... 

West  Union  Street  School, 

White  Street  School,  .... 

Worthington  Street  School, 

York  Street  School,  .... 
Soap,  soda,  matches,  oil,  etc., 
Lawn  dressing,  .... 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$6,562  39 

91  36 

11  46 
697  70 

24  60 

20  18 
122  62 

15  91 
164  02 
152  72 
409  57 

  $8,272  53 


$11 

31 

4 

51 

7 

34 

99 

33 

31 

4 

.'56 

10 

79 

3 

11 

13 

97 

38 

83 

6 

69 

1 

88 

14 

64 

38 

26 

24 

13 

2 

13 

33 

55 

1 

86 

71 

4 

87 

2 

26 

1 

22 

12 

37 

3 

62 

40 

11 

12 

21 

46 

19 

62 

60 

$438  82 

84 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 
Carting  night  soil, 
Watering  streets, 
Miscellaneous, 

Charcoal,  wood  and  shavings 
Janitors'  salaries, 
Cleaning  small  school-houses 

Agent's  salary, 
Total, 

Respectfully  submitted 


$438  82   $8,272  53 
24  50 


83  00 
19  45 


564  77 
184  79 


$6,034  97 
16  00 


$6,050  97 
800  00 

$15,873  06 


ELBRIDGE  BARTON,  School-House  Agent. 


Board  of  Aldermen,  December  24,  1883. 
Accepted,  ordered  printed  and  sent  down  for  concurrence. 

A.  T.  FOLSOM,  Clerk. 


Concurred. 


Common  Council,  December  24,  1883. 

E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk. 
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REPORTS 

OF  THE 

School  foroittee  and  Superintendent, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


School  Committee  for  1885. 


HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large.— AVERY  J.  SMITH,     .  December  31,  1885. 

Ward  1.— GEO.  H.  BLELOCH,     .  December  31,  1885. 

Ward  2.— MILTON  BRADLEY,     .  December  31,  1885. 

Ward  3. — JOHN  E.  SMITH,  .       .  December  31,  1886. 

Ward  4.— C.  S.  HURLBUT,   .       .  December  31,  1886. 

Ward  5.— Q.  M.  BAKER,       .       .  December  31,  1886. 

Ward  6. — J.  D.  S AFFORD,    .       .  December  31,  1887. 

Ward  7.— RAWSON  HATHAWAY,  December  31,  1887. 

Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,    .  December  31,  1887. 

CHAIRMAN, 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

O.  M.  BAKER. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND    SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  first  door  west  of  City  Hall;  office  hours, 
school  days,  from  12  M.  to  1p.m.;  Saturdays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

W.  D.  KEYES. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  Street,  second  door  west  of  City 
Hall ;  office  hours,  Sh  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  Street. 
M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield : 

The  School  Committee  herewith  submit  their  Annual  Report 
upon  the  public  schools  of  the  city  for  the  year  1885. 

The  Committee  realize  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed 
to  their  hands,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion. 

The  present  valuation  of  the  investments  of  the  city  in  land, 
buildings  and  furnishings  for  educational  purposes  amounts  to 
the  large  sum  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  and,  as  the  population  increases,  so 
from  time  to  time  must  the  school  accommodations  be  increased. 

The  annual  expenditures  for  instruction  and  supplies,  for 
care  and  repairs,  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

But  responsible  as  from  a  financial  point  of  view  these  state- 
ments show  the  trust  to  be,  another  consideration,  so  vast  as 
to  dwarf  this,  lies  in  the  fact  that  over  six  thousand  children 
are  committed  for  their  training  and  education  to  the  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-five  teachers  secured  for  this  work  by  your 
School  Committee. 

The  selection  of  this  number  of  instructors,  possessing  all 
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the  requisites  to  the  successful  discharge  of  such  a  work,  calls 
for  the  best  powers  of  the  best  men  in  the  community. 

The  Committee  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  the  city 
desire  the  best  available  talent  and  will  sustain  them  in  securing 
it,  and  condemn  them  if  they  manifestly  fail  therein,  or  retain 
.any  who,  after  fair  trial,  are  found  wanting  in  any  essential 
qualifications . 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  for  the  last  school  year  which  were  directly 
connected  with  the  work  of  instruction,  superintendence  and 
care,  and  for  supplies,  were  $103,945.30. 

The  cost  of  Text-Books  purchased,  as  required  by  the  free- 
text-book  law,  has  been  $8,219.91  ;  of  which  amount  books 
costing  $1,843.54  are  on  hand,  not  having  been  given  out  for 
use. 

The  expenses  for  school  buildings,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  City  Property 
and  by  the  School-house  Agent,  have  been  $14,479,  as  shown 
by  the  School-house  Agent's  report. 

The  school  expenses  have  been  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
estimate  by  the  Committee ;  but  the  purchase  of  Text-Books 
has  exceeded  their  estimate,  though  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
excess  is  still  on  hand. 

For  further  details  of  these  various  expenditures,  you  are 
referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  which  accompa- 
nies, and  is  made  part  of  this  report,  and  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  City  Treasurer. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  commenced  during  the  present 
year.  The  school-house  on  Armory  street,  which  was  under 
construction  at  the  close  of  last  year,  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term.  This  school  now 
has  on  its  roll  fifty-nine  pupils  and  has  proved  itself  worthy  of 
existence  and  a  name. 
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The  Parker  street  school-house  was  completed  and  occupied 
last  February.  This  is  a  two-story  wooden  building  on  the 
Jenksville  road,  properly  called  Parker  street,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  crossing,  so  placed  as 
to  accommodate  both  the  Putt's  bridge  and  the  Five-mile  pond 
districts,  which  have  been  consolidated. 

The  Committee  would  again  call  attention  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  city,  in  Ward  Five,  and 
suggest  that  in  view  of  a  probable  early  demand  for  a  school 
in  that  section,  a  good  location  and  favorable  terms  would  be 
best  secured  by  an  early  purchase  of  a  site. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  changes 
made  in  the  Emery  street  building.  It  has  now  four  large 
rooms,  with  an  increased  seating  capacity  for  sixty.  It  has 
also,  what  was  much  needed,  entirely  new  water-closets  con- 
nected with  the  sewer. 

This  increase  of  room,  with  the  furnishing  of  an  unoccupied 
room  in  the  Charles  street  school  and  putting  in  an  extra 
teacher,  has  given  present  relief  to  the  over-crowded  condition 
of  the  schools  in  AVard  One. 

The  Primary  school  in  Court  street  has  been  removed  from 
the  first  story  into  rooms  fitted  for  it  in  the  second  story,  by 
which  one  teacher  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  first  story 
made  available  for  other  uses. 

Important  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  study  and 
recitation  rooms  of  the  High  school,  by  which  the  two  large 
study  rooms  have  been  changed  to  four  rooms — used  both  for 
study  and  recitation  ;  and  the  three  recitation  rooms  in  the  sec- 
ond story  front  have  also  been  changed  to  two  rooms — used  as 
the  other  four  for  both  study  and  recitations  ;  that  is,  the 
teachers  in  these  six  rooms  have  pupils  of  both  sexes  under 
their  charge,  and  also  #ive  class  instruction.  This  will  be 
more  fully  explained  under  the  heading,  "High  School." 
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The  Committee  would  recommend  for  early  attention  the 
following  improvements  : 

That  some  method  of  drainage  be  provided  at  the  Worth- 
ington  street  Grammar  school,  by  which  the  water  held  in  a 
clay  bed  may  be  carried  away  and  the  walls  be  rendered  dry 
and  wholesome,  and  the  basement  be  freed  from  dampness, 
moldy  walls  and  bad  air.  A  petition  has  recently  been  sent 
to  the  City  Government  on  this  subject ; 

That  the  outbuildings  in  Oak  street  and  in  Central  street 
school-houses  be  connected  with  the  sewers,  and  that  all  other 
outbuildings  be  so  connected  as  soon  as  sewers  are  constructed  ; 

That  the  closets  in  the  basement  of  the  High  school  building 
be  put  outside,  but  made  accessible  without  exposure  of  pupils 
to  storms.  The  present  use  of  the  closets  by  so  many  during 
school  hours  must  be  condemned  as  dangerous  to  health. 

The  investigation  by  the  special  Committee  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school  buildings  has  been  continued,  and  your 
attention  to  their  second  report  upon  this  highly  important 
subject  is  earnestly  requested.  This  report  has  been  prepared 
by  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  and 
it  accompanies  and  is  made  part  of  this  report. 

REPAIRS. 

Among  so  many  buildings  occupied  by  so  many,  the  neces- 
sity for  repairs  is  ever  recurring  and  the  gross  cost  is  consid- 
erable. During  the  current  year  blackboards  have  been 
recoated  in  the  following  buildings  :  Charles  street,  Indian 
Orchard,  Long  hill,  Oak  street  Grammar,  Sixteen  Acres  and 
Dry  bridge.  The  Elm  street  school-house  has  been  painted 
on  the  inside,  the  stairs  repaired  and  the  roof  re-tinned.  The 
heating  capacity  has  been  increased  in  two  rooms  of  the  Plooker 
school  building  and  in  one  room  in  the  Worthington  street 
building.  Two  new  furnaces  have  been  put  in  the  York  street 
school-house.  An  additional  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  Central 
street  school-house. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Wachogue  district  became  so 
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few  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  discontinue  that  school  and 
transport  the  pupils,  by  a  suitable  and  well-protecting  convey- 
ance, under  a  responsible  man,  to  Central  street.  By  this 
means  the  few  pupils  of  various  ages  received  the  benefit  of 
proper  grading,  association  with  others  of  similar  advancement 
in  classes  and  the  incentive  of  such  association,  while  also  a 
slight  saving  in  expense  of  maintaining  so  small  a  school  was 
secured. 

NEW  ROOMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  necessity  for  increased  accommodations  induced  the 
Committee  to  petition  the  City  Council  to  have  the  first  story 
of  the  old  High  school  building  on  Court  street  fitted  up  for 
their  occupancy,  the  Primary  school  being  transferred  to  the 
second  story. 

A  large  room  is  now  occupied  by  the  Committee  which, 
when  properly  furnished  and  lighted,  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  their  former  limited  quarters.  The  Superintendent's 
office  is  in  the  room  adjoining,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  two 
rooms  the  Text-Books  and  school  supplies  are  stored.  On  the 
same  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  School-house  Agent  and  the 
Truant  ( )fHcer. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  would  again  refer  to  their 
views,  given  at  some  length  in  the  last  two  reports,  urging 
"that  a  profitable  administration  of  the  schools  requires  that 
the  Committee  should  have  greater  control  of  the  janitors,  the 
school-house  repairs,  and  the  location  and  plans  of  new  school 
buildings." 

While  still  urging  these  points,  the  Committee  desire  to  say 
that  their  relations  with  the  City  Council  and  the  Committee 
on  City  Property  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  entirely 
harmonious  and  pleasant. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  courses  of  study  of  the  High  school  have  received 
much  attention  during  the  current  year,  and  to  meet  an  appa- 
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rent  demand  from  some  portion  of  the  public,  two  additional 
courses  have  been  introduced  —  a  business  and  a  scientific. 
The  former  gives  an  opportunity  to  those  having  but  a  limited 
time  for  study  to  take  up  the  branches  especially  adapted  to 
fit  for  business,  and  requires  for  its  completion  two  years. 
The  latter  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  and,  in  addition  to 
other  studies,  is  made  especially  thorough,  so  far  as  it  carries 
the  pupil,  in  physics  and  mathematics.  Its  design  is  to  fit  stu- 
dents for  admission  into  the  scientific  and  technological  schools, 
which  are  receiving  so  largely  at  the  present  time  the  support 
of  multitudes  of  our  best  educators,  the  encouragement  of  our 
business  men,  and  liberal  endowments  from  our  wealthy  citizens. 

With  the  introduction  of  these  two  new  courses,  the  former 
ones,  each  of  which  requires  four  years  for  completion,  have 
been  re-arranged  so  that  the  entire  five  courses  may  be  con- 
ducted without  clashing,  without  repetition  of  class  instruction, 
and  without  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
The  367  pupils  in  the  High  school  are  now  classified  as  follows  : 


In  the  Business  course,     ......  40 

In  the  Scientific  course,     ......  18 

In  the  English  course,       .       .       .       .       .       .  167 

In  the  English-Latin  course,      .....  102 

In  the  Classical  course,     ......  34 

Post-Graduates,        .......  6 


The  Committee  feel  confident  that  with  the  present  able  corps 
of  experienced  and  trained  instructors,  the  students  of  the 
High  school  are  furnished  opportunities  equal  to  those  offered 
by  any  similar  school,  and  parents  and  pupils  are  recommended 
to  avail  themselves,  so  far  as  consistent,  of  a  full  four  years' 
course,  as  furnishing  the  best  equipment  in  mental  training  and 
knowledge  for  any  duty  or  position  in  life. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  speak  more  fully 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  building. 
Heretofore  the  scholars  have  been  assembled  for  study  in  two 
large  rooms  —  the  boys  in  one  and  the  girls  in  the  other,  from 
which  they  went,  as  occasion  required,  to  the  recitation  rooms. 
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The  teachers  alternated  in  assuming  charge  of  these  rooms,  no 
class  instruction  being  given  in  them.  This  plan  was  consid- 
ered defective  for  various  reasons  :  much  valuable  teaching 
power  was  lost  in  simple  supervision  of  these  rooms  and  of  the 
pupils  at  study  ;  no  teacher  became  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment or  discipline,  owing  to  the  frequent  change  of  authority 
over  the  rooms,  and  the  scholars  failed  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  any  one's  distinctive  method  for  the  same  reason.  So  far 
as  possible  these  latter  evils  were  in  a  measure  remedied  by 
giving  to  the  principal,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  the  care 
of  the  boys'  room,  and  to  a  head-assistant  the  care  of  the  girls' 
room.  But  this  confinement  prevented  the  principal  from 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  work  being  done  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  as  of  necessity  he  could  not  be  free  to  go  and  come, 
and  so  could  not  direct  things  needed  nor  correct  things  amiss, 
at  the  time.  By  the  confinement  of  the  head-assistant,  one  of 
the  best  instructors  was  kept  too  much  from  the  class-room. 
The  Committee  therefore  petitioned  the  City  Council  for  the 
alterations  explained  under  the  heading,  "Alterations  and  Im- 
provements," and  are  confident  that,  with  six  of  the  teachers 
installed  in  these  six  rooms,  and  all  the  pupils  apportioned 
properly  for  the  year  among  them,  teachers  and  pupils  will 
come  into  such  relations  to  each  other  that  the  mind  and  char- 
acter and  habit  of  thought  of  the  pupil  will  become  known  to 
the  teacher,  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  will  influence 
the  pupil,  whose  school  home  is  long  enough  under  such  guid- 
ance to  be  molded  thereby.  At  the  same  time,  each  of  these 
six  rooms  is  also  a  recitation-room,  and  each  teacher  is  giving 
class  instruction  to  classes  gathered  from  the  various  rooms. 
The  principal  becomes  again  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  name, 
tin,-  responsible  head  of  the  school.  Similar  responsibility  and 
headship,  by  the  way,  is  imposed  upon  every  principal  of  every 
school  in  the  city. 

The  Committee  will  be  much  disappointed  if,  at  the  end  of 
even  the  first  year's  trial,  it  has  not  been  established  that  the 
change  lias;  been  of  great  benefit  in  every  way  to  the  school. 
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CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

As  a  rule,  teachers  remain  for  lengthened  periods  in  our 
schools,  yet  the  close  of  each  year  brings  changes  for  various 
reasons,  and  even  at  other  times  more  often  than  desirable. 

Vacancies  occurred  this  year  by  the  retirement  of  Charles 
E.  Fish  from  the  scientific  department  of  the  High  school ; 
of  Charles  Barrows  from  the  principalship  of  the  Oak  street 
Grammar  school ;  of  Annie  B.  Newell  from  Elm  street ;  of 
Sarah  C.  Stiles  from  Worthington  street;  of  Jennie  E.  Bart- 
lett  from  Central  street ;  of  Susie  C.  Bannon  from  Bridge 
street ;  of  Florence  A.  Warner  from  Putt's  bridge  ;  of  Georgi- 
ana  L.  Moore  from  Carlisle,  and  of  Flora  White  from  School 
street  Primary. 

The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Charles 
Barrows,  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  city,  adopted  the  following 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  entered  at  length  upon  the 
records  : 

In  view  of  the  recent  announcement  by  Mr.  Charles  Barrows, 
principal  of  the  Oak  street  Grammar  school,  of  his  intention 
to  retire  from  his  position  — 

Resolved,  That  the  School  Committee  desire  to  express  to 
Mr.  Barrows,  and  to  place  upon  record,  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  long  and  useful  labors  as  a  teacher  in  this  community 
during  the  past  forty-six  years. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  services  in  the  wholesome  training  of 
the  young  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  in 
Springfield,  Mr.  Barrows  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  the 
gratitude  of  this  community. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Committee  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrows,  as  a  man  and  as  a  towns- 
man, has  received  and  justly  deserved  the  high  respect  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  School  Committee  tender  to  Mr.  Barrows 
their  best  wishes  for  his  future  happiness  and  welfare. 

From  the  very  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  succession 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Oak  street  Grammar  school,  the 
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Committee  made  choice  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Meserve,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  school  at  Rockland,  Mass.,  who  presented 
the  highest  testimonials  of  successful  work,  and  who  was  vis- 
ited in  his  school  by  the  Superintendent  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  with  much  pleasure. 

The  vacancy  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  High  school 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Gray,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  school  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  who  came 
highly  recommended  as  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  teacher. 

Botli  these  teachers  are  doing  most  excellent  work  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  are  important  and  valuable  additions 
to  our  corps  of  instructors. 

The  other  places  were  filled  by  transfers  and  promotions 
from  other  positions,  and  by  the  engagement  of  a  few  new 
instructors. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  duties  of  our  special  teachers 
in  penmanship,  drawing  and  music,  instruction  in  these  branches 
is  now  given  by  them  to  such  of  the  teachers  as  desire  to  re- 
ceive it,  at  convenient  evening  hours  or  on  Saturdays.  By 
this  means  the  teachers  are  better  able  to  carry  out  the  plans 
and  continue  successfully  the  work  entered  upon  by  the  visit- 
ing specialist,  and  also  to  pass  the  examination,  now  required 
in  these  branches,  of  all  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  chil- 
dren pursuing  these  studies. 

The  benefit  arising  from  this  method  is  two-fold,  affecting 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  very  desirable  that  our  teachers 
should  be  progressive  students  in  all  educational  matters, 
ambitious  of  mental  growth,  and  advancement  in  rank  and 
position  among  their  fellow-laborers.  They  will  then  have  an 
influence  far  greater  in  the  same  direction  in  the  school-room. 
Some  of  them  possess  this  spirit  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
the  Committee  earnestly  desire  that  all  may  aspire  to  it. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Our  Evening  schools  are  doing  a  better  and  more  systematic 
work  this  season  than  ever  before,  and  it  may  well  be  consid- 
ered whether  more  of  our  young  men  and  women,  engaged  in 
other  duties  during  the  day,  may  not  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  introduction  into  these  schools  of  more  advanced  subjects 
of  instruction,  such  as  would  induce  many  more  to  enter,  and 
also  to  pursue  lines  of  study  and  reading  outside,  which  would 
make  them  more  useful  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Our  Evening  Draughting  school  is  doing  good  work  in  this 
same  direction,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  accomplishing  much 
for  those  attending  it. 

KECESS. 

The  omission  of  the  general  recess  out-of-doors,  and  the 
substitution  of  in-door  recreation  and  exercise,  with  careful 
ventilation  of  the  rooms,  has  been  continued  through  the  year 
with  evident  satisfaction  and  benefit.  This  change,  with  free 
permission  to  leave  the  rooms  whenever  necessary,  meets  so 
fully  the  many  obvious  objections  to  the  old  plan,  that  we 
anticipate  no  demand  for  its  restoration. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
The  following  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1885  : 
[Chap.  332.] 

An  Act  requiring  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions 
of  the  subject,  shall  include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all 
pupils  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money,  except  special  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction 
in  particular  branches,  such  as  drawing,  mechanics,  art,  and 
like  studies.    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  qualifi- 
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catioDS  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  apply  to  the 
branch  of  study  prescribed  in  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  All  penalties  now  fixed  for  neglect  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  study  now  prescribed  by  law 
shall  apply  to  the  branch  of  study  prescribed  in  section  one. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five.  [Ap- 
proved June  16,  188o.~\ 

Under  this  statute,  the  committee  have  furnished  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools  books  giving 
proper  outlines  for  oral  instruction  in  accordance  therewith, 
and  as  soon  as  suitable  physiological  charts  are  found,  they  will 
also  supply  them.  In  the  High  school,  books  of  study,  cover- 
ing the  requirements  for  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
including  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, have  been  in  use  and  are  continued. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  manual  training,  or  industrial  education,  in 
some  form,  general  or  specific,  is  at  the  present  time  receiving 
much  attention,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  an  additional 
line  of  instruction  in  this  diretion  must  soon  be  added  to  the 
regular  work  of  our  public  schools.  Preliminary  work  of  this 
kind  has  already  been  introduced.  The  wise  teacher,  in  the 
very  responsible  duty  of  instructing  the  young  pupils  in  the 
first  grade,  has  adopted  many  features  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, the  children  being  led  by  degrees  through  amusement  and 
object-teaching  to  the  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Model- 
ing in  clay,  one  of  the  very  best  means  for  training  the  judg- 
ment of  the  scholar  in  respect  to  form,  size  and  weight,  has 
been  successfully  tested  in  the  Primary  schools. 

This  method  of  instruction,  two-fold  in  character  —  manual 
activity  h  ading  up  to  mental  —  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
only  true  way  to  the  full  development  of  physical  and  mental 
power.  And  as  some  children  excel  in  handicraft,  but  dislike 
the  usual  routine  of  school  duties,  so,  if  by  a  combination  of 
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instruction  in  these  two  directions,  these  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  future  success  as  artisans,  inventors  or  constructors, 
the  public  good  may  be  more  advanced  by  a  modification  of 
our  usual  course  of  instruction.  Should  some  practical  train- 
ing of  this  kind  be  given  in  the  various  grades  of  our  schools 
in  conneption  with  the  usual  instruction,  reduced  somewhat  in 
quantity  by  the  omission  of  the  -unnecessary  and  unpractical, 
the  pupils  of  both  sexes  will  have  ascertained  with  some  degree 
of  correctness  their  natural  inclinations,  and  with  the  advice  of 
wise  parents  and  teachers  will  be  able  to  make  a  judicious 
choice  of  a  vocation  or  profession. 

Statistics  show  that  only  one-third  of  those  entering  our 
schools  pass  through  the  Grammar  school  and  enter  the  High 
school,  and  the  graduates  from  the  High  school  are  but  one- 
third  of  the  entrants.  Thus,  but  one  in  nine,  who  enter,  com- 
plete the  full  school  course. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  very  many  of  those  falling 
out  by  the  way  receive  great  and  lasting  benefit  from  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  received  while  in  school,  nor  fail  to  realize 
that  deaths,  removals,  and  unavoidable  family  obligations 
account  for  a  certain  portion  of  these  absences  ;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  estimate  to  assume  that  half  of  those 
leaving  school  before  the  end  of  the  Grammar  school  course, 
do  so  voluntarily,  from  lack  of  sufficient  interest  in,  or  love 
for,  school  and  study,  or  because  the  confinement  and  disci- 
pline of  the  place  have  become  wearisome  and  unbearable.  The 
burden  of  the  petition  at  home  is  :  "I  don't  like  school.  I 
want  to  be  doing  something ;  let  me  go  to  work." 

Now,  had  there  been  some  practical  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  from  books,  calling  out  the  latent  power  and 
skill  of  the  boy  in  construction  or  invention,  in  which,  per- 
chance, he  might  have  surpassed  all  his  classmates,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  pupil  towards  the  whole 
round  of  school  work. 

This  new  inspiration  for  improvement  having  doubled  the 
number  entering  the  High  school,  or  some  other  place  of  in- 
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struction,  would  retain  many  of  them  for  an  advanced  scientific 
or  mechanical,  or  technological  education,  and  would  have 
shown  a  definite  end  and  aim  for  that  large  portion  of  the 
attendants  upon  the  High  school  who  go  merely  because  nothing 
else  has  turned  up,  and  drop  out  along  the  route  from  this  very 
lack  of  plan  or  purpose. 

In  all  this  we  do  not  decry  the  higher  education  for  educa- 
tion's sake,  but  show  a  way,  perhaps  even  better  than  that,  for 
those  not  inclined  to  pure  mental  discipline. 

The  duty  of  the  citizen  towards  the  youth  is  to  fit  them,  as 
best  may  be,  for  their  future  positions  and  work.  Labor  is 
honorable,  and  the  larger  share  are  to  be  workers  —  producers 
in  the  multifarious  employments  of  the  day.  Assuming  the 
proper  mental,  mural  and  religious  training  for  good  citizen- 
ship, then  the  more  the  special  talent  of  the  individual  is  devel- 
oped and  improved,  the  greater  becomes  his  value  to  the  State, 
both  from  a  social  and  an  economic  stand-point.  Skilled,  intel- 
ligent labor  is  always  and  everywhere  better  than  unskilled  and 
ignorant,  and  in  this  country  and  in  these  times,  this  is  more 
and  more  important  every  year. 

The  Committee  have  no  plans  at  present  to  suggest,  but  would 
earnestly  reeommend  their  fellow  citizens  to  consider  this  whole 
subject  with  great  care,  if  possibly  by  individual  or  concerted 
action  a  feasible  plan  may  be  devised  and  put  in  execution  soon, 
to  reach  for  good  that  large  class  of  our  youth  now  aimlessly 
drifting  into  a  loose,  indefinite  and  unproductive  manner  of  life. 

There  are  but  two  acts  of  our  Legislature  bearing  upon  this 
subject  —  one  giving  certain  powers  to  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  other  providing  that  towns  may  establish  industrial 
schools  for  teaching  any  art,  trade  or  occupation  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  either  of  these  meets  fully  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  case.    They  are  as  follows  : 

Chapter  44,  section  1,  last  clause,  of  the  Public  Statutes,  as 
amended  by  chapter  (i!)  of  Acts  of  1884  : 

Algebra,  vocal  music,  agriculture,  sewing,  physiology,  hy- 
giene, and  the  elementary  use  of  hand  tools,  shall  be  taught 
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by  lectures  or  otherwise,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  which  the 
school  committee  shall  deem  it  expedient,  and  in  any  city  or 
town  where  such  tools  shall  be  introduced,  they  shall  be  pur- 
chased by  the  school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  such  city 
or  town,  and  loaned  to  such  pupils  as  may  be  allowed  to  use 
them,  free  of  charge,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
to  care  and  custody,  as  the  school  committee  may  prescribe. 

[Public  Statutes,  Chap.  44.] 
Sec.  8.  A  town  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more 
industrial  schools,  which  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  school  committee,  who  shall  employ  the  teachers,  prescribe 
the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  to  be  taught  therein,  and  have 
the  general  control  and  management  thereof ;  but  they  shall 
not  expend  for  any  such  school  an  amount  exceeding'  the  appro- 
priation specifically  made  therefor,  and  shall  not  compel  any 
scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art  or  occupation  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  guardian  ;  and  attendance  upon  such 
school  shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public 
schools  required  by  law. 

The  Committee  urge  upon  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools 
that  they  interest  themselves  more  thoroughly  in  the  actual 
work  carried  on  in  the  school-room  ;  that  they  make  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  teachers  who  instruct  their  children  ; 
that  they  confer  often  with  them  concerning  the  progress  being- 
made,  thus  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  work  and  the 
workers,  that  they  may  be  able  to  advise,  encourage  and  intel- 
ligently criticise  when  occasion  demands  ;  and  they  would  assure 
such  patrons  that  the  school  authorities  and  the  school  teachers 
will  welcome  such  aid  and  criticism,  when  made  after  investi- 
gation and  with  deliberate  judgment. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  commend  to  your  kind  and 
liberal  support  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  great  educa- 
tional interests  involved  in  our  public  school  system. 

For  the  Committee, 

AVERY  J.  SMITH. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1886. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield : 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  your  rules  and  regula- 
tions, I  herewith  respectfully  submit  this,  my  thirteenth  Annual 
Report  upon  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  city,  for  the  year  1885. 

The  following  are  some  of  the.  most  important  statistics  for 
the  year.  Others,  with  various  items  of  more  general  informa- 
tion, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report. 


STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City,  State  census,  June,  1885,        .       .       .  37,577 

Valuation  of  the  City,  1885,   $35,835,728 

Number  of  children  residing  in  the  City,  May  1,  1885,  between 

five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,      ......  G,330 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools  for  school 

year  ending  June  30,  1885,       ......  5,005 

[Whole  number  enrolled  for  the  year,  January  to  December,  inclu- 
sive, 1885,  5,860.] 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  ......  4,518 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance,    ......  4,251 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,      ........  94.1 

Number  of  pupils  in  two  Evening  Schools,   .  530 

Number  of  pupils  in  two  Draughting  Schools,      ....  270 

Number  of  pupils  in  all  the  Schools — Day  and  Evening,        .        .  G,4G5 

Average  whole  number  belonging,        ......  5,057 

Average  attendance,   4,022 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  Day  Schools  :  males,  9  ;  females,  1 1 1  ;  120 

Special  teachers  :  males,  1 ;  females,  3  ;  4 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  and  Draughting  Schools,  average,  15 

Number  of  school-houses  occupied,      ......  20 

Number  of  school-rooms  occupied  by  schools,       ....  101 
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Recitation  rooms  used,        ........  16 

Assembly  halls  used,    .........  6 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  steam,       ....  7 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,        .  .  9 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  coal  stoves,       ...  10 

Valuation  of  school  property,      ......  $574,150 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Appropriations:  current  expenditures  and  free  text-books,  .  $107,000.00 
Receipts  :  tuition  on  non-resident  pupils,  $487.93  ;  text-books 

damaged  and  paid  for,  $8.31 ;  old  lawn  mower  sold,  $5 ;  501.24 

Contingent  fund,  •.       .       .  4,385.00 

Balance  unexpended,    ........  34.34 

Appropriation  for  ordinary  repairs,       .....  7,500.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers,    .   •   $80,034.98 

Salaries  of  Evening  School  teachers,     .....  1,928.75 
Salaries  of  Draughting  School  teachers,        ....  536.00 
Salaries  of  School-house  Agent,  Superintendent  and  two  Tru- 
ant Officers   4,864.74 

Salaries  of  Janitors,     ........  7,036.68 

Fuel,  including  coal,  wood,  charcoal  and  shavings,        .        .  5,105.54 

Holly  steam  for  Elm  street  school-house,       ....  939.40 

Printing  and  blanks,   250.29 

Rent,  tuning  and  moving  of  pianos,       .....  111.30 

Apparatus  and  chemicals,      .......  49.7:5 

Maps  and  charts,          .......  17.50 

Transportation  of  pupils,   93  00 

Advertising,   32  66 

Diplomas  and  ribbon,    ........  15.00 

Postage,  freight,  telegrams  and  express,        ....  47.87 

Ink,     .       .       .       ...       ...       .       .  67.45 

Piano  for  High  school,   450.00 

Sanitary  commission,    ........  15.00 

Text-books  for  teachers,  paper  for  examinations,  reference 
books,  record  books,  rebinding  books,  office  stationery 
and  supplies,  horse  hire,  traveling  expenses,  telephone 

and  sundries,      ........  2<9.S1 

Gas,   271.SU 

Watering  streets,   89.00 

Grading  at  Indian  Orchard  and  Parker  street,        .        .        .  214.25 


Amount  carried  forward,    ......  $103,050.75 
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Amount  brought  forward,   .        .        .        .        .        .  $103,050.75 

Lawn  moAver  and  hose,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .  52.70 

Compost  and  grass  seed,       .......  96.75 

Oil,  lamps  and  matches,        .......  55.90 

Incidentals,  viz:  Brushes  and  brooms,  baskets,  mats,  black- 
board erasers,  feather  dusters,  thermometers,  repairing 
clocks,  soap,   washing  soda,  sponges,  disinfectants, 

freight  and  sundries  of  School-house  Agent,        .       .  375.89 

Free  text-books  and  supplies,        ......  8,219.91 


Total  expenditures,   $111,851.90 

Deduct  free  text-books  and  supplies  on  hand,  $1,843.54 
Deduct  receipts  as  above,      .....  501.24 

  2,344.78 

Net  expenditure  for  the  year,   $109,507.12 

Expenditures  for  ordinary  repairs,        .....  7,490. 2o 


The  estimates  by  the  School  Committee  and  the  School- 
house  Agent  for  all  current  expenses,  except  free  text-books  and 
supplies,  were  $103,945.30  ;  expenditures  for  the  same,  $103,- 
631.99,  or  $313.31  less  than  the  estimate.  The  estimate  for 
free  text-books,  $6,000,  proved  insufficient,  and  the  amount 
expended  was  $8,219.91.  But  as  the  value  of  the  stock  now 
on  hand  in  the  office  is  £1,843. 54,  the  expenditure  for  books 
actually  need  in  the  schools  was  only  $376.31  in  excess  of*  the 
estimate.  As  free  books  wore  only  partially  introduced  at  the 
close  of  the  last  financial  year,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  fore- 
know how  many  pupils  had  books  of  their  own  which  they 
would  use  before  calling  for  new  ones,  the  estimate  was  neces- 
Barily  one  more  of  conjecture  than  of  probability. 

THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  children  resident  in  the  city  between  the 
agefl  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  whether  in  school  or  not,  consti- 
tute what  is  termed  the  school  population  ;  and  the  School 
Committee  are  required  by  law  to  take  a  census  of  this  popu- 
lation annually  in  the  month  of  May.  The  distribution  and 
changes  in  the  school  population  of  the  city  from  1880  to  1885, 
inclusive,  are  shown  bv  the  following  table  : 
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1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Armory  Hill  group,  . 

1,013 

1,035 

1,080 

1,129 

1,167 

1,052 

Brightwood  (semi-graded), 

60 

67 

65 

68 

84 

133 

Central  street  group, 

491 

502 

486 

489 

479 

510 

Elm  street  group, 

1,576 

1,659 

1,720 

1,728 

1,740 

1,625 

Indian  Orchard  group, 

491 

562 

569 

540 

510 

420 

North  Main  street  group,  . 

1,386 

1,532 

1,570 

1,587 

1,653 

1,532 

Worthington  street  group, 

629 

680 

721 

767 

714 

689 

Carlisle,  .... 

49 

36 

30 

31 

30 

32 

Dry  bridge, 

30 

36 

34 

28 

29 

Five-mile  pond, 

8 

.  10 

6 

7 

13 

Long  hill,         .        .  , 

APi 

A  A 

00 

40 

Putt's  bridge,  . 

90 

102 

87 

82 

63 

61 

Sixteen  Acres,  . 

15 

15 

19 

25 

26 

29 

Wachogue, 

7 

10 

9 

5 

9 

6 

White  street, 

10 

11 

13 

19 

20 

29 

Armory  street,  . 

89 

County  truant  school, 

16 

5,865 

6,285 

6,452 

6,566 

6,583 

6,330 

AVhole  population  of  the  city  in  1880,   33,340 

44    44    44  44  1885,   37,57  7 

From  the  above  table  the  following  facts  are  deduced  : 
From  1880  to  1885,  the  whole  population  of  the  city  in- 
creased 4,237,  or  12.7  per  cent.  ;  while  the  school  population, 
during  the  same  period,  increased  465,  but  7.9  per  cent.,  a 
difference  of  nearly  five  per  cent.  This  falling  off  from  the 
school  population  was  nearly  all  from  1884  to  1885  ;  for,  while 
from  1880  to  1884,  a  period  of  four  years,  it  increased  718,  or 
12.4  per  cent.,  nearly  equal  to  the  growth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  five  years,  from  1884  to  1885,  one  year,  it  decreased 
253,  or  3.8  per  cent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for,  even  conjecturally,  such  a  de- 
crease in  the  school  population.  A  large  mortality  among 
children  would  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  it  would 
be  a  very  unusual  one  that  would  cause  even  one-fourth  of 
such  a  decrease  as  here  confronts  us  ;  but  no  mortality  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  Springfield  in  1884.  Did  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city  fall  off  correspondingly  during  that  year?  If 
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so,  Springfield  must  have  lost,  in  a  single  year,  about  1,500 
people.  That  is  not  probable  at  all,  although  the  question 
may  not  be  answered  accurately,  as  no  census  was  taken  that 
year  except  of  the  school  population.  In  some  of  the  indus- 
tries of  Springfield  there  are,  it  is  said,  fewer  children  employed 
than  there  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  may  be  that,  for 
this  reason,  some  families,  with  a  considerable  number  of  chil- 
dren, have  sought  residence  and  employment  elsewhere,  and 
that  their  places  here  have  been  taken  by  younger  people  with 
no  families  of  their  own,  and  whose  advent  increases  the  whole 
population,  but  does  not  add  to  the  school  population.  To 
what  extent  such  a  cause  may  have  operated,  or  what  other 
causes  may  have  combined  to  produce  similar  results,  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

TRUANCY. 

Truancy  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  schools,  and  few, 
probably,  are  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  near  at  hand.  But  it  is  not,  I  think,  growing  upon 
as.  Although  the  number  of  truancies  is  slightly  greater  than 
last  year,  the  number  of  pupils  truant  was  less.  The  princi- 
pal truant  officer,  Mr.  Smith,  has  thoroughly  and  faithfully 
attended  to  his  duties,  and  has  kept  well  in  check  the  evil  prac- 
tice that  otherwise  would  be  disastrous  to  the  schools  and  to 
those  who  through  waywardness  or  weakness  indulge  in  the 
practice.  In  giving  such  pupils  the  advantages  of  some  educa- 
tion, at  least,  and  in  saving  them  from  some  of  the  worst  influ- 
ences of  the  street,  the  truant  school  and  the  truant  officer  are 
good  investments  for  the  community  and  for  those  immediately 
affected  by  their  influence.  But  the  best  agency  in  saving  from 
truancy  is  a  school  that  so  interests  a  pupil  in  his  work  and 
surroundings,  that  he  will  be  unwilling  to  be  absent;  and  so 
arouse  and  cultivate  his  sense  of  duty  and  self-respect,  that  he 
will  be  slow  to  yield  to  any  ordinary  temptation  to  be  truant 
from  school.  There  are  some  who  secure  these  conditions  in 
their  schools,  and  there  arc  those  who  do  not,  and  probably 
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cannot.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  have  teachers  remark,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  that  when  cases  of  truancy  occur,  they  cannot 
rid  themselves  of  the  feeling  that  they  themselves  have  some 
share  of  blame  in  the  matter. 

The  principal  statistics  of  the  truant  officer's  Annual  Report 
are  as  follows  : 


Number  of  visits  to  schools  and  school  buildings,     ....  2,570 

Number  of  visits  to  families,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  .312 

Number  of  visits  to  mercantile,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments,    ..........  4% 

Number  of  children  found  employed  therein  without  certificates,       .  68 
Number  of  children  found  on  the  streets,        .....  365 

Number  of  the  above  not  attending  any  school,        ....  27 

Number  of  children  truants,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  .198 

Number  of  truancies,      .........  282 

Number  of  children  placed  on  probation,        .       .        .        .        .  25 

Number  arrested  as  habitual  truants,       .       .       .       .       .     '  .  13 


Number  prosecuted,  convicted  and  sent  to  the  county  truant  school,  8 

The  services  of  the  truant  officer  at  Indian  Orchard  have 
been  required  at  the  school  in  that  village  but  twice  during 
the  year ;  and  the  same  number  of  times  by  the  ungraded 
school  on  Parker  street. 

THE  EVENING  AND  THE  DRAUGHTING  SCHOOLS. 

Good  numbers  in  attendance  and  work  generally  satisfactory 
characterized  these  four  schools  during  the  last  winter  term. 
The  Draughting  school  on  State  street  has  had  an  enrollment 
during  the  present  fall  term  of  279,  the  largest  in  its  history  ; 
and  the  Draughting  school  at  Indian  Orchard,  re-opened  last 
winter,  has  been  continued  with  a  fair  number  of  pupils. 

The  Indian  Orchard  Evening  school  began  the  fall  term  in 
October  with  good  attendance  and  much  interest ;  but  the 
subsequent  occurrence  of  a  case  of  small-pox  in  that  village 
caused,  for  prudential  reasons,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
school,  and  eventually  reduced  its  numbers  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  continue 
it  into  the  winter  term. 
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The  transfer  of  the  Court  street  Evening  school  to  the  Elm 
street  school-house,  where  it  occupies  three  rooms,  has  given 
an  opportunity,  with  increased  facilities,  to  improve  upon  the 
classification  and  discipline  of  the  school  so  well  begun  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  good  order  and  the  instruction  given 
commend  the  school  as  a  place  for  work,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  found  to  be  no  place  for  those  who  have  heretofore  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  there  merely  to  have  a  good  time.  The  city 
will  be  spared  the  wasteful  expense  of  attempting  to  teach  them 
what  they  have  no  desire  to  learn,  and  the  teachers  and  the 
well-disposed  pupils  will  be  able  fully  to  realize  how  much  bet- 
ter is  the  room  of  such  persons  than  their  company. 

THE  FREE  TEXT-BOOK  SYSTEM. 

The  plan  of  furnishing  free  text-books  and  supplies  to  the 
pupils  of  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  public  statutes,  has  now  had  a  trial  of  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  school  year  from  September  1,  1884,  to  June  20, 
1885,  was  the  first  whole  year  of  trial,  and  was  also  wholly  a 
year  of  first  introduction  of  books  which,  of  course,  involves 
a  greater  expense  than  is  necessary  in  any  year  after  the  pupils 
are  fully  supplied. 

The  total  expenditures  during  that  year  were  $11,313.41 — 
this  amount  covering  the  entire  cost  for  text-books,  supplies, 
labels  and  book  covers,  and  labor  in  putting  them  on,  and  ex- 
pressage  for  the  distribution  of  the  books  and  supplies  among 
the  schools.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  balance  of 
stock  in  the  office  unused  of  $1,337.90,  and  the  sum  of  $8.31 
had  been  received  from  pupils  for  books  damaged  or  lost, 
making  the  net  cost  for  the  year  $9,967.20.  This  gives  on  the 
membership  of  the  schools  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $2.08. 
On  the  entire  enrollment,  the  average  would  be  $1.67. 

For  the  financial  year  1885,  three-fifths  of  which  was  also 
the  year  of  first  introduction  of  the  books,  the  purchases 
amounted  to  $8,219.91,  which  added  to  the  stock  on  hand, 
January  1,  1885,  $1,308.05,  makes  a  total  of  $9,527.96  ;  from 
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which  must  be  deducted  the  balance  on  hand,  December  10, 
1885,  of  $1,843.54,  leaving  as  the  total  cost  for  the  year, 
$7,684.42.  This  gives  an  average  expense  of  $1.63  on  the 
membership  of  the  schools,  and  $1.28  on  the  enrollment.  As 
the  schools  are  now  pretty  generally  furnished  with  books  and 
supplies,  we  can  reasonably  expect  a  still  further  decrease  in 
the  per  capita  expense  for  the  coming  year. 

The  practical  working  of  the  free  book  system  is  realizing, 
I  think,  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  it. 

Books  are  furnished  more  promptly  than  when  pupils  pur- 
chased their  own ;  and  consequently  the  school  work  suffers 
much  less  delay  and  interruption.  Formerly  one  or  two  weeks 
or  more  would  elapse  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  or 
whenever  new  text-books  were  to  be  taken,  before  all  pupils 
could  be  supplied. 

Books  are  better  cared  for.  Pupils  feel  that  they  are  using 
city  property,  and  that  they  must  pay  for  any  damage  done  to 
the  books  beyond  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  same.  Teachers 
are  also  held  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the  books  used 
in  their  rooms,  all  of  which  are  charged  directly  to  them  and  for 
which  they  are  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  an  account. 
This,  of  course,  insures  their  constant  watchfulness  over  the 
pupils  in  the  use  and  care  of  their  books.  As  a  consequence, 
the  books  are  found  to  be  almost  wholly  free  from  defacement ; 
and  they  will  also  last  much  longer  than  when  they  are  owned 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  During  the  entire  year,  just  closed, 
the  total  damage  done  to  the  books  in  all  the  schools,  which 
the  teachers  thought  unneccessary,  and  which  should  be  paid 
for,  amounted  to  only  $8.31. 

Books,  when  finished  by  one  class  of  pupils,  instead  of  being 
thrown  aside  without  further  use,  as  is  the  practice  under  pri- 
vate ownership,  are  now  used  by  successive  classes  until  worn 
out,  thus  utilizing  their  full  value,  and  making  in  the  aggregate 
a  large  saving  to  the  community  in  the  item  of  text-book  ex- 
penditure. 
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A  variety  of  text-books  is  often  desirable  for  a  change,  and 
for  exchange,  and  to  secure  freshness  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  It  has  often  been  found  under  former 
practice  that  promotions,  which  seemed  desirable  for  the  good  of 
the  school  and  of  the  pupils,  have  been  delayed  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  new  books  they  would  involve.  The  free  book 
plan  solves  both  of  these  problems  without  extra  expense. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
has  been  increased  by  the  law  we  are  now  considering.  There 
are  certainly  some,  and  probably  many,  pupils  now  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  Grammar  schools  and  in  the  High  school,  whose 
parents,  owing  to  their  limited  means,  do  not  feel  able  to  meet 
the  expense  of  text-books,  which  are  more  costly  in  those 
grades  than  in  the  lower  schools,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of 
this  law,  would  feel  compelled  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  schools.  During  the  fall  term  just  closed,  the  school  enroll- 
ment was  greater  by  two  hundred  and  three  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  term  of  last  year ;  and  the  actual  daily  attend- 
ance was,  also,  more  than  two  hundred  greater  for  each  month 
of  the  term. 

The  educational  policy  of  Massachusetts,  rightly  interpreted, 
recognizes  the  right  of  every  child  to  an  education  ;  and  it  as 
plainly  denies  the  right  of  the  State  to  allow  any  child,  even 
in  abject  poverty,  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance.  The  free 
text-book  law  is  in  the  line  of  this  policy,  and  it  will  bring  the 
elements  of  an  education  within  the  reach  of  some  who  other- 
wise would  be  deprived  of  it,  and  for  many  it  will  prolong 
their  schooling  to  an  extent  that  will  add  to  their  enjoyment 
and  usefulness. 

Under  the  former  practice  of  furnishing  free  text-books  to 
those  only  who  declared  their  inability  to  pay  for  them,  an 
odious  distinction  was  made  in  the  schools,  which  sensitive 
children  and  parents  could  not  ignore  nor  rise  above.  That 
feeling  has  now  disappeared,  and  I  do  not  now  hear  made 
remarks  such  as  were  sometimes  made  when  the  passage  of  the 
law  was  under  agitation,  the  import  of  which  was  that  those 
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who  received  free  text-books  from  the  city  would  place  them- 
selves in  the  attitude  of  paupers.  Perhaps  it  has  finally 
occurred  to  such  persons  that  they  and  their  children,  whenever 
they  have  attended  the  public  schools,  have  received  from  the 
city  (or  town)  the  free  rent  of  a  school-house,  with  its  furni- 
ture and  appliances,  and  the  free  services  of  a  teacher.  The 
school  becomes  free  indeed  when  its  entire  expense  is  borne  by 
the  public. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  the  examination  for  admission  to  this  school  in  June,  179 
candidates  presented  themselves,  the  largest  number  of  appli- 
cants ever  examined  at  one  time.  Of  this  number,  172  were 
from  the  six  Grammar  schools  in  the  city,  one  from  a  private 
school,  one  from  an  ungraded  school,  and  five  from  out  of 
town.  The  Grammar  school  principals,  as  requested,  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  lists  of  those  pupils  whom  they  were 
willing  to  recommend  as  fully  prepared  for  admission  to  the 
High  school.  Other  members  of  their  classes,  though  not  thus 
recommended,  were  allowed  to  take  the  examination,  having 
gone  over  the  preparatory  work,  though  not  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Some  of  these  were  commended  for  faithful  work, 
though  characterized  as  "slow,"  and  with  "low"  rank  in  some 
branches,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  "doubtful"  in  their  ability  to 
pass  successfully  the  examination. 

As  the  result  of  the  examination, 

There  were  admitted  clear,   106 

Admitted  on  probation,   17 

Allowed  another  examination,    .....  39 

Not  admitted,   17 

Total,  179 

Of  the  39  candidates  allowed  a  second  examination,  28 
presented  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation  and, 
with  an  entirely  new  set  of  questions,  were  examined  in  those 
branches  in  which  they  had  before  been  found  deficient,  and 
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21,  three-fourths  of  the  number,  were  admitted.  At  this  time 
five  new  residents  were  also  examined,  four  of  whom  were  ad- 
mitted, thus  giving  as  the  total  result  of  both  examinations  : 


Admitted,  ..... 
Not  admitted,  ..... 
Failed  to  appear  at  second  examination, 


148 
25 
11 


Of  the  seven  applicants  who  did  not  come  from  our  Gram- 
mar schools,  two  were  allowed  a  re-examination,  and  five  were 
not  admitted. 

The  following  tables  g-'we  the  details  of  the  examination  for 
each  of  the  Grammar  schools,  with  reference  to  those  candi- 
dates recommended  by  the  principals ;  those  not  recom- 
mended :  and  those  who  were  voted  a  re-examination  : 


Recommended. 

Admitted. 

Re-examined. 

Not  Admitted. 

Central  Street,  . 

15 

9 

6 

Elm  Street, 

10 

17 

2 

Hooker, 

41 

38 

3 

Indian  Orchard, 

11 

4 

7 

Oak  Street, 

34 

23 

10 

1 

Worthington  Street, 

14 

1 

135 

101 

26 

8 

ir. 

No:  Recommende( 

.  Admitted. 

Re-examined. 

Not  Admitted. 

Central  Street, 

4 

2 

2 

Elm  Street, 

9 

7 

2 

Hooker,  . 

7 

4 

3 

Indian  Orchard, 

Oak  Street, 

10 

4 

2 

4 

Worthington  Street, 

7 

5 

1 

1 

37 

22 

10 

5 

III. 

SECOND  EXAMINATION. 

Admitted.  Not  Admitted.  Did  Not  Appear. 

Central  Street, 

4 

1 

1 

Elm  Street, 

2 

2 

•Hooker, 

2 

3 

1 

Indian  Orchard,  . 

2 

1 

1 

Oak  Street,  . 

9 

3 

Worthington  Street, 

2 

21 
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From  table  I.  it  will  be  seen  that  of  135  candidates  recom- 
mended, 101,  or  74  per  cent,  only,  were  admitted  on  the  first 
trial;  while  table  II.  shows  that  of  the  37  not  recommended, 
22,  or  more  than  59  per  cent,  were  admitted  at  the  first  exami- 
nation. 

The  questions  given  in  this  examination  were  intended  to 
test  the  candidates'  mastery  of  the  branches  they  had  studied, 
and,  consequently,  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  High  school 
work.    They  are  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report. 

The  best  work  done  was  in  arithmetic.  The  geography  was 
not  good.  It  will  be  better,  probably,  when  there  is  a  radi- 
cal reform  in  the  text-books  and  methods  of  teaching  in  this 
branch,  as  there  ought  to  be  speedily.  The  examination  in 
language  was  better,  but  showed  the  need  of  more  practice  in 
writing.  The  work  in  history  was  quite  good  for  a  written 
examination  ;  but  pupils  will  generally  do  better  in  an  oral 
test  in  this  branch  than  in  a  written  exercise.  The  latter 
requires  too  much  writing  and  time  for  those  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  such  work.  The  spelling  was  poor,  and  was  not,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  as  good  as  the  average  spelling  done  during  the 
year  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  Grammar  school.  The  words 
given  out,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  be  called  hard  words  ;  but  they  are  all  common 
words,  frequently  met  with  by  the  pupil  in  books,  newspapers, 
and  in  much  conversation.  There  is  evidently  a  lack  of  inter- 
est among  the  pupils  in  this  exercise.  Practically,  written 
spelling  is  the  kind  of  spelling  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to 
use  in  after  life,  and  the  kind  which  they  should  practice  much 
in  school ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  more  oral  spelling 
is  needed  to  give  interest  and  zest  to  the  exercise. 

The  class  last  admitted  to  the  school  gives  promise  of  doing 
good  work. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High 
school  is  a  pretty  severe  task  for  those  who  conduct  it,  as  well 
as  for  the  candidates  themselves.  I  suppose  the  last  examina- 
tion covered,  at  the  least,  1,500,  or  2,000  cap  pages  of  manu- 
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script.  To  read  over  carefully,  estimate,  mark,  tabulate,  and 
average  all  that  work,  is  probably  about  the  hardest  work 
done  by  the  High  school  teachers  during  the  year ;  and  it 
must  be  done  at  the  close  of  a  year's  work,  usually  in  hot 
weather,  and  speedily,  that  the  candidates  may  not  be  kept 
waiting  for  the  result  of  their  trial. 

If  any  way  can  be  devised  by  which  this  strain  upon  the 
minds  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  entrance  examinations 
can  be  avoided,  it  will  certainly  be  a  great  relief  to  all  con- 
cerned. Evidently  the  best  way  to  test  a  pupil's  ability  and 
available  knowledge  is  to  examine  that  pupil.  But  the  value 
and  desirability  of  an  examination  depend  largely  upon  its 
kind  and  circumstances.  I  think  many  of  our  examinations 
are  unsatisfactory  and  sometimes  injurious  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  they  are  getting  to  partake  too  much  of  the  system 
of  cramming,  which  is  so  much  in  vogue,  and  which  is  so 
deadening  in  its  effect  upon  the  pupil. 

In  a  few  places  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
Grammar  school  course  receive  a  diploma,  and  that  diploma 
entitles  the  bearer  to  admission  to  the  High  school.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  a  Grammar  school  diploma  is  a  good  one  ;  but 
such  diplomas  are  not  usually  granted  without  considerable 
previous  examination. 

To  admit  without  any  examination,  solely  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  teachers,  would  of  course  relegate  the  matter 
to  those  who  know  most  about  the  candidates  ;  but  this  plan 
has  some  objections.  It  removes  from  the  pupils  a  strong 
incentive  to  study,  which  we  cannot  well  afford  to  lose  ;  and 
it  is  also  liable  to  bring  the  teachers  into  unpleasant  relations 
with  the  friends  of  disappointed  pupils. 

A  plan  which  is  now  on  trial,  with  much  satisfaction,  in 
several  cities,  is  as  follows  :  The  Grammar  school  teachers 
arrange  their  lists  of  applicants  in  the  order  of  their  standing  ; 
and  the  school  committee  adopt  a  certain  proportion  of  that 
lint,  three-fourths,  for  example,  to  be  admitted  on  that  record, 
while  the  remaining  one-fourth  are  to  be  subjected  to  such  an 
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examination  as  their  record  would  indicate  as  necessary,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  may  deem  desirable  under  the 
circumstances.  This  plan  constantly  holds  out  to  the  pupil 
the  strongest  inducement  to  study  and  faithful  work,  and  is 
eminently  fair  and  just  to  the  whole  class.  It  will  also  relieve 
the  teachers  from  much  undeserved  blame  in  the  case  of  those 
of  low  rank.  While  the  judgment  alone  of  the  teachers  may 
be  correct,  they  cannot  always  defend  it  successfully  against 
those  who  think  they  have  a  grievance.  If  a  pupil  finds  his 
name  on  the  lower  side  of  a  line  which  he  has  known  for  a 
whole  year  would  be  drawn  through  his  class  record,  he  can- 
not with  any  show  of  justice  put  the  blame  anywhere  except 
upon  his  own  record.  This  plan  is  so  favorably  regarded 
where  it  is  in  use,  and  it  so  commends  itself  to  my  judgment, 
that  I  believe  it  could  with  profit  be  tried  in  our  schools  ;  and 
as  such,  with  or  without  modification,  as  may  be  thought  best, 
I  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  use  of  the  City  Library  by  the  schools  is  fast  increasing, 
and  is  evidently  exerting  a  very  considerable  influence  in  our 
educational  work.  This  is  a  reading  age,  and  young  people 
keep  well  abreast  of  their  elders  in  the  perusal  of  books,  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Teachers,  in  view  of  this  fact,  have 
not  only  an  opportunity  to  shape  for  good  the  reading  of  their 
pupils,  but,  it  would  seem,  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  the 
matter,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  relation  they,  as  teachers, 
sustain  to  those  pupils.  Children  are  most  likely  to  be  saved 
from  the  harmful  influence  of  bad  and  injudicious  reading  by 
having  their  attention  and  taste  directed  to  that  which  is  safe 
and  healthful.  But  it  is  by  no  means  in  general  reading  alone 
that  the  Library  becomes  serviceable  to  the  school.  As  the 
best  teaching  is  now  done,  much  side  reading  and  investiga- 
tion, upon  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  become  neces- 
sary for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  Library  is  now  free,  and 
has  abundant  material  for  such  work  ;  and  the  extra  facilities 
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afforded  teachers  there  give  them  an  opportunity  for  their  own 
improvement  and  for  the  good  of  their  schools,  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

CONDITION  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

When  I  say,  as  I  most  cheerfully  can,  that  the  schools  are 
generally  in  good  condition  and  have  done  a  creditable  work 
during  the  year,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  wholly  satis- 
fied with  them.  I  see  daily  wherein,  in  many  respects,  improve- 
ment and  progress  are  not  only  desirable  and  possible,  but,  I 
trust,  probable  also.  It  is  certainly  not  a  sign  of  hope  or 
encouragement  when  teachers  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  schools  and  their  work.  But  we  have  many  teachers 
in  the  schools  who  have  not  attained  to  that  degree  of  excellence, 
in  their  own  estimation,  that  allows  them  to  relax  their  efforts 
for  improvement. 

There  has  been  no  unusual  sickness  among  the  pupils  during 
the  year,  and  the  attendance  has  been  good. 

The  reading  of  the  schools,  though  very  good  in  some,  has 
not,  on  the  whole,  made  as  much  improvement  as  would  seem 
desirable.  The  ability  to  give  good  voice  culture  and  chest 
development  is  not  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  many  of  the 
teachers. 

The  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  the  effects 
of  narcotics  and  stimulants  upon  the  human  system,  has  been 
well  begun,  and  will  doubtless  do  much  good.  The  teachers 
are  enjoying  it  and  seem  generally  interested  in  it ;  and  that 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  pupils  will  also  share  with 
them  in  the  enjoyment  and  profit.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  it  would  be  highly  useful  and  gratifying  if  some  one 
would  devise  means  by  which  that  most  pernicious  habit  of 
cigarette  smoking  among  boys  could  be  stopped. 

The  High  school,  which  has  now  forty-seven  more  pupils 
than  one  year  ago  is,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  some  marked 
improvements.  The  original  plan  of  the  building,  with  large 
study  rooms,  was  common  in  Grammar  and  High  schools  some 
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years  since,  but  has  now  been  very  generally  abandoned  in 
places  of  the  size  of  Springfield,  or  larger,  and  the  plan  of 
smaller  rooms  has  taken  its  place.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  some  of  the  best  buildings  recently  erected  in  several 
New  England  cities  and  towns.  The  former  plan  separated 
too  much,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  teacher,  the  offices  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  two  functions  of  the  teacher  which 
must  be  co-existent  for  the  highest  success.  The  present 
arrangement  will  bring  teachers  and  pupils  into  more  desirable 
relations,  and  better  results  will  be  realized,  as  is  already 
beginning  to  be  seen. 

There  are  now  eleven  or  twelve  young  men,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  young  ladies,  in  college,  whose  preparation 
was  wholly  in  this  school :  and  there  are  also  some  pursuing 
a  course  in  technological  institutions,  who  were  prepared, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  in  our  High  school.  There  is  evidence 
from  college  officers,  in  many  instances,  of  the  satisfactory 
preparation  these  young  people  have  received.  The  High 
school  can  not  only  fit  for  college,  but  with  its  modified  courses 
of  study,  can  prepare  for  business  as  well ;  and  the  parents  of 
Springfield  will  do  wisely  by  availing  themselves,  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  their  power,  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  of 
giving  their  children  a  good  practical  education  for  their  duties 
in  life. 

The  new  teachers  employed  during  the  year  are  doing  well, 
infusing  a  vigorous  life  into  their  schools  and  creating  around 
them  a  noticeable  spirit  of  progress. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  I  can  always  suggest  improved 
teaching  and  more  enthusiasm.  They  are  the  agencies  by 
which  the  schools  are  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane,  and  to  be 
made  to  produce  more  satisfactory  results.  There  is  to  some 
extent,  I  think,  a  spirit  of  progress  manifested  by  many  of  the 
teachers.  Last  winter  they  largely  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  instruction  in  drawing  from  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  which  proved  both  interesting  and  prof- 
itable ;  and  during  the  present  year  many  of  them  are  receiving 
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extra  instruction  and  direction  from  the  special  teachers  in  music  , 
penmanship  and  drawing. 

I  renew  the  suggestion,  made  in  former  reports,  that  a  train- 
ing school  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  improving  the  teaching 
in  the  schools.  Next  to  a  Xormal  school  it  would  become  the 
most  efficient  means  of  supplying  fresh  and  well-trained  mate- 
rial to  the  teaching  corps  of  the  city.  The  new  Oak  street 
Primary  school-house,  with  its  four  extra  recitation  rooms,  is 
well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  and  as  training  schools  are 
now  conducted,  it  need  not  be  more  expensive  than  any  ordin- 
ary Primary  school.  In  the  near  future  I  hope  this  subject 
will  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

As  a  further  suggestion,  allow  me  to  ask  if  it  is  not  desira- 
ble to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  rule,  that  no  new  teacher 
shall  hereafter  be  employed  who  has  not  received  special 
instruction  in  a  Xormal  school,  or  in  a  training  school,  or  who 
has  not  had  at  least  one  year's  well-attested  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  elsewhere. 

I  close  this  report  with  renewed  expression  of  thanks  for  the 
sympathy  and  support  I  have  received  from  all  with  whom  and 
fur  whom  I  have  labored  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfifld,  Dec.  31,  1885. 


REPORT  ON  SANITARY  WORK, 


Except  in  the  Emery  street  and  High  school  buildings,  but 
little  work  has  been  done  the  past  year  in  the  line  of  sanitary 
improvements. 

The  first  has  been  renovated  by  the  extension  of  hall  ways 
at  each  end,  thus  enlarging  the  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
and  converting  one  large  room  into  two  smaller  ones  on  the 
second  floor.  Thus,  better  means  of  ventilation  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  whole  building  rendered  more  cleanly  and 
comfortable  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 

This  district  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  The 
school  accommodations  are  and  have  been  notably  insufficient, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  large  new  building  on 
another  location  will  be  needed  and  demanded. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  out-building,  referred  to  in  our 
report  last  spring,  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  its  comple- 
tion and  connection  with  the  sewer  does  away  with  a  long- 
standing nuisance  and  disgrace  to  the  city. 

The  radical  changes  in  the  High  school  building,  whereby 
the  two  large  assembly  rooms  were  converted  into  four  smaller 
study  and  recitation  rooms,  and  the  three  small  recitation 
rooms  were  changed  into  two  large  ones,  have  been  already 
too  thoroughly  ventilated  and  discussed  to  need  particular 
reference  here. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  a  decision  as  to 
whether  further  changes  are  necessary,  but  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest  until  the  whole  question  shall  be 
decided.  ♦ 

Asa  lesson  in  construction,  the  repairs  in  this  building  have 
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been  decidedly  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  how  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  supervising  architects,  or  on  the  faith- 
fulness of  contractors  in  carrying  out  the  minor  and  yet  more 
important  details  of  construction  and  ventilation. 

Large  ventilating  flues  were  designed  for  all  the  rooms  in 
this  building,  but  they  began  in  the  basement  and  terminated 
in  the  attic,  having  no  connection  with  outside  air  at  either 
end ;  so  that,  instead  of  pure  air  being  taken  into,  and  impure 
air  expelled  from  these  rooms,  it  simply  rotated,  as  it  were, 
from  basement  to  attic,  or  was  expelled  from  one  room  to  be 
taken  into  another. 

These  details  of  construction,  as  well  as  those  of  the  new 
Emery  street  building,  where  the  hot-air  register  is  placed  so 
near  the  teacher's  head  as  to  be  a  positive  source  of  discom- 
fort ;  where  the  transom  windows  are  placed  directly  over  and 
made  a  part  of  the  door-casing,  instead  of  being  placed  near 
the  ceiling,  and  where  the  exhaust  flues  are  so  constructed  as 
to  bring  cold  air  down  on  to  the  feet  of  pupils,  instead  of 
removing  the  impure  air,  all  go  to  illustrate  the  one  fact,  that 
architects  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  become  skilled  supervisors 
of  construction,  or  that  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  con- 
tractors, particularly  when  competition  is  "sharp,"  or  appro- 
priations are  "short."  Skilled  and  independent  personal 
supervision  is  the  only  remedy,  and  an  investment  which  the 
city  ought  to  make  at  once. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  a  "Carman  Eadiator" 
in  room  No.  1,  of  the  Worthington  street  building,  by  means 
of  which  fresh  outside  air  is  taken  directly  into  the  room  and 
heated  by  passing  through  the  interior  tubes  of  the  radiator. 

Recent  tests  with  the  anemometer  show  that  about  7,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  is  passing  into  the  room  through 
these  tubes,  and  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  100°. 

If  further  experiments  shall  show  that  this  can  be  continued 
tli rough  extreme  cold  weather,  without  too  much  condensation 
of  steam  or  freezing  in  the  pipes,  a  great  advance  will  have 
been  made  in  heating  and  ventilating  our  school  rooms. 
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RECOMMEND  ATIONS . 

Your  Committee  must  repeat  the  recommendations  of  last 
year,  and  insist  upon  the  need  of  greater  heating  facilities  in 
Brightwood,  Worthington  street  and  High  school  buildings. 

They  also  recommend  that  a  ceiled  room  or  vault  be  finished 
off  in  the  attic  of  the  High  and  Worthington  street  buildings, 
with  which  the  ventilating  flues  shall  be  connected,  and  from 
which  the  air  shall  be  lifted  or  expelled,  by  some  mechanical 
means,  through  the  roof  ventilators  above,  instead  of  being 
precipitated  into  the  rooms  below. 

Your  Committee  make  these  recommendations  under  the 
conviction  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  mechanical 
appliances  will  be  resorted  to  in  all  our  school  buildings  to 
secure  a  better  circulation  of  air,  for  they  believe  the  health 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  that  special  expenditures  in  this  direction  will  soon 
be  demanded  and  should  take  precedence  of  those  for  mere 
mental  culture  and  improvement. 

The  teachers'  closets  in  the  Hooker  building  need  immediate 
attention.  The  sewer  connections  should  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  replaced  with  new,  wherever  found  defective,  and  air 
shafts  and  ventilators  introduced  into  each  room,  and  proper 
connections  made  with  the  main  air  shafts,  or  continued  to  the 
roof  of  the  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  SMITH,  for  Sub-Committee. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  26,  1885. 


[The  registered  number  is  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  dur- 
ing any  portion  of  the  year,  including  transfers  to  and  from  the  room,  by 
promotions,  consolidation  of  schools,  etc.] 
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High, 

Win.  W.  Colburn,Prin., 
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292.6 

282  o 

yo.o 

Edward  H.  Smiley, 
Charles  E.  Fish, 
Mary  A.  Kneil, 
Mary  D.  Harmon, 
Helen  M.  Pratt, 
Alice  M.  Wing, 
Mary  R.  Bond, 
Julia  F.  Parker, 
Augusta  J.  C.  Beach, 
Therese  Pabke, 

Hooker, 

9 
9 

J .  D wight  Stratton ,  Prin . , 
Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

VIII,  IX 

60 

54.8 

51.9 

y-i.  / 

8i 

Eva  A.  Lane, 

VIII 

31 

25.7 

23.7 

Q9  9 

8 

Fannie  Winchester, 

VII,  VIII 

81 

47.3 

45.2 

■  95.6 

7 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

VI,  VII 

90 

49.9 

46.8 

93.9 

6 

Emeline  A.  Browne, 

VI 

Sli 

47. 

44.6 

94. 

5 

Clara  A.  Savage, 

V,  VI 

84 

47.9 

44.6 

93. 

4 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

V 

76 

47.4 

44.8 

94.5 

3 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

IV,  V 

80 

47.3 

44.6 

94.3 

2 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

IV 

74 

51.6 

47.6 

94. 

1 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

IV 

69 

52.5 

50.2 

95.5 

Elm  Street, 

11 
11 

Simeon  I'".  ( 'liester, Prin., 
Ellen  L.  Ware, 

IX 

58 

51. 

48. 

94.1 

10 

Emma  J.  Russell, 

VII,  VIII 

52 

43. 

39.7 

92.1 

9 

Augusta  M.  Whittier, 

VII 

53 

43.7 

40.5 

92.6 

8 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

VI,  VII 

57 

43. 

41.1 

93. 

7 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VI 

54 

42.1 

39.9 

94.8 

6 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

V 

56 

44.3 

40.7 

91.9 

5 

Lizzie  II.  Perry, 

V 

56 

42.9 

39.2 

91.4 

4 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

IV 

59 

47.5 

43.6 

91.7 

3 

Chloe  St.  John, 

IV 

(il 

45.9 

41.9 

91. 

2 

Annie  B.  Newell, 

IV 

72 

46. 

42.9 

90.9 

1 

Carrie  A.  Thurston, 

III,  IV 

80 

44.7 

40.5 

90.6 
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Worthington 

9 

Eli  F.  Foster,  Prin., 

VIII,  IX 

63 

54.1 
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Street, 

9 

Helen  J.  Allen, 

8 

Lucinda  V.  Harwood, 

VII 

51 

44.2 

41.2 
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7 

Clara  A.  Wood, 

VI 

56 

46.1 

43.5 
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Ella  J.  Ross, 

V 

59 

43.1 
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yo.o 

5 

Annie  L.  Towne, 

IV 

56 

39.6 

36.3 

01  Q 

4 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

III,  IV 

60 

41.9 

38.5 
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3 

Sarah  C.  Stiles, 

II,  III 

61 

44.1 

40. 
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2 

Mary  A.  White, 

I,  II 

69 

36.6 
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Sarah  C.  Edgar, 
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Oak  Street 

9 

Charles  Barrows,  Prin., 

IX 

69 

51.9 
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Grammar, 

9 

Jane  E.  Wright, 

8 

Jennie  R.  Cobb, 

VII,  VIII 

52 

46.7 

43.2 

V  L  .O 

7 

Mary  A.  Extein, 

VII 

54 

46.1 

41.9 
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Mattie  J.  Steele, 
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62 

43.7 
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Anna  B.  Williams, 
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43.8 
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Martha  A.  King, 
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Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
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57 

48.1 

44.1 

QO 
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Electa  M.  Priest, 

IV 

61 

49.5 

45.6 
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Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 
Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 
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65 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

BY 

THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  '85, 

OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
At  the  Opera  House,  June  22,  1885,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


Prayer  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Bishop. 

Music.    Chorus. — "  Dancing  O'er  the  Waves."    C.  A.  White. 
Salutatory  Addresses,  Caroline  E.  Noble. 

Class  Essay,  "  Our  Journey,"  Hope  W.  Cornell. 

Music.    A  Quartette. — "  Those  Evening  Bells."    Solon  Wilder. 

Ariel  S.  Hedges,  Allie  B.  Willson,  Ida  W.  Joslyn,  Alice  F.  Hamilton. 
Recitation — "  Lady  Wentworth."     H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Marion  E.  Hurlbut. 

Essay — "  Character  of  Brutus,"  Lillian  J.  McKnight. 

Music.    A  Song. — "  Grand  Old  Ocean." 

Essay — "  Labor  is  Life — Labor  is  Glory,"  Emma  B.  Penfield. 

Oration — "Success,"  Henry  W.  Bosworth. 

Essay — "  Slang,"  Mary  E.  Ross. 

Music.    A  Duet.—"  O  Morning  Land."    E.  H.  Phelps. 

Allie  B.  Willson,  Foster  H.  Roper. 
Essay — "  Fellow  Passengers,"  Lucy  M.  Schoonmaker. 

Recitation — "  Echo  and  the  Ferry."    Jean  Ingelow.      Alzada  L.  Stacy. 
Music.    * 1  Spinning  Chorus."    Richard  Wagner. 
Essay,  With  Valedictory  Addresses. 

"  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  His  time,"         Ida  F.  Farrar. 
Address,  by  the  Principal. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas,  by  the  Mayor. 
Music.    Class  Song. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS. 


"  Omnia  Finis 
Bidwell,  Georgia  R. 
Burns,  Kittie  A. 
Chapix,  Emily  H. 
Cornell,  Hope  W. 
Clark,  Mary  E. 
Farrar,  Ida  F. 
Graves,  Ellen  S. 
Hamilton,  Alice  F. 
Hedges,  Ariel  S. 
Hurlbut,  Marion  E. 
Joslyn,  Ida  W. 
Kingsley,  Sarah  K. 


Coronat." 

McKnight,  Lillian  J. 
Noble,  Caroline  E. 
O'Brien,  Maggie  A. 
Penfield,  Emma  B. 
Robinson,  Grace  E. 
Rockwell,  Clara  L. 
Ross,  Mary  E. 

SCHOONMAKER,  LUCY  M. 

Sibley,  Grace  M. 
Smith,  Hattie  B. 
Stacy,  Alzada  L. 
Thurston,  Flora  L. 


Barry,  John  J. 
Barthelmes,  Oscar  L. 
Bosworth,  Henry  II. 
Gay,  Daniel  F. 
Hamilton-,  Erskine  E. 


Hodskins,  Edward  B. 
Moore,  Lucius  H. 
Nye,  George 
Roper,  Foster  H. 
Smith,  Alton  L. 


FREE  EVENING  DRAUGHTING  SCHOOLS, 

Winter  of  1884-85. 


Rooms  in  High  School  Building  on  State  Street. 

C.  A.  EMERY,  Teacher 

Number  of  pupils  entered,  

Average  age  of  pupils,  

Age  of  youngest  pupil,  ..... 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,  

Number  in  beginners'  class,  .... 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 


Blacksmiths,  . 

.  3 

Pattern-makers, 

.  2 

Cabinet-makers, 

.  3 

Pistol-makers, 

.  3 

Car  builders,  . 

.  5 

Plumbers, 

.  4 

Carpenters,     .  , 

.  20 

Printers, 

.  5 

Civil  engineers, 

.  2 

Shipping  clerks, 

.  2 

Clerks,  . 

.  11 

Stone-cutters, 

.  2 

Lithographers, 

.  2 

Students, 

.  82 

Machinists, 

.  27 

Teachers, 

.  2 

Moulders, 

.  2 

Tool-makers,  . 

.  6 

Organ-makers, 

.  3 

Tinsmiths, 

.  2 

Paper  box-makers,  . 

.  3 

Watch-makers, 

.  5 

The  following  occupations  were  represented  by  one  each  : 
Armorer,  bartender,  bicycle  repairer,  boiler-maker,  book- 
keeper, button-maker,  carver,  carriage-maker,  coach  painter, 
cigar-maker,  cigar  box-maker,  decorator,  die-maker,  druggist, 
farmer,  gardener,  gauge-maker,  jeweler,  joiner,  mechanic, 
mason,  nickel-plater,  plasterer,  pressman,  polisher,  piper,  sales- 
man, spectacle-maker,  superintendent  of  cemetery,  tailor,  toy- 
maker. 


.  233 

.     21.8  years. 
15  years. 
56  years. 
.  126 
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The  school  commenced  Monday  evening,  October  27,  1884, 
and  closed  March  20,  1885,  and  was  in  session,  in  sections, 
eightv-two  evenings. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  an  exhibition  of  drawings  was 
given  at  the  room  on  State  street,  March  27  and  28,  at  which 
a  large  number  of  drawings  were  exhibited,  showing  shaded, 
object,  mechanical,  architectural  and  geometrical  work. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  teach  mechanics,  and  others, 
branches  of  industrial  drawing  not  taught  in  the  day  schools  ; 
embracing  the  principles  of  instrumental  drawing  used  by 
designers,  decorators,  architects,  machinists  and  engineers. 

Ladies  or  gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
school  must  reside  in  Springfield ;  and  must  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance  and  to 
complete  all  of  his  drawings,  and  hand  them  in  to  the  teacher, 
who  will  retain  them  until  the  close  of  the  school. 

School  hours  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

The  tools  required  are  a  set  of  drawing  tools,  a  T  square, 
two  triangles,  India  ink  dish,  and  a  rule  or  scale  divided  into 
inches  and  parts  of  inches.  The  expense  of  these  will  be  from 
three  dollars  upwards,  according  to  quality.  White  drawing 
paper  12x19  inches  will  be  furnished  at  the  rooms. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS,  SECTION  A,  MONDAY  EVENINGS. 

"  "  "         B,  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS. 

Note. — As  there  are  more  pupils  than  the  room  will  accommodate,  this 
class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  having  the  same  lesson. 

Use  of  tools  and  drawing  of  plain  figures,  having  only 
length  and  breadth. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures,  having  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS,  TUESDAY  AND  THURSDAY  EVENINGS. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures  ;  completing  the  class  instruction. 
Practice  in  architectural  and  machine  drawing,  with  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

ADVANCED  CLASS,  FRIDAY  EVENINGS. 

Individual  instruction  and  practice  in  architectural,  mechan- 
ical, isometric  and  perspective  drawing,  coloring,  shading  and 
principles  of  mechanical  motions. 

Those  entering  the  advanced  class  who  have  not  completed 
the  full  course,  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some 
simple  object,  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  previous  classes. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD  DRAUGHTING  SCHOOL. 

SULLIVAN  D.  HILL,  Teacher. 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  37 


Occupations  represented  by  the  pupils  : 


Clerks,  . 

.  2 

Mill  operativ 

Engineer, 

.  1 

Moulders, 

Farmer,  . 

.  1 

Students, 

Laborer, 

.  1 

Tinsmith, 

Machinists, 

.  14 

QUESTIONS 


USED  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
"  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNE,  1885. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Xo.  1.  • 

1.  Define  a  number  ;  an  abstract  number  ;  a  concrete  num- 
ber ;  a  prime  number  ;  write  all  the  prime  numbers  below  20. 

2.  What  is  notation?  Numeration?  What  does  the  quo- 
tient show  in  division  ?  What  are  factors  ?   Define  cancellation. 

3.  What  is  a  multiple?  A  least  common  multiple?  A 
greatest  common  divisor? 

4.  Define  a  fraction  ;  an  improper  fraction  ;  a  mixed  num- 
ber ;  a  numerator,  and  tell  what  it  shows  ;  a  denominator,  and 
tell  what  it  shows. 

5.  Define  decimals  ;  tell  how  they  are  written  ;  give  the 
rule  for  the  multiplication  of  decimals. 

6.  Define  a  denominate  number.  For  what  is  dry  measure 
used  ?  Liquid  measure?  Write  the  table  for  linear  measure  ; 
for  avoirdupois  weight. 

7.  Define  per  cent.,  and  write  6  per  cent.  ;  define  interest ; 
principal ;  amount ;  commission. 

8.  Define  a  promissory  note  ;  proceeds  of  a  note  ;  discount ; 
bank  discount ;  days  of  grace. 

9.  Define  a  triangle;  a  circle;  a  ratio,  and  write  one;  a 
proportion,  and  write  one. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  power  and  a  root? 
Write  the  second  power  of  9,  and  the  second  root  of  25. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
No.  2. 

[Let  your  work  appear  in  full ;  and  write  Ans.  after  each  answer.] 

1.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  16,  24,  36,  and  54; 
and  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  56  and  96. 

2.  Add  h  |,  and  Sh    Divide  61  by  I. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  1  yd.,  2  ft.,  11  in.  ;  5  yds.,  1  ft.,  2  in.  ; 
and  2  ft.  and  5  in.  How  many  pieces  of  board,  11  in.  in 
length,  can  be  sawn  from  a  board  14  ft.  8  in.  long? 

4.  Find  the  interest,  at  7  per  cent.,  on  $2,750.50  for  1 
year,  5  months  and  18  days  ;  on  $1,000  at  5  per  cent.,  from 
April  1,  1883,  to  June  25,  1885. 

5.  What  is  the  bank  discount,  at  6  per  cent.,  on  a  note  of 
$2,100  for  three  months?  What  are  the  proceeds  of  that 
note  ? 

6.  By  selling  hats  at  $5  each,  a  man  gains  25  per  cent.  ; 
would  he  gain  or  lose,  and  what  per  cent.,  by  selling  them  at 
$3  each  ? 

7.  A  note  for  $1,350,  on  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  was  given 
January  10,  1883.  May  16,  1884,  a  payment  of  $700  was 
made.    What  will  be  due  June  28,  1885? 

8.  For  what  sum  must  a  bank  note  be  given,  at  6  per  cent., 
for  two  months,  to  obtain  the  money  to  pay  the  amount  due  in 
the  last  example  ? 

9.  Geo.  Day  buys  of  Ira  White  sufficient  carpeting,  1  yard 
wide,  at  85  cents  per  yard,  to  carpet  a  room  13 J  ft.  wide  and 
18  ft.  long.    Make  and  receipt  a  bill  for  the  carpeting. 

10.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  opposite  corners  of  a 
room  20  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide? 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  32,768. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  does  a  knowledge  of  geography  include? 

2.  What  is  climate,  and  upon  what  does  it  depend? 
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3.  Why  is  it  colder  in  Canada  than  in  Florida? 

4.  Bound  the  United  States  ;  Hampden  County  ;  Springfield. 

5.  Give  the  political  divisions  of  North  America  with  their 
capitals,  and  name  the  large  lakes  whose  waters  flow  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  river. 

6.  Name  and  locate  five  countries  in  Europe  with  their 
capitals  ;  three  in  South  America ;  three  in  Asia ;  two  in 
Africa. 

7.  Locate  and  describe  the  following  rivers:  Mississippi; 
St.  Lawrence  ;  Potomac  ;  Amazon  ;  Danube  ;  Ehine  ;  Gan- 
ges ;  and  Nile. 

8.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Australia  ;  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  of  Cuba  ;  the  Soudan. 

9.  Name  and  locate  five  commercial  cities  in  the  United 
States  ;  five  in  Europe  ;  two  in  Africa  ;  two  in  Asia  ;  three  in 
South  America  ;  and  one  in  Australia. 

10.  Name,  locate  and  bound  two  monarchies  and  two 
republics  in  Europe. 

11.  What  are  the  principal  mountain  systems  of  the  United 
States  ?    Of  South  America  ? 

12.  What  waters  border  upon  Michigan ?    Upon  Europe? 

13.  Describe  a  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  Rotterdam  ;  from 
London  to  Yokohama;  Providence  to  Hartford. 

14.  Why  are  the  days  longer,  and  the  weather  warmer,  in 
Springfield  in  June,  than  in  January? 

15.  Give  some  of  the  principal  products  of  the  Gulf  States  ; 
the  Central  States  ;  Brazil ;  France  :  India. 

16.  Locate:  Galveston;  Omaha;  Pittsburg;  Dublin; 
Havre;  Rio  Janeiro;  Khartoum;  Bombay;  Venice;  Berne. 

LANGUAGE. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Name  the  tenses  of  verbs,  and  tell  for  what  each  is  used. 

3.  Give  two  rules  for  comparing  adjectives,  and  compare 
wise,  diligent,  well,  little,  ill,  many. 

4.  Decline  I,  who,  and  he.    What  case  denotes  ownership? 
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5.  Longfellow  wrote  many  poems.  Express  the  same  idea 
by  means  of  the  passive  voice. 

6.  Write  and  name  three  marks  of  punctuation,  and  tell  for 
what  each  is  used. 

7.  Give  rules  for  forming  the  plural  number  ;  for  the  use  of 
capitals. 

8.  Define  a  regular  verb,  and  write  one  ;  a  transitive  verb, 
and  write  one. 

9.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  go,  do,  write,  give,  and 
stand,  and  tell  whether  those  verbs  are  regular  or  irregular. 

10.  Define  a  sentence,  and  write  one.  Define  subject,  and 
predicate  ;  write  a  sentence,  and  underline  the  subject,  and  the 
predicate. 

11.  Define  a  complex  sentence  ;  a  compound  sentence. 

12.  Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 
Analyze  the  above,  and  parse  the  italicised  words. 

13.  Define  a  phrase,  and  write  one. 

14.  Write  a  declarative  sentence  and  then  change  it  to  the 
form  of  an  interrogative  sentence. 

15.  Write  the  address  of  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
state. 

16.  Name  some  book  you  have  read  recently,  and  tell  what 
you  think  of  it. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Mention  three  European  nations  that  made  early  discov- 
eries and  settlements  in  North  America. 

2.  What  was  the  origin  of  England's  claim  to  North 
America  ? 

3.  What  were  the  two  principal  colonies  that  settled  Mas- 
sachusetts ?  Who  settled  Rhode  Island  ?  New  York  ?  Penn- 
sylvania? Virginia? 
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4.  Give  some  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Mention  and  locate  three  battles  in  that  war. 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812  ?  Of  the  Mexi- 
can war  ?    Of  the  late  Civil  war. 

6.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise?  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  ? 

7.  For  what  are  Quebec,  Saratoga,  Valley  Forge,  West 
Point,  and  Yorktown  noted  in  history? 

8.  What  was  Sherman's  March?  When  did  the  Civil  war 
close  ? 

9.  Name  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

10.  How,  and  how  often,  is  the  president  of  the  United 
States  chosen  ? 

11.  What  was  the  early  name  of  England,  and  of  its  in- 
habitants ?    Who  first  invaded  England  ? 

12.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  one  of  their 
noted  kings  ? 

13.  What  was  the  Conquest,  and  by  whom  was  it  accom- 
plished ? 

14.  Mention  some  of  the  families  of  English  kings* 

15.  What  can  you  say  of  Cromwell?    Of  Elizabeth? 

16.  For  what  ha?  the  reign  of  Victoria  been  noted? 


SPELLING. 


Machinist, 

Juciness, 

Banana, 

Colleague, 

Geyser, 

Celery, 

Bilious, 

Sluice, 

Marriage, 

Millionaire, 

Pettifogger, 

Illegible, 

Pneumonia, 

Physique, 

Ventilate, 

Etiquette, 

Musician, 

Diphtheria, 

Chocolate, 

Stirrup, 

Alcohol, 

Vehicle, 

Dizziness, 

Hosiery. 

Icicle, 

List  of  Teachers 

Elected  for  the  School  Year  from  September  1,  1885,  to  June  25, 
1886,  with  their  Residences,  and  the  Date  of  First 
Election  to  School  Service  in  this  City. 
Corrected  to  January  1,  1886. 


Those  marked  *  have  not  been  in  continuous  service.  The  intervals  of 
absence  from  service  vary  from  one  to  twenty  years. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

William  W.  Colburti,  Principal, 

72  Mulberry  street, 

Aug.,  1874. 

Edward  H.  Smiley, 

97  Clarendon  street, 

Sept.,  1884. 

A.  D.  Gray, 

14  Evans  House, 

Sept.,  1885. 

Mary  A.  Kneil, 

54  Court  street, 

Sept.,  1873  * 

Mary  D.  Harmon, 

24  Myrtle  street, 

Sept.,  1875. 

Helen  M.  Pratt, 

41  Maple  street, 

oepi.,  iooo. 

Alice  M.  Wing, 

76  Spring  street, 

Sept.,  1884. 

Mary  R.  Bond, 

47  Spring  street, 

Sept.,  1884. 

Julia  F.  Parker, 

20  Myrtle  street, 

Sept.,  1884. 

Augusta  J.  C.  Beach, 

235  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1881. 

Theresa  Pabke, 

70  Main  street, 

Sept.,  1884. 

hooker  school. 

GRADE. 

Room  9. 

J.  Dwight  Stratton,  Prim,  VIII.  IX. 

23  Holyoke  street, 

Dec,  1855. 

9. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

54  Seventh  street, 

Sept.,  1865. 

8. 

Fannie  Winchester, 

VII.  VIII. 

183  Chestnut  street, 

May,  1849.* 

7. 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

VII. 

149  Fulton  street, 

Sept.,  1856.* 

6. 

Emeline  A.  Browne, 

VI. 

57  Sargeant  street, 

Sept.,  1869  * 

5. 

Clara  A.  Savage, 

VI. 

3  Lincoln  street, 

Sept.,  1869  * 

4. 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

V. 

75  Auburn  street, 

Sept.,  1871* 

3. 

Mary  J.  Bartlett, 

V. 

43  Seventh  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

2. 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

IV. 

172  Liberty  street, 

Sept.,  1871. 

1. 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

IV. 

247  Union  street, 

April,  1875. 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  11. 

Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prim,  IX. 

21  Winchester  street, 

Jan.,  1871. 

11. 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

57  Sargeant  street, 

April,  1870. 

10. 

Emma  J.  Russell, 

VITI. 

Blake's  Hill, 

Aug.,  1879. 

9. 

Augusta  M.  Whittier 

VII. 

25  Winthrop  street, 

April,  1866. 

8. 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

VI.  VII. 

29  Elm  street, 

April,  1862. 

7. 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VI. 

274  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1867. 

6. 

Lizzie  J.  Steele, 

V. 

99  Bay  street, 

Jan.,  1870. 

5. 

Lizzie  H.  Perry, 

V. 

37  John  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 

4. 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

IV.  V. 

41  Bliss  street, 

April,  1869. 

3. 

Chloe  St.  John, 

IV. 

60  High  street, 

Jan.,  1874. 

2. 

Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 

IV. 

52  West  William  street, 

Jan.,  1869. 

1. 

Carrie  A.  Thurston, 

III.  IV. 

347  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 
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WORTHINGTOX  STREET  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 


Room  9. 

Eli  F.  Foster,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

40  High  street, 

May,  1854. 

9. 

Helen  J.  Allen, 

183  State  street, 

Sept.,  1867. 

8. 

Lucinda  V.  Harwood, 

VII. 

77  Court  street, 

Jan.,  1876. 

7. 

Clara  A.  Wood, 

VI. 

66  Charles  street, 

Sept.,  1874. 

6. 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

V. 

75  Auburn  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

5. 

Annie  L.  Towne, 

IV. 

272  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1884. 

4. 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

III. 

24  Bond  street, 

Sept.,  1874. 

3. 

Annie  S.  Dibble, 

II.  III. 

394  Main  street, 

Jan.,  1879. 

2. 

Carrie  A.  Dutton, 

I.  II. 

115  Thompson  street, 

Aug.,  1879. 

1. 

Sarah  C.  Edgar, 

I. 

Leonard  House, 

Sept.,  1881. 

OAK  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  9. 

Chas.  F.  Meserve,  Prin 

,  VIII.  IX. 

259  Bay  street, 

Sept.,  1885. 

9. 

Jane  E.  Wright, 

401  Union  street, 

Dec,  1862. 

8. 

Jennie  R.  Cobbe, 

VII.  VIII. 

195  Walnut  street. 

April,  1870.* 

7. 

Mary  A.  Extein, 

VII. 

222  High  street, 

Jan.,  1865." 

6. 

Mattie  J.  Steele, 

VI.  VII. 

67  Thompson  street, 

Sept.,  1882. 

5. 

Anna  B.  Williams, 

V.  VI. 

82  Walnut  street, 

Sept.,  1870. 

4. 

Martha  A.  King, 

V. 

485  State  street, 

Dec,  1854/< 

3. 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 

IV. 

401  Union  street, 

April,  1863. 

2. 

Electa  M.  Priest, 

IV. 

97  Oak  street, 

April,  1868. 

1. 

Florilla  H.  Smith, 

IV. 

77  Pine  street, 

Sept.,  1885. 

CENTRAL  STREET  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  9. 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 

VIII.  IX. 

25  Madison  avenue, 

Sept.,  1869. 

9. 

Fannie  C.  Gaylord, 

24  High  street, 

Sept.,  1871/ 

8. 

Harriet  H.  Lane, 

VII. 

240  Union  street, 

Dec,  1866.* 

7. 

Josie  M.  Bannon,  t 

VI. 

110  Hickory  street, 

Dec,  1864. 

6. 

Florence  A.  Warner, 

V. 

77  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1875. 

5. 

Julia  G.  Whitney, 

IV.  V. 

11  Cherry  street, 

Sept.,  1856/ 

4. 

Emma  R.  Chapin, 

IV. 

135  Florence  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 

3. 

Jennie  M.  Skinner, 

III. 

237  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1882. 

2. 

Minnie  L.  Rice, 

II. 

35  High  street, 

1884. 

1. 

Hattie  M.  Schoepf, 

I. 

398  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

1. 

Mary  A.  Curtis. 

19  Stearns  Park, 

Jan.,  1881. 

AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  4. 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 

III. 

61  Seventh  street, 

Jan.,  1869. 

3. 

Josephine  M.  Bartlett, 

II.  III. 

43  Seventh  street, 

Jan.,  1871. 

2. 

Amy  M.  Billings, 

I.  II. 

45  Holyoke  street, 

Jan.,  1884. 

1. 

Ella  J.  Jones, 

I. 

143  Carew  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

1. 

Rosie  F.  Byrnes, 

425  Main  street, 

April,  1884. 

EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  4. 

Ellen  Miller,  Prin., 

III. 

39  Seventh  street, 

April,  1860/ 

3. 

Mary  W.  Allis, 

II. 

49  North  street, 

April,  1885. 

2. 

Georgia  A.  Hodskins, 

I.  II. 

60  High  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 

1. 

Minnie  A.  Gray, 

I. 

39  Grant  street, 

Sept.,  1870. 

t  Eva  A.  Lane,  31  Sargeant  street,  for  winter  term. 
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CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  5. 
4. 


GRADE. 

M.  Alice  Williams,  Prin.,  III.  IV. 
Mary  F.  Corcoran,  II.  III. 

Sarah  L.  King,  II. 
Annie  L.  McDonald,  I.  II. 

Maggie  F.  Brennan,  I. 


59  Morgan  street, 
24  Ferry  street, 
100  William  street, 
75  Linden  street, 
19  Essex  street, 


Jan.,  1871. 
Jan.,  1884. 
Sept.,  1879. 
April,  1880. 
Nov.,  1882. 


BRIDGE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  3. 


Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prin. 
A.  L.  Hatch,  Ass't, 
Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 


GRADE. 

II.  III. 


202  Union  street, 

36  Summer  street, 
162  Chestnut  street, 


Sept.,  1859. 
April,  1885. 
Sept.,  1882. 


COURT  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  2.   Louise  F.  Elwell,  Prin., 
1.   Martha  F.  Harmon, 


GRADE. 
II.  III. 
I. 


294  Chestnut  street, 
64  Spring  street, 


Jan.,  1874. 
Aug.,  1880. 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin. 

4.  Mattie  J.  Lincoln, 

3.  Clara  E.  Fitzgerald, 

3.  Eliza  J.  Hooker, 

2.  Jennie  C.  Prentice, 

1.  Fannie  A.  Lewis, 


GRADE. 
III. 


IT. 


176  Union  street, 
Blackman  House, 

79  West  Union  street, 
194  High  street, 

39  Mulberry  street, 
286  Pine  street, 


May,  1882. 
Sept.,  1876. 
Dec,  1881. 
Sept.,  1881. 
Sept.,  1873.* 


YORK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room 


Lizzie  Mason,  Prin., 
Lillian  A.  Twichell, 
Hattie  R.  Bradley, 
Hattie  E.  Wood, 


GRADE. 

III. 
II. 
I.  II. 
I. 


51  Spring  street, 
313  Worthington  street, 
376  Worthington  street, 

66  Charles  street, 


Sept.,  1874. 
April,  1882. 
Nov.,  1880. 
April,  1880. 


SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Marv  A.  White, 


GRADE. 
I. -III. 


West  Springfield, 


April,  1882. 


OAK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Ellen  M.  Strickland,  Prin. 

3.  Jennie  E.  Bowman, 

2.  Jennie  I.  Adams, 

1.  Mary  E.  Daboll, 


GRADE. 

III. 
II.  III. 
I.  II. 
I. 


595  State  street, 
13  Maple  street, 
24  Winchester  street, 
27  Madison  avenue, 


1861. 
Sept.,  1873. 
Jan.,  188u.* 
Aug.,  1880. 


EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Addie  McKechnie,  Prin., 

3.  Ada  M.  Lang, 

2.  Katie  L.  Colton, 

I.  Hattie  Oatley, 


GRADE. 

III. 
II. 
I. 
I. 


Boston  Road, 
106  Bay  street, 
627  State  street, 
689  Union  street, 


Sept.,  1874. 
Sept.,  1882. 
Mar.,  1880. 
Mar.,  1867. 
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INDIAN  ORCHARD  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  5. 


Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 
Eva  J.  Nelson, 
Susie  O.  Chandler, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Wight, 
Faith  E.  Martin, 
Lilla  G.  Richmond, 
Annie  E.  McClintock, 


GRADE. 

V.-IX. 

Adv. 
V.-IX. 
IV. 

III. 
II. 
I. 


108  Hampden  street,  I.  O.,  Feb.,  1861. 
197  Hancock  street,  Jan.,  1882. 

Hampden  and  Myrtle  sts.,  Jan.,  1883. 
114  Myrtle  street,  Dec,  1864. 

114  Myrtle  street,  Dec,  1875. 

274  Worthington  street,  Jan.,  1875. 


Hampshire  street, 
Ludlow, 


Room  2.   Allie  G.  Axtelle, 
1.   Hattie  S.  Wood, 


BRIGHTWOOD  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

IV.-VIII.     45  Charles  Street, 
I.-III.     36  Boylston  street, 


PARKER  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Fannie  L.  Barrett,  675  State  street, 

SIXTEEN  ACRES  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Margaret  T.  Mills,  At  George  Foster's, 

WACHOGUE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 


April,  1882. 
Jan.,  1885. 


Sept.,  1881. 
Dec,  1872. 


Sept.,  1885. 
1884. 


WHITE  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Lottie  A.  Hill,  449  Central  street, 

LONG  HILL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Annie  E.  Emerson,  Longmeadow. 

CARLISLE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Elizabeth  E.  Williams,  431  Union  street, 

DRY  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Annie  E.  Passenger,  At  Charles  Shaw's, 

ARMORY  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Kate  Taylor,  62  North  street, 


April,  1884. 
Sept.,  1882. 
Sept.,  1885. 
Nov.,  1882. 
Jan.,  1885. 


Music  Teacher.— Frederick  Zuchtmann,  15  John  street,  September,  1883. 
Drawing  Teacher.— Luella  E.  Fay,  27  Wilcox  street,  September,  1874. 
Draughting  Teacher.— Charles  A.  Emery,  28  Florida  street,  December,  1870. 

11  **  Indian  Orchard,  S.  D.  Hill,  140  Hampden  street,  I.  O. 

Sewing  Teacher.— C.  E.  Norton,  39  Main  street,  April,  1884. 
Penmanship  Teacher.— Anna  E.  Hill,  Easthampton,  April,  1881. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Court-  Street.— E.  Brookings,  Principal.  Assistants,  Edwin  F.  Lyford,  Kate  Taylor, 
Mary  E.  O'Neil  (Bliss  street),  Mary  A.  Curtis,  Nellie  L.  Maher,  Sarah  C.  Stiles,  Katie 
Fitzpatrick,  Mattie  J.  Gillette,  Mary  E.  O'Neil  (Linden  street). 

Indian  Orchard.— Dwight  Clark,  Principal.  Assistants,  Fidelia  M.  Warriner,  Mary  L. 
Wight,  Lilla  G.  Richmond,  F.  II.  Warriner,  Mary  E.  Richardson,  Annie  E.  McClintock. 


SPECIMEN  OF  TEMPERATURE  RECORD, 

AS  KEPT  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL-ROOM  IN  THE  CITY. 


WORTHINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL-ROOM  NO.  1,— PRIMARY. 


OBSERVATIONS  AT 

a> 

DAY  OF 

DAY  OF 

A. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

c3 

u 

<u 

WEEK. 

MONTH. 

i  s 

u 

<u 

J.   (D  in 

>-> 

8.45 
o'clock 

9.15 
o'ciocl 

5  min.  1 
fore  rec< 

5  min.  ai 

recess 

2.30 
o'clock 

10  mil 
befor 
closing 

& 

Monday, 

Feb.  2, 

68 

67 

66 

66 

68 

70 

67.3 

Tuesday, 

74 

73 

70 

72 

72 

74 

72.3 

Wednesday, 

4 

74 

67 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68.5 

Thursday, 

5, 

70 

72 

74 

72 

70 

71 

71.5 

Friday, 

6, 

76 

66 

64 

66 

73 

68 

68.5 

Monday, 

9 

62 

62 

66 

66 

67 

70 

67.1 

Tuesday, 

10 

72 

76 

72 

72 

One 

Session. 

73.0 

Wednesday, 

11 

74 

67 

64 

64 

72 

74 

69.1 

Thursday, 

12, 

74 

68 

72 

70 

74 

72 

71.6 

Friday, 

13, 

68 

68 

69 

68 

72 

73 

69.4 

IMonday , 

16 

70 

by 

72 

72 

70 

i  6 

71.0 

Tuesday, 

17 

68 

67 

66 

66 

72 

74 

^68.5 

WpflnpsHn  v 

18 

76 

70 

72 

73 

One 

Session. 

72.7 

Thursday, 

19, 

74 

70 

73 

74 

66" 

68 

70.8 

Friday, 

20, 

74 

72 

74 

72 

72 

73 

72.8 

Monday, 

23, 

No 

School. 

Tuesday, 

24, 

68 

68 

70 

70 

72 

76 

70.6 

Wednesday, 

25, 

76 

74 

76 

74 

68 

68 

72.6 

Thursday, 

26, 

70 

70 

73 

73 

72 

70 

71.1 

Friday, 

27, 

72 

74 

73 

72 

68 

68 

71.1 

Average  for 

month, 

71.5 

69.4 

70.2 

70.0 

70.3 

71.1 

70.1 

DRAWING  TEACHERS'  TIME  TABLE. 

December,  1885 — June,  1886,  inclusive. 


FORENOONS. 


AFTERNOONS. 


December. 
January 
February. 
March. 


MONDAY. 

Worthington  Street. 
Rooms  9.  1 — 4. 


December. 
January. . . 
February. . 
March  


Charles  Street. 
Rooms  1—5. 
21  I  April.. 
18  May... 
8  1  June. . 
•  •  1,  22  | 


..  19 
.10.  31 
21 


December. 
January. . . 
February  . 
March  


West  Union  Street. 
Rooms  1—4. 


April. 
May  . 
June. 


December. 
January. . . 
February. . 
March  


TUESDAY. 
Elm  Street. 
Rooms  9,  10,  11. 

April. . 


5,  26 
16 

9 


May 
June 


TUESDAY. 

School  Street. 


December   8 

January  5,  26 

February   16 

March   9 


April. 
May . 
June. 


5,  27 
18 

8 


December. 
January. . . 
February. , 
March  


Central  Street. 

Rooms  5 — 8. 
.  1,  22  April.. 
19   May  . . 
9   June . . 
. .  2,  23 


December 
January 
February 
March 


December. 
January. . . 
February. 
March  


WEDNESDAY. 

Oak  Street. 
Rooms  9,  2,  3,  5. 
16  April.. 


13 
3,  24 
17 


May 
June 


December. 
January. . . 
February. 
March  


Rooms  8,  1,  4,  ( 
9  April. 

. .  6,  27  May  . 
17  June. 
]0 


December. 
January. . . 
February. 
March. . . 


Room  7. 
2  April 

20  |  May  . 

10  June. 
J,  24 


Oak  Street  Primary. 
Rooms  1 — 4. 


11 

1,  22 


20    December  1,  22 


14 
5,  26 
16 


7,  28 
19 
9 


21 
12 
2,  23 


January   19 

February   9 

March  2,  23 


April. 
May  . 
June. 


20 
11 
1,  22 


Court  Street. 


December   15 

January   12 

February  2,  23 

March   16 


April. 
May  . 
J  une  . 


13 

4,  25 
15 


WEDNESDAY. 

Indian  Orchard. 
Rooms  1—5. 


December   2 

January   20 

February   10 

March  3,  24 


April 
May  , 
June. 


21 
12 

2,  23 


York  Street. 
Rooms  1—4. 


December   9 

January  6,  27 

February   17 

March   10 


April. 
May  . 
June. 


7,  28 
19 


East  Union  Street. 
Rooms  1 — 4. 


December   16 

January   13 

February  3,  24 

March   17 


April. 
May  . 
June. 
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FORENOONS. 


AFTERNOONS. 


December. . . 
January. .  7, 
February.  4, 
March  4, 


THUBSDAT. 

High  School. 


10,  17 
14,  21,  28 
11,  18,25 
11,  18,  25 


April. . 
May  .. 
June  . . 


!,  15,  22,  29 
5,  13.  20,  27 
I,  10,  17,  24 


December.... 3, 10,17 
January.  .7,  14,  21,  28 
February  4,  11,  18,  25 
March...  4,  11,  18,  25 


THURSDAY. 

High  School. 


April....  8,  15,  22,  29 

May   6,13,20,27 

June  3,10,17,24 


December 
January. . 
February. 
March 


December. 
January. . . 
February. 
March  


FRIDAY. 

Hooker  School. 
Rooms  9,  1,  2,  3. 


April. 
May  . 
June  . 


Room  7. 


4 
22 
12 
5,  26 


April. 
May  . 
June  . 


FRIDAY. 

Brightwood. 
Rooms  1,  2. 

December   18    April   16 

January   15   May   7,  28 

February  5,  26   June   18 

March   19 


23 
14 
4,  25 


Emery  Street. 
Rooms  1—4. 


December   11 

January  8,  29 

February   19 

March   12 


April. 
May  . 
June. 


December. 
January . . . 
February.. 
March  


Bridge  Street. 
Rooms  1,  3. 


4 
22 
12 
5,  26 


April. 
May  . 
June  . 


14 

4,  25 


School  Committee  for  1886. 


EDWIN  D.  METCALF,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large.— JAMES  L.  JOHNSON,  December  31,  1888 

Ward  1.— GEO.  H.  BLELOCH,     .  December  31,  1888 

Ward  2.— EDWAED  H.  PHELPS,  December  31,  1888 

Ward  3. — JOHN  K.  SMITH,  .       .  December  31,  1886 

WARD  4.— C.  S.  HURLBUT,   .       .  December  31,  1886 

Ward  5.— O.  M.  BAKER,       .       .  December  31,  1886 

Ward  6.— J.  D.  S AFFORD,    .       .  December  31,  1887 

Ward  7.— RAWSON  HATHAWAY,  December  31,  1887 

Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,    .  December  31,  1887 

CHAIRMAN, 

EDWIN  D.  METCALF,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

O.  M.  BAKER. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND    SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  first  door  west  of  City  Hall ; 
office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  P.  m.  ;  Saturdays,  from 
10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

W.  D.  KEYES. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  Street,  west  of  City  Hall ;  office 
hours,  Sh  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  Street;  office  hours,  12  m.  to  1  p. 
m.  ;  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  6  to  7.30. 

M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


Standing  Committees,  1886. 

High  School: 

Messrs.  Bleloch,  Safford,  Baker  and  the  Mayor. 

Text-Boohs  and  Examinations : 

Messrs.  Safford,  Baker  and  Johnson. 

Estimates  and  Expenditures : 

Messrs.  Hurlbut,  Safford  and  Smith. 

Teachers  and  Salaries: 

Messrs.  Baker,  Safford  and  Johnson. 

Repairs  and  Improvements : 

Messrs.  Smith,  Bleloch  and  Phelps. 

Schools  in  Ward  Eight: 

Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing : 

Messrs.  Hathaway,  Smith  and  Hurlbut. 

Music : 

Messrs.  Phelps,  Safford  and  Hathaway. 

Evening  Schools: 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Hurlbut  and  Goodwin. 

District  Lines: 

The  Mayor,  and  Messrs.  Bleloch  and  Hathaway. 


Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
month,  at  7.30  P.  M. 


Calendar,  1886. 


Winter  Term  begins  January  4,  1886  ;  ends  March  26,  1886. 
Summer  Term  begins  April  5,  1886 ;  ends  June  25,  1886. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  6,  1886 ;  ends  December  22, 
1886. 

VACATIONS. 

March  27  to  April  4,  1886,  inclusive. 
June  26  to  September  5,  1886,  inclusive. 

From  Tuesday  evening  before  Thanksgiving,  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

December  23  to  January  2,  1887,  inclusive. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday,  or  the  day  follow- 
ing when  that  occurs  on  Sunday  ;  Memorial  Day  ;  all  National 
and  State  Fast  Days. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

9  A.  m.  to  12  M. ,  and  2  p.  M.  to  4  p.m.;  High  School,  8  1-2 
a.  If.  to  1  p.  M. 


LIST  OF  JANITORS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 


Armory  Street. — Charles  B.  Trask. 

Auburn  Street. — Fred  O.  Allen,  84  Main  street. 

Bridge  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 

Brightwood. — Marcus  Moore. 

Carlisle. — F.  R.  Brooks,  Benton  street. 

Central  Street. — N.  Copeland,  133  Florence  street. 

Charles  Street. — Fred  O.  Allen,  84  Main  street. 

Court  Street. — Geo.  Bond,  83  Court  street. 

Dry  Bridge. — Joseph  Shaw. 

East  Union  Street. — Geo.  R.  Goodrich. 

Elm  Street. — Geo.  Bond,  83  Court  street. 

Emery  Street. — C.  H.  Emerson,  197  North  street. 

High  School. — Alanson  Towne,  29  High  street. 

Hooker. — C.  H.  Emerson,  197  North  street. 

Indian  Orchard. — Chas.  E.  Walters,  50  Hampden  street. 

Long  Hill. — Edward  R.  Burgess. 

Oak  Street  Grammar. — L.  H.  Cross,  79  Tyler  street. 

Oak  Street  Primary. — Drayton  A.  Chapin,  336  Central  street. 

Parker  Street. — Patrick  Sullivan. 

School  Street. — Drayton  A.  Chapin,  336  Central  street. 

Sixteen  Acres. — Lester  Baker. 

Wachogue. — Walter  Strout. 

West  Union  Street. — W.  H  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 
White  Street. — Elizabeth  Baker. 

Worthington  Street. — L.  S.  Miller,  303  Worthington  street. 
York  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 


A  TABLE, 

GIVING  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  WITH  THEIR 
ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  CONDITION. 


•SUIOO'] 

>n-Rooms. 

ly  Halls. 

■ 

1 

o 

ta 

a 

4) 

«J 

Condition. 

"3 

o 
03 

03 

s 

or 
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el 
« 

T! 

o 

0 

O 

o 

o 

O 

«a 

6 

6 
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Armory  Street, 

Wood 

1  B 

1 

56 

New. 

Auburn  Street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

209 

Good. 

Brightwood, 

Brick 

2  B* 

2 

1 

98 

Good. 

Bridge  Street, 

Wood 

2 

3 

1 

151 

Fair. 

Carlisle, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

54 

Good. 

Charles  Street, 

Wood 

2 

5 

1 

253 

Old  and  Bad. 

Court  Street, f 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

100 

Fair. 

C  entral  Street, 

Brick 

3B 

9 

1 

1 

457 

Good. 

Dry  Bridge, 

Wood 

1 

1 

40 

New. 

Emery  Street, 

Brick 

2B 

4 

196 

Renewed  in  1885. 

Elm  Street, 

Brick 

4B 

12 

2 

1 

586 

Good. 

East  Union  St., 

Brick 

2  B 

4 

2 

217 

Good. 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Good. 

Hooker, 

Brick 

3B 

9 

1 

1 

483 

Good. 

High  School, 

Brick 

3B 

6 

14 

1 

364 

Good. 

Indian  Orchard, 

Brick 

3B 

5 

3 

1 

303 

Good. 

Long  Hill, 

Brick 

1 

1 

35 

Old. 

Oak  St. , Grammar, 

Brick 

3B 

9 

1 

1 

463 

Good. 

Oak  St.,  Primary, 

Brick 

2  B 

4 

4 

224 

New. 

Parker  Street, 

Brick 

2B 

2 

112 

New. 

School  Street, 

Wood 

1 

1 

64 

Renewed  in  1879. 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Good. 

West  Union  St., 

Wood 

2  B 

4 

2 

260 

Good. 

Wachogue, 

Wood 

1 

1 

44 

Good. 

White  Street, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

40 

Good. 

Worthington  St., 

Brick 

3B 

10 

i 

1 

528 

Good. 

York  Street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

216 

Renewed  in  1879. 

*  With  a  basement,  besides  the  stories  named. 

t  Occupies  the  second  story;  one  school-room,  with  100  seats;  one  recitation-room, 
with  36  seats. 


Location  of  the  Schools, 


THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS,  WITH  THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  DISTRICTS. 


Corrected  to  Junuary,  1886. 

High  School, — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788 
•square  feet. 

District :  the  whole  city. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  Main  street, 
corner  of  Greenwood  street.    Area  of  lot,  33,411  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  southern  boundary  commences  at  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  bridge  and  extends  along  the  rail- 
road to  Town  Brook  ;  by  the  brook  to  Liberty  street ;  thence 
easterly  along  the  north  side  of  Liberty  street ;  not  including 
that  street. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Semi-graded  School.  —  At 
Brightwood,  northeast  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott 
avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood.  Its  south- 
ern boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
road in  Washburn  street ;  of  which  street  the  Primary  grade 
belongs  to  the  Brightwood  School,  and  the  Grammar  grade  to 
the  Hooker  Grammar  School. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 
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The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Grammar 
School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Holyoke,  Essex,  and  Linden  streets,  not  includ- 
ing the  latter. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenwood  and  Holyoke  streets, 
not  including  the  latter ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  river ; 
south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  from  the  river  to 
Town  Brook  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  brook  to  the  north  side 
of  Congress  street,  not  including  it ;  thence  to  Chestnut  street, 
and  by  this  street  to  Greenwood,  including  the  whole  of  Green- 
wood street,  and  of  Franklin  street  to  Chestnut  street. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot,  7,498 
square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street,  not  including  it ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Emery  Street  District  above  mentioned  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  Linden  street,  including  that  street. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of  Long 
Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  river ;  on  the  north  by 
Bridge  street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Bridge  street  the 
line  extends  along  Chestnut  and  Maple  streets  (not  including 
those  streets)  to  Central  street,  across  Central  street  and  thence 
along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Maple  street,  to  Locust 
street. 

The  easterly  half  of  Central  street  between  Main  and  Maple 
.streets  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  Central  Street  District  for 
those  who  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  nearness. 

This  group  is  divided  into  four  primary  Districts,  as  follows  : 

Bridge  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
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Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
7,190  square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  Street  District,  having 
for  its  southern  boundary,  Pynchon  and  East  Court  streets, 
including  those  streets. 

This  district  also  includes  the  Primary  grade  of  that  portion 
of  the  Worthington  Street  Group  west  of  Main  street  between 
Bridge  street  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

Court  Street  Primary  School. — Old  High  school-house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall. 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 

This  district  lies  next  south  of  the  Bridge  Street  District, 
and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  State  street  from  the  Con- 
necticut river  to  Main  street,  thence  the  middle  of  Main  street 
to  Union  street,  and  East  Union  street  (not  including  it)  from 
Main  to  Maple  street. 

West  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side 
of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  next  south  of  the  Court  Street  Dis- 
trict, and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets,  including  both. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets,  not  including  those  streets. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. — 
On  the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  corner 
of  Byers  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along  Byers  to  Pearl, 
Pearl  to  Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  by 
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the  railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty,  Liberty  to 
Town  Brook,  Town  Brook  to  the  railroad,  the  railroad  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  the  river  to  Bridge  street,  Bridge  street  (not 
including  it)  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthington,  Worthington  to 
Chestnut,  Chestnut  and  Maple  (including  both)  to  Mulberry, 
Mulberry  to  School,  School  to  State,  and  State  to  Byers  before 
mentioned. 

School  Street  Primary  School. — South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Worthington  Street  District. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  west  by  Maple 
street,  south  by  Mulberry  street,  and  on  the  east  the  boundary 
extends  from  Mulberry  across  Union  and  through  Ingraham 
avenue,  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  to  State  street. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. — South-east  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with  Walnut 
street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Worthington 
Street  District,  on  the  north  by  the  Worthington  Street  Dis- 
trict and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  on  the  east  by  the 
^sew  England  Railroad  and  a  line  extending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion across  the  Boston  Road  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road ;  and  on  the  south  by  Cedar  and  Lebanon  streets,  not 
including  those  streets.  The  residents  immediately  east  of  the 
Xew  England  Railroad  are  included  in  this  district. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. — South-west  corner  of  Union 
and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Oak  Street  Grammar 
School  District  lying  between  the  School  Street  Primary  Dis- 
trict on  the  west,  and  Thompson  and  Hancock  streets  on  the 
east,  including  Thompson  street,  but  not  Hancock  street. 

East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of  Union 
street,  east  of  Hancock.    Area  of  lot,  25,779  square  feet. 
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Includes  that  portion  of  Oak  Street  Grammar  School  Dis- 
trict east  of  Hancock  and  Thompson  streets. 

Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — Corner 
of  Central  and  Spruce  streets.   Area  of  lot,  23,934  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York  Street  Pri- 
mary District ;  on  the  north  by  Lebanon  and  Cedar  streets  to 
Madison  avenue,  by  Madison  avenue  to  Avon  Place,  and  by 
Avon  Place  to  Maple  street ;  and  on  the  south  by  Orange 
street.     (See  Elm  Street  District.) 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot, 


Wachogue  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  8,275 
square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road 
with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  six  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  15,056 
square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Bos- 
ton Road  near  Carlisle  Brook  and  about  two  miles  from  Court 
Square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Five-Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  Road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  Square. 
Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Parker  Street  Ungraded  School. — Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from  Indian 
Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow  road,  about 
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seven  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  10,130  square 
feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard  village. 
Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Indian  Orchard. 

Dry  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — On  the  old  Chicopce 
Falls  road  (formerly  Factory  street,  now  St.  James  avenue), 
a  little  north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  about  two 

and  one-half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  

square  feet. 

Armory  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Armory  street  a  short  distance  west  of  its  junction  with  Liberty 
street. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  territory, 
'respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said  schools,  with- 
out further  specifications  ;  subject,  however,  to  any  limits  or 
alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  Ungraded  School  Districts  are  allowed, 
after  passing  the  Primary  grade,  to  attend  such  Graded  School 
as  will  suit  their  convenience. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 


DPRIJsGFIELD,  1V1ASS.,  lOOO— 0. 

Grade  I., 

$500  and  525 

Grade  II., 

500 

Grades  III.,  IV.,  V.,  

525 

Grade  VI.,  

550 

Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  . 

600 

Grade  IX.,  

650 

Grammar  School  Principals,  . 

.  1,800 

Indian  Orchard  School  Principal, 

.  1,600 

Primary  School  Principals,  . 

600  and  625 

Primary  Assistants,  not  in  charge  of  a  room, 

375  and  425 

Temporary  Assistants,  $5,625  per  week. 

Ungraded,  or  District  Schools,  according  to  the 

size  of  the  school,        .        .        .    400,  450  and  475 

High  School :  Principal,  .... 

.  2,700 

Classical  Teacher, 

.  1,800 

Scientific  Teacher, 

.  1,800 

Head  Lady  Assistant, 

.  1,100 

Assistant  Classical  Teacher, 

900 

Other  Assistants,       .        .    700,  750  and  800 

Music  Teacher,  ...... 

.  1,000 

Drawing  Teacher,  ...... 

900 

Writing  Teacher,  ...... 

900 

Each  Grade  occupies  one  year  of  school  work. 
Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  Primary  Grades;  and  Grades 
IV.  to  IX.,  inclusive,  are  Grammar  School  Grades. 


EXPENDITURES, 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT, 

From  the  Organization  of  the  City  in  1852  to  1885. 


From  1852  to  1856,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included  in  current 
expenses. 


Year. 


1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Current 
Expenses. 


$6,558  89 
13,257  31 
15,049  89 
16,451  22 
17,501  03 
18,727  67 
18,494  40 
18,315  77 
18,765  04 
17,961  30 
19,358  08 
22,286  56 
29,941  54 
37,242  93 
48,542  28 
54,423  56 
66,544  60 
68,524  83 
73,636  97 
79,489  26 
92,286  88 
96,704  92 
110,185  79 
115,579  91 
106,535  59 
89,173  51 
82,762  53 
81,441  59 
82,520  75 
87,292  47 
91,538  48 
98,058  65 
100,787  59 
109,507  12 


Repairs. 


$3,205  91 
3,144  51 
2,939  88 
3,532  04 
2,956  24 
2,601  92 
915  05 
5,662  30 
5,516  10 
5,728  90 
3,718  32 
7,529  04 
7,778  57 
4,027  70 
4,096  28 
5,086  27 

16,760  88 

Hi, ;,45  76 
6,972  95 
3,167  60 
2,938  91 
1,708  02 
2,528  04 
7,497  1  1 
9,240  86 
9,088  23 
8,272  53 

10,159  7:; 

14,478  97 


New 
Buildings. 


$6,403  47 
671  00 
1,553  16 


10,645  00 
53,969  78 
59,062  72 
41,267  84 
62,270  59 
34,285  49 
12,444  57 
2H,340  00 
71,202  63 
58,095  82 
65,303  01 
12,902  18 
2,053  98 


1,209  82 


9,436  00 
2,801  83 
1,626  17 


School 

Enroll- 

Average 
No.  Be- 

Census. 

ment. 

2,188 

2,270 

1,549 

2,253 

2,273 

1,642 

2,449 

2,561 

1,621 

2,641 

2,409 

1,769 

2,606 

2,441 

1,815 

2,525 

2,459 

1,824 

2,675 

2,569 

1,862 

2,505 

2,546 

1 ,855 

2,472 

2,594 

1,934 

2,688 

2,752 

1,959 

3,090 

3,027 

2,133 

3,341 

3,808 

2,342 

3,709 

3,753 

2,298 

3,713 

3,822 

2,490 

3,846 

3,675 

3,187 

4,225 

3,760 

3,266 

4  141 

4,029 

4,156 

4',617 

3,509 

4,232 

4,679 

3,822 

4,167 

4,901 

3,717 

4,331 

4,853 

3,674 

4,399 

5,238 

3,900 

4,712 

5,448 

4,071 

5,668 

5,743 

4,296 

5,408 

5,890 

4,481 

5,375 

5,877 

4,615 

5,379 

6,112* 

4,639* 

5,524 

6,024 

4,751 

5,865 

6,292 

4,874 

6,285 

6,452 

5,007 

6,452 

6,626 

5,136 

6,566 

6,720 

5,103 

6,583 

6,182 

4,766 

6,330 

6.465 

5,058 

All  Schools,  day  and  evening,  included  from  this  date. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

FOR  1885. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  14,  1885. 
To  the  City  Council: 

The  School-House  Agent  respectfully  submits  the  following 
Report. 

REPAIRS. 

Armory  Street  School — furnace,  and  cellar  paved,  .  $319  82 

Auburn  Street  School — tower  tinned,     .       .       .  105  15 

Bridge  Street  School,   36  68 

Brightwood  School,   39  26 

Carlisle  School   21  97 

Central  Street  School — additional  room,        .       .  360  83 

Charles  Street  School — additional  room,        .       .  208  22 

Court  Street  School— fitted  for  offices,  .       .       .  889  61 

Dry  Bridge  School,   25  28 

East  Union  Street  School — furnace,       .       .       .  126  30 

Elm  Street  School — inside  painted,  and  new  tin  roof,  1 ,256  23 
Emery  Street  School — rebuilt,  and  water  closet  and 

walk,   6,117  04 

High  School— alterations,   2,701  83 

Hooker  School,   329  84 

Indian  Orchard  School,   264  26 

Long  Hill  School,   9  47 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School,        .       .       .       .  208  20 


Amount  carried  forward,     ....  $13,019  99 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


Oalc  Strppt  TVimarv  School 

$21 

50 

T*!iT*Vpt*  Stvppt  SpIiooI— fnrn  aop    navinor  ppilar 

330 

64 

School  Stre6t  School  curbing,      .        .  . 

50 

49 

Sixteen  Acres  School-- vault,        .  . 

51 

70 

Wachogue  School,        .  . 

83 

West  Union  Street  School,  .... 

38 

;>5 

White  Street  School,  

22 

35 

Worthington  Street  School,  .... 

88 

28 

York  Street  School — new  furnaces, 

366 

46 

171 

46 

125 

37 

Repairing  clocks,  ...... 

21 

70 

Window  ventilating  strips,  .... 

68 

54 

32 

20 

Movable  blackboards  and  drafting  boards, 

69 

11 

From  appropriation, 

Contingent  account, 


RECEIPTS. 


L3.019  99 


$7,490  23 
6,988  74 


$1,458  98 
$14,478  97 


$14,478  97 


SUPPLIES 


Armory  Street  School, 
Auburn  Street  School, 
Bridge  Street  School, 
Brightwood  School, 
Carlisle  School, 
Central  Street  School, 
Charles  Street  School, 
Court  Street  School, 
Dry  Bridge  School, 
East  Union  Street  School 
Elm  Street  School, 
Emery  Street  School, 
High  School, 
Hooker  School, 
Indian  Orchard  School 
Long  Hill  School, 

Amount  carried  forward. 


$17  38 
11  08 
8  09 
4  37 
2  39 
26  38 
8  50 
15  06 
2  74 
18  34 
46  03 
10  48 
37  31 
39  68 
67  47 
2  78 


$318  08 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Oak  Street  Grammar  School, 
Oak  Street  Primary  School, 
Parker  Street  School,  . 
School  Street  School,  . 
Sixteen  Acres  School,  . 
Wachogue  School, 
West  Union  Street  School, 
White  Street  School,  . 
Worthington  Street  School, 
York  Street  School, 

Oil,  matches,  soap,  etc.,  etc., 
Lawn  dressing, 
Watering  streets,  . 
Lawn  mowers  and  hose, 
Cleaning  houses  and  sundries, 

Janitors'  salaries,  . 
Agent's  salary, 


$318  08 


$41 
6 
5 

3 
3 


26 
46 
31 
88 
09 
81 
10  47 
2  75 
8  35 
12  68 

$55  90 
90  75 
89  00 
52  70 
30  00 

,036  68 
789  74 


$95  06 


$318  35 


$7,826  42 
$8,557  91 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  KEYES,  School-House  Agent, 


Board  of  Aldermen,  December  21,  1885. 
Accepted,  ordered  printed,  and  sent  down  for  concurrence. 

A.  T.  FQLSOM,  Clerk. 


Common  Council,  December  21,  1885. 


Concurred. 


E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk. 


Si  31  ^a. 
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REPORT 

OF   THE  ' 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD, 

FOR  1886. 


SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  : 

WEAVER,  SHIPMAN  &  CO.,  PRINTERS  TO  THE  CITY. 

1887. 


REPORTS 

OF  THE 

School  Korrtttee  and  Superintendent 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1886. 


School  Committee  for  1886. 


EDWIN  D.  METCALF,  Mayor,  ex  officio, 


At  Large . — JAMES  L.  JOHNSON, 
Ward  1. — GEO.  H.  BLELOCH, 
Ward  2. — EDWARD  H.  PHELPS 
Ward  3.— JOHN  R.  SMITH, 
Ward  4.— C.  S.  HURLBUT, 
Ward  5.— O.  M.  BAKER,  . 
Ward  6. — J.  D.  S AFFORD, 
Ward  7.— RAWSON  HATHA  WAY. 
Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,  . 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

December  31,  1888, 
December  31,  1888. 
December  31,  1888. 
December  31,  1886. 
December  31,  1886. 
December  31,  1886. 
December  31,  1887. 
December  31,  1887. 
December  31,  1887. 


CHAIRMAN, 

EDWIN  D.  METCALF,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

O.  M.  BAKER. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  first  door  west  of  City  Hall ; 
office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.  ;  Saturdays,  from 
10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  west  of  City  Hall ;  office 
hours,  Sh  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street;  office  hours,  12  M.  to  1  P.  M.  ; 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  6  to  7.30. 

M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


REPORT 

OF  » 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield: 

In  submitting  their  annual  report,  the  school  committee  re- 
gret that  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  statement  that  the  schools 
of  Springfield  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  every  other 
city  of  the  United  States.  Our  city  has  long  been  the  center 
of  refinement  and  culture,  and  its  public  schools  should  be  the 
very  best,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  not  famous  for  their  su- 
perior management,  nor  are  they  distinguished,  unless  it  be  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  for  the  results  they  accom- 
plish. 

CENSUS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  census  of  the  school  children  taken  in  May  last  gives  the 
number  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  as  6,472  ;  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  schools  was  5,813  ; 
the  average  membership  was  4,648,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  4,351.  There  were  in  the  evening  and  draughting  schools 
770,  making  a  total  of  6,583  persons  who  received  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  4,652.  There  are  two  parochial  schools  in  Springfield 
— St.  Michael's,  situated  on  Eliott  street,  which  has  740  pupils 
of  both  sexes  enrolled,  with  50  of  the  youngest  children  in  a 
liberally  equipped  and  well  managed  kindergarten.    The  school 
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16  conducted  by  fourteen  sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Joseph, 
each  of  whom  receives  $200  per  year  for  sustenance  and  cloth- 
ing from  the  parish  ;  also  rooms,  fire  and  lights.  The  Sacred 
Heart  school,  situated  on  Everett  street,  has  560  pupils  enrolled 
and  is  conducted  by  twelve  sisters  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame, 
each  of  whom  receives  $100  per  year  for  sustenance  and  cloth- 
ing from  the  parish,  light,  fuel  and  rooms  also  being  furnished. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools  is  1,100,  giving 
each  of  the  twenty-six  teachers  forty-two  pupils.  The  paro- 
chial schools  are  graded  to  run  on  about  the  same  lines  as  the 
public  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  same  text-books 
are  used.  The  cost  per  capita  for  tuition,  heat  and  incidentals 
is  about  $4.50  per  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  125  Springfield  children  en- 
rolled in  the  prominent  private  schools,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  public,  parochial  and  private  schools 
of  the  city,  7,238.  Our  computation  does  not  take  account  of 
scholars  in  evening  schools  and  private  kindergartens. 

The  total  school  expenses  for  the  year  were  $109,990.53. 
This  sum  includes  the  pay  roll  for  one  extra  week  and  covers 
the  cost  of  the  evening  and  draughting  schools  for  one  year 
and  a  half.  Deducting  the  cost  for  extra  time  mentioned,  will 
leave  the  total  cost  for  the  year  $107,0.41.73.  Taking  this  sum 
for  a  basis  of  calculation,  we  find  the  cost  of  education  in  all 
the  public  schools  to  be  $16.26  per  capita. 

CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  following  teachers  have  resigned  or  declined  a  re-election 
during  the  year,  some  to  retire  from  teaching  and  others  for  a 
season  of  rest : 

High  school :  Mary  A.  Kneil  and  Helen  M.  Pratt. 

Hooker  school :  Carrie  E.  Crane  and  Mary  J.  Bartlett. 

Elm  street  school :  Clara  J.  Loomis,  Lizzie  H.  Perry  and 
Emma  J.  Russell. 

Worthington  street  school  :  E.  F.  Foster,  Helen  J.  Allen 
and  Lucinda  V.  Harwood. 
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Oak  street  grammar  school :  F.  H.  Smith,  Annie  B.  Wil- 
liams, Jane  E.  Wright  and  Mary  A.  Extein. 

East  Union  street  school :  Ada  M.  Lang. 

Central  street  school  :  Eva  A.  Lane  and  Florence  A.  War- 
ner. 

Parker  street  school :  Fannie  L.  Barrett. 
Music  :  F.  Zuchtmann. 

Carrie  E.  Crane  and  Clara  J.  Loomis  died  soon  after  resig- 
nation. 

Many  of  the  above  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  promotion 
or  transfer  of  teachers.  The  new  teachers  employed  during 
the  year  are  as  follows  : 

High  school  :  Emma  B.  Wentworth. 

Hooker  school  :  Myra  F.  Holman  and  Abba  W.  Field. 

Worthington  street  school  :  Samuel  D.  Sherwood,  Ermina 
L.  Bartlett  and  Sarah  P.  Smith. 

Oak  street  grammar  school  :  Hariett  C.  Emerson,  L.  A. 
Brown,  Anna  L.  Rice,  Eliza  F.  Chapin. 

Central  street  school  :  Ruby  E.  Harding,  Kate  A.  Chaffee. 

East  Union  street  school  :  Jennie  C.  McKechnie. 

Sixteen  Acres  :  Myrta  M.  Sanderson. 

\\  achogue  :  E.  Louise  Firmin. 

Carlisle  :  Fannie  A.  Stebbins. 

Indian  Orchard  :  Flora  L.  Thurston. 

.Music  :  X.  H.  Thompson. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 
Bridge  street :  Furnaces  repaired. 

Brightwood  :  Roof,  stoves  and  water  conductors  repaired  : 
double  windows  put  on. 
Carlisle  :  Stoves  repaired. 

Central  street :  Painted  outside  and  blackboards  and  fur- 
naces repaired. 

Charles  street  :  Sidewalk  laid  and  furnaces  repaired. 

Court  street :  New  furnace. 

East  Union  street :  Ludlow  water  introduced. 
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Elm  street :  Roof,  furnace  and  blackboard  repaired. 
Emery  street :  Lawn  turfed. 

High  school :  Additional  radiators  in  two  rooms. 
Hooker  :  Additional  radiators. 
Indian  Orchard  :  Front  walk  relaid. 
Long  Hill :  New  floor. 

Oak  street  grammar  :  New  water  closet  in  the  yard,  con- 
nected with  the  sewer;  a  new  room  in  the  third  story,  taken 
from  the  hall ;  boiler  repaired  and  building  repiped  for  steam. 

Oak  street  primary  :  Furnace  repaired. 

Parker  street :  A  new  room  fitted  up  and  occupied ;  front 
walk  laid. 

Wachogue  :  New  coal  shed  and  outbuildings,  in  place  of 
those  burned. 

West  Union  street :  Ludlow  water  put  into  the  school  room. 
White  street :  Cellar  paved. 

Worthington  street  :  Outbuildings  repaired  ;  basement 
cemented  ;  new  drain  laid  ;  furnace  repaired  and  snow  guards 
put  on  roof. 

York  street :  New  fence. 

Dry  Bridge  :  New  floor. 

THE  CHARLES  STREET  SCHOOL. 

The  building  in  which  the  Charles  street  primary  school  is 
held  is  an  ancient  frame  building,  having  five  low-studded 
rooms,  built  on  a  lot  only  about  fifty  feet  deep.  It  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  a  modern  school,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned or  replaced  by  a  new  building  during  the  coming  year. 
The  new  building  should  be  two  stories  high,  with  eight  class 
rooms,  and  as  near  perfect  in  arrangement  and  conveniences  as 
the  Oak  street  primary  building.  To  better  accommodate  that 
rapidly  increasing  portion  of  the  city,  ward  one,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered expedient  to  purchase  land  and  erect  a  building  further 
north  than  the  present  site  of  the  school. 
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THE  ARMORY  STREET  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

Was  erected  in  1884  and  opened  in  January,  1885.  It  is  a 
one-room  building,  intended  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils,  and 
it  was  believed  it  would  suffice  for  that  section  for  several  years, 
but  it  is  already  over-crowded,  and  there  are  many  children  in 
the  neighborhood  unprovided  for  who  are  entitled  to  school 
privileges.  In  order  to  meet  their  demands,  the  present  school- 
house  should  be  raised,  and  a  story  of  brick  built  under  it ;  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  economical  way  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  present  and  the  immediate  future,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  city  government  will  make  the  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  plan  suggested,  or  a  better  one  if  it  can  be  devised. 

the  Mcknight  district. 

The  rapidly  developing  section  of  the  city  known  as  the 
McKnight  district,  situated  in  ward  five,  consists  of  about  400 
acres,  which  has  within  a  few  years  been  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  tasteful,  and  in  many  instances  elegant  homes.  It  is 
without  public  school  accommodations,  excepting  such  as  are 
afforded  by  the  Oak  street  grammar  school,  which  is  an  incon- 
venient distance  south,  besides  being  inadequate  to  accommodate 
all  the  children  who  reside  in  the  section  of  the  city  in  which 
it  is  situated.  A  suitable  site  for  an  eight-room  school-house 
can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  price  if  immediate  steps  are  taken 
in  that  direction.  The  committee  urge  the  city  government, 
ae  they  did  in  their  last  annual  report,  to  give  this  matter  their 
early  and  earnest  consideration. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  RULES. 

The  committee  felt  the  need  of  such  changes  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  as  would  define  more  distinctly  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  superintendent  and  teachers,  and  after  long 
and  laborious  discussion  it  was  decided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  superintendent  should  continue  as  often  as  possible  to 
counsel  and  instruct  the  teachers  in  regard  to  their  work,  and 
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that  all  orders  should  be  given  to  subordinate  teachers  through 
the  principals.  The  superintendent  was  also  authorized  to 
suspend  a  teacher  at  any  time  for  cause,  and  at  once  report  his 
action  to  the  vice-chairman.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  princi- 
pals of  the  High  and  Grammar  schools  should  have  full  charge 
of,  and  be  held  responsible  for,  the  work  of  the  schools  under 
their  care  ;  that  the}'  should  severally  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent in  writing  concerning  the  condition  of  their  schools  and  the 
work  of  each  teacher,  stating  the  particular  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  each  teacher,  and  if  any  failed  to  meet  all  reasonable  require- 
ments, specifying  in  what  respect  such  teacher  failed,  and  what 
measures  had  been  taken  to  rectify  such  failure. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  amended  rules  each  principal  of  a  Grammar  school 
is  required  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  for- 
ward to  the  superintendent  a  list  of  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Grammar  schools,  with 
their  standing,  and  who  are  in  his  judgment  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  the  High  school.  The  committee  also  voted  to 
admit  to  the  High  school,  without  further  examination,  three- 
quarters  of  the  pupils  having  the  highest  standing  who  are  rec- 
ommended by  each  Grammar  school  principal,  and  to  require 
the  remaining  one-quarter  to  pass  an  examination  conducted  by 
the  superintendent.  The  principal  of  the  High  school  was 
directed  to  keep  a  record  and  make  frequent  reports  of  the  pro- 
gress and  standing  of  the  members  of  the  freshman  class,  and 
to  designate  in  the  record  the  Grammar  school  from  which  each 
member  came.  By  these  and  other  changes  in  the  rules  the 
committee  will  more  readily  detect  mistakes,  discover  ineffi- 
ciency and  incompetence,  and  be  able  to  hold  the  Grammar 
school  principals  and  other  teachers  to  a  rigid  accountability 
for  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  their  respective  schools.  It 
will  also  furnish  correct  data  to  the  committee  when  they  again 
consider  the  question  whether  all  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  High  school  on  Grammar  masters'  certificates. 
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TEACHERS'  TK AIMING  SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  the  rule  in  most  cases  to  engage  teachers,  other 
things  being  equal,  from  graduates  of  our  own  schools,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  applying  from  other  places,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  observe  this  rule  more  closely  in  the 
future.  A  training  school  should  be  established  without  delay, 
where  graduates  and  other  residents  of  equivalent  culture  who 
choose  teaching  as  a  profession  may  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive practical  instruction  and  training  to  prepare  them  for  the 
work,  thus  insuring  to  the  schools  home  talent  of  tried  ability 
and  special  knowledge  when  vacancies  occur  from  any  cause, 
and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers  in  our  growing 
city. 

SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Drawing,  penmanship  and  music  are  taught  by  special  teachers 
who  are  required  to  visit  all  the  schools  and  class  rooms  as  fre- 
quently  as  possible.  As  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  class 
rooms,  and  these  scattered  over  a  large  territory,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  teachers  to  make  more  than  a  hurried  visit  to  each 
in  their  weekly  or  monthly  rounds.  This  consideration  induced 
the  committee  to  require  all  new  teachers  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  special  branches,  and  those  already  in  service  who 
were  deficient  to  take  lessons  from  the  special  teachers  in  order 
that  instruction  in  those  branches  might  be  made  continuous  in 
the  class  rooms  instead  of  spasmodic,  as  heretofore.  Under 
this  plan  the  scholars  receive  daily  instruction  either  in  draw- 
ing, penmanship  or  music,  and  teachers  as  well  as  scholars  are 
examined,  criticised  and  instructed  by  the  special  teachers  when 
they  make  their  stated  visits.  The  most  beneficial  work  of  the 
special  teachers  can  be  done  under  this  plan,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  report  that  most  of  the  regular  teachers  have  shown  a 
willing  disposition  to  give  the  extra  time  and  attention  neces- 
sary to  make  the  plan  operative. 
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MUSIC. 

Mr.  Zuchtmann,  after  faithful  and  zealous  service  in  conduct- 
ing the  department  of  music,  declined  a  re-election,  and  Mr. 
N.  H.  Thompson,  a  gentleman  from  Burlington,  Vt.,  having 
a  good  record,  and  testimonials  of  a  high  character  indorsing 
him  as  a  teacher,  was  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  work.  His  engagement  commenced  with 
the  fall  term,  and  the  selection  will,  so  far  as  the  committee 
are  now  able  to  judge,  prove  a  wise  one. 

DRAWING. 

The  department  of  drawing,  owing  to  its  intimate  relation  and 
influence  on  the  industrial  arts,  deserves  and  is  receiving  spec- 
ial attention  from  the  committee.  Miss  L.  E.  Fay,  the  accom- 
plished instructor  in  this  branch,  has  developed  a  remarka- 
ble aptitude  for  directing  and  applying  it  to  practical  things, 
and  her  zeal  in  the  work  is  unfortunately  leading  her  to  sacri- 
fice her  strength  in  advancing  this  branch  of  education.  An 
assistant  should  be  secured,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  the 
present  instructor  is  overworked  ;  second,  because  the  class 
rooms  should,  until  the  regular  teachers  are  more  expert  in 
drawing,  receive  semi-monthly  instead  of  monthly  visits  from 
the  drawing  teacher,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Hill  continues  in  charge  of  instruction  in  pen- 
manship, and  maintains  her  fine  record  for  ability  and  thor- 
oughness in  this  important  branch  of  education. 

DEPARTMENT  TEACHING. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Elias  Brookings,  principal  of  the 
Central  street  school,  the  committee  have  decided  to  commence 
an  experiment  in  department  teaching  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  term.    This  system  has  been  tried,  with  encouraging 
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results,  in  one  of  the  Grammar  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  principal  of  the  school  says  : 

"  Eight  months  of  most  careful  consideration  and  three  months 
of  actual  experience  fail  to  discover  a  single  flaw  in  the  system  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  the 
true  method  of  Grammar  school  instruction." 

The  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  in  his  re- 
port says  : 

"Department  teaching  is  in  effect  to  assign  to  some  one 
teacher  the  exclusive  duty  of  instructing  in  as  many  grades  as 
possible,  the  particular  study  in  which  she  is  most  proficient, 
instead  of  teaching  all  the  branches  required  by  the  course  of 
study  in  one  particular  grade,"  and  he  adds  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  proposition  that  if  one  teacher 
only  is  held  responsible  for  the  proficiency  of  all  the  pupils  in 
all  the  Grammar  grades,  in  some  one  branch  (geography,  for 
instance),  she  will  apply  herself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  that  branch,  and  will  make  special 
preparation  and  use  special  expedients  to  insure  success." 

The  superintendent  and  Mr.  Brookings  have  been  appointed 
by  the  committee  to  give  the  system  a  thorough  trial  in  the 
Central  street  school  and  report  results. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

( )ne  of  the  prominent  defects  in  our  school  system  is  the 
crowded  condition  of  many  of  the  class  rooms.  Fifty  scholars, 
and  frequently  more,  are  crowded  into  a  room  in  the  care  of 
one  teacher,  on  whom  is  imposed  the  impossible  task  of  preserv- 
ing order  among  the  nervous  crowd  of  innocents,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  them  individual  attention  and  thorough  in- 
struction. The  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances 
is  to  cram  them  with  enough  learning  to  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  pushing  them  along  to  the  next  grade,  to  make  room  for 
the  new  recruits  that  are  constantly  knocking  for  admission  to 
the  Primary  schools.  This  condition  of  things  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  other  evils  apparent  in  each  advancing  grade,  through 
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the  Grammar  schools  and  all  the  courses  of  the  High  school. 
It  compels  promotion,  not  for  merit,  but  because  room  is  re- 
quired to  accommodate  those  from  a  lower  grade  who  have  in 
turn  been  pushed  ahead  for  the  same  reason.  The  serious  con- 
sequences are  seen  in  the  superficial  knowledge  of  the  all- 
important  rudimentary  branches,  a  pronounced  fault  never 
entirely  corrected  in  subsequent  school  work. 

Forty  pupils  to  one  teacher  should  be  the  maximum  number 
allowed,  and  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  provide  school 
accommodations  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  much 
needed  reform.  It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  that  the  sum 
annually  expended  on  the  public  schools  is  now  sufficiently 
large,  but  that  sentiment  should  have  no  influence  so  long  as 
a  single  child  is  deprived  of  his  rights,  moral  and  legal,  to  have 
a  fair  chance  to  receive  proper  instruction.  He  who  advocates 
a  niggardly  economy  in  municipal  affairs,  that  in  practice  de- 
frauds children  of  their  rights,  fosters  ignorance,  stifles  pro- 
gress, and  dwarfs  the  growth  of  the  city,  is  a  public  enemy 
and  may  also  justly  be  classed  as  a  demagogue. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  the  committee 
to  bring  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools  into  harmony  with 
the  best  and  most  practical  educational  methods  known,  in 
order  that  the  analytical,  reasoning  and  constructive  powers 
of  the  scholars  may  be  developed,  that  they  may  become 
familiar  with  practical  things,  and  leave  school,  when  circum- 
stances compel  them  to  join  the  great  army  of  workers, 
equipped  with  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  will  be 
useful  to  them  in  whatever  honest  occupation  they  may  fol- 
low. As  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  who  go 
out  from  the  schools  will  from  necessity  become  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  manual  labor,  it  is  important  that  manual  training 
should  have  an  established  place  in  our  school  system,  not  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  who  are  destined  to  lives  of  toil, 
but  also  for  those  who  may  be  called  to  enter  the  learned  pro- 
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fession.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "manual  training  is  essen- 
tial to  the  right  and  full  development  of  the  human  mind  ; " 
therefore  the  young  man  or  woman  who  encounters  the  world 
with  only  the  mind  trained  is  not  fully  equipped  to  commence 
either  a  mechanical,  scientific,  business  or  professional  career. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  truths,  the  committee 
has  taken  steps  in  a  modest  way  to  introduce  into  the  schools 
manual  in  connection  with  mental  training. 

SEWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Two  years  ago  a  competent  teacher,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton, 
was  employed  to  instruct  the  girls  in  the  first  four  grades  of  the 
Grammar  schools  in  the  art  of  cutting,  fitting  and  sewing  ; 
this  innovation  was  made  by  authority  of  the  public  statute  that 
leaves  optional  with  school  committees  the  matter  of  teaching 
sewing  in  the  public  schools.  The  results  have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  it  may  be  considered  wise  to  reduce  it  to  a  more 
perfect  system  and  to  introduce  it  to  some  of  the  other  grades. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS. 

To  establish  a  school  for  manual  training  required  a  special 
appropriation  from  the  city  government,  as  the  public  statutes 
do  not  allow  industrial  schools  to  be  maintained  from  money 
appropriated  for  general  school  expenses.  The  committee 
considered  it  their  duty  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction, 
and  on  March  Let  petitioned  the  city  government  to  appropriate 
one  thousand  dollars  to  equip  an  experimental  industrial  school 
and  employ  a  competent  teacher  to  conduct  it.  The  appro- 
priation was  promptly  made,  the  basement  of  the  High  school 
building  was  -elected  as  the  most  suitable  place  at  the  command 
of  the  committee,  and  George  P>.  Kilbon  was  engaged  as  in- 
structor. Attendance  at  the  manual  training  school  could  not, 
under  the  law,  be  made  compulsory,  and  volunteers  were  called 
for  from  the  freshman  class  of  the  High  school,  and  the  eight 
and  ninth  grades  of  the  Grammar  schools  ;  that  the  boys  should 
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not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age  was  the  only  condition  of 
admission. 

Eighty-four  boys  manifested  their  desire  to  be  enrolled  for 
the  term  beginning  in  September,  and  eighteen  of  them  express- 
ing a  wish  to  receive  instruction  during  the  summer  vacation, 
were  formed  into  two  classes  and  Mr.  Kilbon  arranged  to 
give  three  lessons  a  week  for  four  weeks.  Thirteen  benches, 
designed  for  wood  working,  were  obtained  and  equipped  with 
suitable  tools  for  the  class  of  work  to  be  taught ;  three  large 
cupboards,  each  containing  thirty-two  compartments,  were  pro- 
vided for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils.  The  school  opened  on 
July  12th  with  the  two  vacation  classes,  which  by  this  time  had 
received  recruits,  increasing  the  number  to  twenty-two  scholars. 
The  fall  term  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  ninty-one  scholars, 
which  number  soon  increased  to  ninety-six,  and  these  were  di- 
vided into  eight  classes  of  twelve  scholars  each .  It  was  arranged 
that  each  class  should  receive  one  lesson  a  week  of  one  and 
one-half  hours'  duration,  and  Mr.  Kilbon  was  employed  to 
devote  three  days  a  week  to  the  school,  as  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  did  not  warrant  the  committee  in  engaging  his 
full  services.  The  course  of  instruction  arranged  by  Mr. 
Kilbon  consisted  of  fifteen  lessons,  divided  into  forty-five  prob- 
lems, covering  the  use  of  the  hammer,  nail  driving,  measure- 
ment, use  of  the  try  square,  gauging,  sawing  to  line,  cutting 
to  length,  cutting  to  width,  shelf  making,  box  making,  use  of 
dividers,  boring,  use  of  brad  awl,  use  of  chisel,  examples  in 
construction,  and  the  general  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  their 
parts  described  and  defined,  their  adjustment  explained,  and 
the  pupils  taught  to  keep  them  in  working  order.  On  November 
9th  an  additional  class  was  organized  for  Saturday  afternoons, 
consisting  of  twelve  scholars  from  private  schools. 

The  Saturday  morning  class  has  among  its  members  four  of 
the  Grammar  school  principals  and  the  drawing  teacher.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  to  show  the  interest  manifested  in  manual 
training  by  many  of  our  most  accomplished  instructors. 
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The  cost  of  the  experimental  training  school,  from  its 
establishment  to  January  1st,  is  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  equipment,          .....  $503.19 

Cost  of  material,       ......  60.11 

Salary  of  instructor,         .....  231.14 

Balance  of  appropriation  not  used,  .       .       .  205.56 

Total,  $1,000.00 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  will  carry  the  school  on 
the  present  plan  until  March,  1887. 

In  view  of  the  encouraging  results  of  the  experiment  as  far 
as  it  has  been  carried,  the  committee  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  incoming  city  government  make  an  appropriation  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  in  order  that  the  scope  of  the  school  may  be 
extended  to  include  wood  turning,  and  metal  working  in  some 
of  its  simpler  branches,  and  that  the  full  time  of  the  present 
instructor  be  secured  for  the  work.  The  latter  step  will  be  a 
necessity  if  Mr.  Kilbon's  valuable  services  are  retained,  as  it  is 
understood  that  the  present  arrangement  of  part  time  cannot 
be  continued  after  April  1st. 

The  basement  of  the  High  school  is  not  a  suitable  place  for 
the  continuance  of  the  experiment,  owing  to  dampness  and 
insufficient  light,  and  a  light,  dry,  well  ventilated  work-room, 
with  the  privilege  of  power,  will  be  required.  It  is  believed 
that  five  thousand  dollars  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the  instruc- 
tor, supply  additional  tools  and  materials,  and  pay  the  rent 
for  room  and  power.  The  tools  and  equipment  now  owned  by 
the  city,  and  all  that  may  be  bought  as  suggested,  will  come 
into  play  in  case  the  experiment  develops  into  a  permanent 
part  of*  the  school  system.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  principals 
of  the  High  school  and  the  Grammar  schools  that  the  time 
given  to  manual  training  has  not  retarded  the  pupils  in  their 
regular  studies. 
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SIMULTANEOUS  MENTAL  AND  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

The  committee  cherish  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
liberal  citizens  of  Springfield  will  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
city,  under  proper  regulations,  suitable  buildings  in  which  at 
least  one  hundred  pupils  can  receive  simultaneous  mental  and 
manual  training.  The  cost  of  such  buildings,  exclusive  of 
land,  fully  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  for  instruction  in 
wood  and  metal  working,  need  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Pupils  for  such  a  school  should  not  be  less  than  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  selected  for  merit  after  passing  Grade  Eight 
in  the  Grammar  schools,  or  with  the  same  requirements  if  taken 
from  parochial  or  private  schools.  They  should  be  given  a 
three  years'  course  in  manual  training  in  connection  with  reg- 
ular studies,  consisting  of  mathematics,  drawing,  the  sciences, 
and  the  English  branches  of  the  High  school  course.  The 
manual  training  department  should  include  instruction  in  car- 
pentry, pattern-making,  wood  turning,  filing,  forging,  brazing, 
soldering,  and  the  use  of  machine  shop  tools.  The  time  of  the 
pupils  should  be  equally  divided  between  mental  and  manual 
exercises.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  established  by  experience 
in  manual  training  schools,  that  scholars  who  devote  half  of 
their  study  hours  to  manual  exercises  make  equal  progress  in 
mental  work  with  those  who  give  all  their  study  hours  to  it. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  school  of  this  general  character  would 
not  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  High  school  instruction,  which 
in  this  city  was  thirty-six  dollars  per  capita  for  the  year  1886. 
Fifty  dollars  per  capita  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing a  manual  training  school  of  one  hundred  pupils. 

The  object  in  establishing  such  a  school  is  not  to  train  appren- 
tices and  teach  trades,  but  to  drill  pupils  in  the  fundamental 
mechanical  principles  that  are  the  basis  of  all  trades,  and  "to 
foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  intelli- 
gent labor,  and  the  worth  and  respectability  of  laboring  men." 
Its  graduates  will  become  intelligent  working  men,  producers 
of  wealth,  developers  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  ourcoun- 
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try,  and  the  promoters  and  defenders  of  that  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can civilization  which  is  destined,  in  God's  providence,  to  lead 
the  world  in  every  art  and  industry.  The  benefits  to  this 
community  of  such  an  institution  would  be  incalculable  in 
maintaining  the  prestige  of  Springfield  as  a  manufacturing 
center,  where  mechanical  construction  has  been  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  refinement. 

The  fame  of  Springfield  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  repu- 
tation of  her  mechanics  and  the  marvelous  products  of  their 
skill  and  genius,  a  fact  not  fully  appreciated  here,  but  recog- 
nized in  every  market  of  the  world.  There  is  danger  that  her 
fame  will  be  overshadowed  by  energetic  and  wide-awake 
Western  rivals,  who  are  alert  to  everything  that  promotes  their 
material  progress,  unless  a  united  and  practical  effort  is  made 
by  the  city  government  and  the  moneyed  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  place  to  maintain  its  prestige  and  preserve  the 
pecuniary  advantages  that  are  involved  in  it. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND 
VISITS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  committee  have  held  thirty-two  sessions  during 
the  year  and  have  made  perhaps  more  frequent  visits  to  the 
schools  than  ever  before.  Familiarity  with  the  character  of  the 
work  being  done,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  schools  is  the  result,  insuring  more  intelligent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  diminishing  the  possibility  of  in- 
justice to  teachers  through  misapprehension  or  prejudice. 

RETIRING  MEMBERS. 

The  two  members  of  the  board  who  declined  a  re-election, 
and  retire  on  January  1st,  have  been  conspicuous  in  rendering 
valuable  service  on  the  committee.  Mr.  O.  M.  Baker,  vice- 
chairman,  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher  in  other  states, 
and  more  recently  connected  with  the  management  of  a  great 
local  enterprise,  brought  large  experience  and  executive  ability 
into  the  work  of  the  committee.    Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  a  mechan- 
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ical  engineer  of  high  standing  in  his  profession,  has  given  long 
and  faithful  service  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  public 
schools  ;  his  zeal  has  been  unremitting  and  his  counsel  espec- 
ially valuable  in  all  sanitary  matters,  and  also  as  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  having  in  charge  the  industrial  experi- 
ment. 

WOMEN  ON  THE  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  recent  municipal  election,  which  was  prolific  in  sur- 
prises, agreeable  and  otherwise,  two  women  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  school  committee,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  sig- 
nificant action  of  the  electors  will  be  productive  of  the  best 
results;  it  also  furnishes  evidence  that  the  erroneous  notion, 
that  men  monopolize  the  administrative  wisdom  and  executive 
ability  necessary  for  the  management  of  public  trusts,  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  reflecting  minds.  The  subtle  instinct,  sym- 
pathetic nature  and  persistent  spirit  of  inquiry  characteristic  of 
women,  will  strongly  reinforce  the  committee.  These  thoughts 
are  not  inspired  by  a  mere  feeling  of  gallantry,  but  rather  from 
a  sincere  conviction  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  school  system 
that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  innovation.  Mem- 
bers who  are  to  hold  over  have  abundant  reason  for  mutual 
congratulation  that  their  labors  will  be  made  lighter,  pleasanter 
and  more  effective  by  the  able  co-operation  of  the  public  spir- 
ited and  brave  women  who  have  been  elected  as  their  associates. 

"When  doubts  bewilder  and  vexatious  cares  distress 
Good  men  and  true,  until  their  faith  is  shaken, 
Brave  women  to  the  fore  with  valiant  ardor  press, 
With  counsel  wise  the  tangled  threads  to  straighten." 

CONCLUSION. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  public  schools  rank  above 
the  average  of  such  institutions  ;  that  the  money  paid  so  cheer- 
fully for  their  maintenance  is  producing  fairly  good  results,  and 
that  never  in  their  history  have  they  been  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  than  at  the  present  time.  If  in  the  near  future  the 
public  schools  are  placed  in  the  very  front  rank  of  free  insti- 
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tutions  of  learning,  becoming  the  pride  of  our  own  and  the 
standard  of  excellence  for  other  cities,  it  will  be  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  school  committee,  superintendent  and  teachers  are 
aware  of  some  of  the  defects  that  now  impair  the  system,  and 
are  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  remove  every  obstacle  that 
hinders  improvement ;  to  supply,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
every  requirement  to  raise  the  standard,  and  to  bring  into  play 
every  agency  that  will  strengthen  the  organization  and  develop 
its  usefulness.  All  who  are  interested  in  our  public  schools 
and  the  cause  of  education  generally  will  find  much  to  interest 
and  instruct  them  in  the  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the 
superintendent,  which  is  appended  and  made  part  of  this  report. 

For  the  Committee, 

GEORGE  H.  BLELOCH. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1886. 


Superintendent's  Report. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Springfield : 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  respectfully  submit,  in  accordance 
with  your  rules  and  regulations,  this,  my  fourteenth  Annual 
Report  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  year  1886  ; 
the  same  being  the  twenty-second  of  the  series  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  more  important  general  statistics,  including  a  finan- 
cial statement,  are  prefixed  to  this  report,  while  in  an 
Appendix  will  be  found  :  A  report  on  the  Kindergarten ; 
Programme  of  the  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  High  School 
Class  of  1886 ;  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Schools  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  25,  1886,  with  a  list  of  Teachers  and 
their  grades,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  average  member- 
ship, attendance,  etc.  ;  Programme  of  Elementary  Work  for 
the  Manual  Training  School ;  Statistics  and  Course  of  Study 
for  the  Free  Evening  Drafting  School ;  List  of  Teachers  in 
service  January,  1887,  with  their  rooms,  grades  and  resi- 
dences ;  Time  Tables  of  the  Special  Teachers  ;  Statistics  of 
the  Springfield  Higli  School ;  Board  of  School  Committee  and 
Officers  for  1887;  List  of  School  Janitors;  School  Calendar 
for  1887  ;  A  Brief  Description  of  the  School-houses  ;  Loca- 
tion of  the  Schools,  with  the  territorial  boundaries  of  their 
Districts  ;  Schedule  of  Teachers'  Salaries  ;  A  Tabular  State- 
ment of  the  School  Population,  Enrollment  and  Membership, 
and  Expenditures  from  the  organization  of  the  city,  in  1852, 
to  1886,  etc. 
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STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City,  State  Census,  June,  1885,       .       .       .  37,577 

Valuation  of  the  City,  1886,  $36,782,202 

Number  of  children  residing  in  the  City,  May  1,  1886,  between 

five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     ......  6,472 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  Schools  for  the  school 

year  ending  June  30,  1886,   5,813 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,          .....  4,648 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance,    ......  4,341 

Percent,  of  attendance,       ........  93.3 

Number  of  pupils  in  two  Evening  Schools,  .....  462 

Number  of  pupils  in  two  Drafting  Schools,  ...       .       .       .  308 

Number  of  pupils  in  all  the  Schools,  Day  and  Evening,       .       .  6,583 

Average  whole  number  belonging,       .       .       .       .       .       .  5,210 

Average  attendance,    .........  4,652 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  Day  Schools  :  males,  9  ;  females,  110  ;  119 

Special  teachers  :  male,  1 ;  females,  3  ;        .....  4 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  and  Drafting  Schools,          .       .  17 

Number  of  school-houses  occupied,      ......  26 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied  by  schools,      ....  105 

Recitation  rooms  used,        ........  17 

Assembly  halls  used,    .........  6 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  steam,       ....  7 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,        .       .  10 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  coal  stoves,  ...  9 
Valuation  of  school  property,      ......  $574,150 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Appropriations,  for  current  expenditures  and  free  text-books,  $108,000.00 
Receipts  :  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  $281.37  ;  text-books 

damaged  and  paid  for,  $5.34,   286.71 

Contingent  fund,   1,703.82 

$109,990.53 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  Day  School  teachers  (1  year  and  1  week),  .       .  $82,617.12 

Salaries  of  Evening  School  teachers  (1  year  and  6  weeks),  2,215.75 

Salaries  of  Drafting  School  teachers  (1  year  and  6  weeks),  666.00 

Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Truant  Officers,           .       .  3,925.00 

Advertising,        .........  40.38 


Amount  carried  forward,  $89,464.25 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .....  $89,464.25 

Apparatus  and  chemicals,     .......  261.59 

Diplomas  and  ribbon,  ........  24.00 

Maps  and  charts,   172.35 

Models,   81.00 

Printing  and  blanks   283.56 

Postage,  small  freights,  telegrams,  and  express,    .       .       .  45.28 

Reference  books,         ........  36.00 

Telephone  (15  months),      .       .       .       .       .       .     •  .  50.00 

Transportation  of  pupils,   207.00 

Sanitary  commission,  1885,         ......  40.86 

Pianos,  tuning  and  moving,          ......  14.00 

Record  books  for  office,  teachers,  census  and  truant  officers,  32.50 

Free  text-books  and  supplies  for  pupils,       ....  4,699.74 

Drafting  School  supplies  (1£  years),    .....  91.04 

Physiological  text-books  for  teachers,  and  class-books,         .  130.56 

Fuel,  including  coal,  wood  and  charcoal,      ....  4,581.28 

Salaries  of  Janitors  and  School-house  Agent,       .       .       .  8,189.14 

Ink  and  crayons,         ........  45.00 

Gas   303.84 

Watering  streets,   161.00 

Lawn  dressing,    .........  46.00 

Rubber  hose,   44.00 

Cleaning  school-houses,  etc.,       ......  35.24 

Oil,  matches  and  soap,        .       .       .       .       .       .       .  11.09 

Incidentals  by  School-house  Agent  and  Superintendent  of 
schools,  viz :  Brushes  and  brooms,  baskets,  mats, 
blackboard  erasers,  feather  dusters,  rebinding  books, 
repairing  clocks,  office  stationery  and  supplies,  horse 
hire,  thermometers,  traveling  expenses,  disinfectants, 
sponges,  dust  pans,  washing  soda,  freight,  carting,  and 

sundries,   940.21 

Total  expenditures,  .       .       .       .       .       .  $109,990.53 

Deduct  receipts,  as  above,    .......  286.71 


Net  expenditures  for  the  year, 
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For  several  years  past,  the  November  payment  of  the  Day 
school  teachers  has  been  for  three  weeks  only,  and  has  been 
made  before  Thanksgiving,  and  has  not  covered  the  entire 
school  month  of  November  ;  and  the  payments  for  the  Evening 
and  the  Drafting  schools,  whose  terms  begin  in  October,  have 
been  made  entirely  from  the  appropriation  of  the  following  year. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  paying  all  school  expenses  to  the  close 
of  the  financial  year,  Dec.  1,  a  change  was  made  this  year, 
and  all  salaries  and  other  bills  for  the  Day,  Evening,  and 
Drafting  schools  were  paid  to  Dec.  1,  1886.  This  increased 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $2,886.84.  Had  not  that  additional  expenditure  been 
incurred,  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  would  have  been 
$107,103.69;  less  than  the  appropriation.  As  this  adjust- 
ment has  now  been  made,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  REPAIRS. 

Appropriations,   .........  $9,700.00 

Expenditures,   7,021.26 

Balance  unexpended,        ......  $2,678.74 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Appropriation,     .........  $1,000 

Expended :  For  work  benches,  cupboards,  boxes,  tools,  ma- 
terial, and  instruction,  to  Dec.  1,  737 

Balance  unexpended,        ......  $263 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Estimated  cost  for  the  year,  and  appropriated,     .       .       .  $4,700.00 

Expenditures,   4,699.74 

Less  than  the  estimates,     ......  .26 


THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years,  resident  in  the  city  May  1,  1886,  was  6,472.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this    population  through    the  different  school 
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groups  of  the  city  for  five  years  from  1882  to  1886  inclusive, 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Armory  Hill  group, 

1  AQA 

1    1  OQ 

1,10/ 

i  A  k  o 

l,l/o 

Brightwood  (semi-graded),  . 

00 

CO 

00 

84 

133 

127 

Central  street  group, 

486 

A  Of\ 

489 

4/9 

540 

576 

Elm  street  group, 

1,720 

1,728 

1,740 

1,625 

1,569 

Indian  Orchard  group, 

ooy 

X  A  A 
01:U 

m  a 
010 

A  OA 

4z0 

A  OA 

480 

North  Main  street  group, 

1,570 

1,08/ 

1,653 

1,532 

1,546 

Worthington  street  group, 

701 

/  zl 

767 

714 

COf\ 

689 

685 

Carlisle,  .... 

30 

SI 

30 

32 

31 

Dry  bridge  .... 

36 

34 

28 

29 

34 

Five-mile  pond, 

6 

7 

13 

Long  hill,  .... 

40 

55 

45 

48 

58 

Putt's  bridge, 

87 

82 

63 

61 

78 

Sixteen  Acres, 

19 

25 

26 

29 

21 

Wachogue,  . 

9 

5 

9 

6 

15 

White  street, 

13 

19 

20 

29 

20 

Armory  street, 

89 

97 

County  truant  school,  . 

16 

12 

6,452 

6,566 

6,583 

6,330 

6,472 

The  gain  in  the  school  population  during  the  past  year  was 
142  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  this  number  exceeds  the  popula- 
tion four  years  ago,  in  1882,  by  only  twenty  ;  and  that  it  is 
one  hundred  and  eleven  less  than  the  number  two  years  since, 
in  1884.  These  discrepancies  were  discussed  in  the  Report  of 
last  year,  but  they  are  still  unaccounted  for. 

TRUANCY. 

The  principal  statistics  of  the  truant  officers'  Annual  Report 


are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  and  school  buildings,     ....  1,264 

Number  of  visits  to  families,  ........  316 

Number  of  visits  to  mercantile,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments,                                                   .       .        .       .  766 

Number  of  children  found  employed  therein  without  certificates,      .  68 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  streets,        .....  386 

Number  of  the  above  not  attending  any  school,       ....  33 

Number  of  the  above  returned  to  school,        .....  27 

Number  of  children  truants,  ........  214 
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Number  of  truancies,     .........  284 

Number  of  children  placed  on  probation,        .        ...        .        .  12 

Number  arrested  as  habitual  truants,      ......  10 

Number  prosecuted,  convicted  and  sent  to  the  county  truant  school,  9 

The  services  of  the  truant  officer  at  Indian  Orchard  have 
been  required  at  the  school  in  that  village  six  times  during  the 
year ;  and  five  times  by  the  Ungraded  school  on  Parker  street. 
During  some  portion  of  the  year,  more  or  less,  twenty-five 
boys  from  Springfield  have  been  in  the  Hampden  County 
Truant  School,  on  Armory  street  in  this  city,  and  the  number 
there  at  present  is  twelve. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  completion  of  another  year  of  the  schools  calls  for  a 
review  of  their  condition  and  of  their  work  during  the  year. 

There  are  some  persons,  perhaps  many,  who  think  the 
schools  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
cost  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  is  doubtless  true, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Children,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  homes,  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  but  of  the 
public  as  well.  And  what  would  society,  or  the  world,  be 
without  children?  But  the  schools  are  for  the  children,  to 
train  them  for  good  citizenship  and  for  general  usefulness. 

History  has  told  us  often  and  plainly  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  such  training  for  the  children  and  youth  who  must 
in  their  turn  constitute  the  body  public,  and  become  its  man- 
agers for  good  or  evil.  If  the  schools  are  prominent,  it  is  be- 
cause their  work  is  a  prominent  need,  and  because  their 
influence  is  constantly  exerted  upon  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  community.  More  than  one-seventh  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  our  city  is  enrolled  in  the  public  Day  schools  ;  and, 
if  the  Evening  and  the  Drafting  schools  are  included,  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  people  receive  instruction  of  some 
kind  at  the  hands  of  the  city  public  schools.  An  interest  so 
large  is  important  for  the  reason  that  it  is  large. 
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As  to  the  cost  of  the  schools,  the  wisdom  of  that  must,  like 
other  public  expenditures,  be  determined  largely  by  two  con- 
siderations :  whether  the  expenditure  is  a  recognized  public 
need  ;  and  whether  for  the  expenditure  made  a  fair  equivalent 
therefor  is  received.  Schools  can  be  carried  on  in  Springfield 
for  much  less  money  than  is  now  expended  upon  them  ;  but 
those  schools  could  not  be  such  as  the  people  of  this  city  have 
for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  ;  and  as  to  the  policy  of 
supporting  such  schools,  the  tax  payers,  and  especially  those 
who  have  children,  would  be  the  first  to  complain. 

If  I  am  asked  to  characterize  the  condition  of  the  schools,  I 
can  in  all  sincerity  and  truthfulness  say  that  they  are  generally 
good,  and  not  bad  ;  but  I  must  also  frankly  say  that  they  arc 
not  as  good  as  they  can  be,  and  by  no  means  as  good  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  possibilities  of  the  schools, 
in  the  way  of  improvement  are  not,  by  all  engaged  in  them, 
fully  realized.    They  certainly  are  not  developed. 

To  point  out  the  defects  and  the  short-comings  of  the  schools 
is  never  a  welcome  task  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
criticism  is  too  often  looked  upon  by  some  teachers  as  mere 
fault-finding,  rather  than  as  friendly  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  and  for  aiding  the  teachers  themselves  in  a 
more  satisfactory  and  successful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Such  persons  seem  to  think  that  by  adopting  new  methods,  in 
place  of  those  they  have  long  used,  they  go  back  upon  them- 
selves and  condemn  all  their  work  in  the  past.  When  we 
have  found  a  new  and  better  way,  the  best  view  to  take  of  it 
16  that  we  are  wiser  than  we  were  before,  for  which  we  ought 
to  congratulate  ourselves,  and  thank  those  who  pointed  out  to 
U8  that  better  way.  Mere  change  is  not  in  itself  evidence  of 
improvement  ;  but  to  lay  aside  that  which  has  not  proved 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  to  adopt  that  which  gives  sure  promise 
of  better  result,-,  is  always  the  part  of  wisdom  ;  and  may  we 
not  also  say  it  is  a.  duty.  The  great  characteristic  of  our  civili- 
zation to-day,  in  all  the  phases  of  human  activity,  is  progress, 
the  moving  onward  to  a  better  way.    It  was  in  recognition  of 
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this  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  a  dozen  years  since, 
that  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  our  civilization  that  affect 
the  welfare  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  family,  greater 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  than  had 
been  made  previous  to  that  event  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

But  there  are  teachers  in  Springfield  who  are  progressive, 
who  are  on  the  alert  for  improvement,  and  who  are  diving 
deep  down  into  an  investigation  and  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  correct  training  of  the  human  mind, 
and  upon  which  must  be  based  all  successful  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  managing  the  young.  Such  teachers  improve  and  do 
better  work  every  year.  Still,  it  must  be  said  that  not  equally 
do  all  those  who  work  in  our  schools  share  this  spirit  and  se- 
cure its  legitimate  results.  There  are  some  who  do  not  in- 
stinctively, as  it  were,  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  catch 
on  to  the  better  way. 

To  remedy  some  of  the  defects  in  the  schools,  many  teachers 
need  to  make  a  special  study  of  some  of  the  essential  prere- 
quisites of  good  school  work.  A  few  of  these  I  will  indicate, 
but  cannot  here  discuss  at  length. 

GOOD  ORGANIZATION. 

A  school  must  be  governed  before  it  can  be  properly  taught ; 
but  neither  government  nor  teaching  can  reach  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  without  good  organization.  Therefore,  organi- 
zation should  be  the  first  work  of  the  teacher.  A  school  is 
organized  when  it  is  put  in  proper  condition  for  harmonious 
and  profitable  work,  and  when  all  the  pupils  are  given  con- 
stant and  appropriate  occupation.  This  will  require  the  teacher 
to  give  attention,  carefully  and  with  good  judgment,  to  the 
seating  and  classification  of  the  pupils  ;  to  the  assignment  of 
lessons  and  the  preparation  of  a  daily  programme  of  work  ;  to 
showing  pupils  how  to  study  and  how  to  rely  upon  themselves  ; 
how  to  enter,  leave  and  move  about  the  school  room,  and  how 
to  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  other  pupils  ;  to  the 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  and  to  proper  times 
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and  exercises  for  relaxation  and  recreation  :  to  securing  constant 
occupation  for  the  pupils  ;  to  suitable  rules  for  keeping  the 
school  under  proper  control ;  and  to  sundry  other  regulations 
necessary  for  efficient  school  work.  Schools  often  suffer  from 
incomplete  and  delayed  organization,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pupils  become  more  or  less  demoralized,  and  the  good 
order  and  work  of  the  school  are  seriously  disturbed.  The 
regular  teachers  of  every  school  must  attend  to  this  work  of 
organization,  and  it  will,  very  naturally,  require  some  modifi- 
cation as  the  work  progresses  from  the  commencement  of  a 
school  year,  or  term,  and,  in  the  case  of  teachers  new  in  a 
school,  after  they  have  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
field  of  labor.  In  schools  of  more  than  one  room,  principals 
must  supervise  carefully  the  organization  of  the  several  rooms, 
in  order  that  their  experience  and  presumed  superior  knowledge 
of  the  subject  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  room  teachers,  and 
that  there  may  be  harmony  in  the  working  of  the  several  schools 
and  grades. 

Xowhere  has  good  organization  shown  itself  more  useful  than 
in  the  recent  management  of  our  Evening  schools.  In  bpth  of 
these  schools,  during  the  last  two  winters,  as  well  as  in  the 
new  Evening  school  this  season  at  Oak  street,  work  has  been 
done  that  would  compare  favorably  with  many  Day  schools. 

Organization  requires  study,  and  careful  observation  of  the 
work  of  other-. 

BETTER  GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  government  of  a  school  means  more  than  the  suppression 
or  prevention  of  disorder.  It  means  control  of  the  pupils  at 
all  times,  and  the  workings  and  operations  of  the  school.  Dis- 
cipline aide  in  this  work,  but  it  has  an  added  element  in  the 
training  and  development  of  the  pupils'  faculties,  habits  and 
character. 

The  greatest  fault  in  the  government  of  some  schools  is  the 
excessive  use  of  repressive  measures,  harshly  applied.  Chil- 
dren in  school  must  be  controlled,  but  it  should  be  by  direction, 
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and  not  by  crushing.  The  common  saying  that  generally  those 
schools  are  governed  best  which  are  governed  least,  has  much 
truth  on  its  side.  Too  much  governing  exasperates  a  school 
and  provokes  disorder  ;  and  teachers  who  are  constantly  nag- 
ging their  pupils  need  to  learn  to  let  them  alone,  which  often 
acts  like  oil  upon  troubled  waters.  The  judicious  government 
of  a  school  is  certainly  not  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
physical  force,  threats  and  commands,  but  by  inducing  the 
pupils  to  govern  themselves  ;  and  this  principle  is  exemplified 
every  day  in  all  good  government  in  the  family  and  in  the 
state. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that  the  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence  in 
our  schools.  The  chances  that  any  pupil  leaving  home  in  the 
morning  for  school  will  receive  corporal  punishment  during 
the  day,  is  hardly  one  in  fifteen  hundred.  This  statement 
may,  perhaps,  provoke  the  inquiry  whether  children  generally 
fare  any  better  than  that  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  elements  to  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers  in  the  control  of  their  schools  is  the  exuber- 
ance of  youthful  spirits  in  many  of  their  pupils.  This 
effervescence  of  good  nature  cannot  be  bottled  up  nor  smothered. 
Such  a  course  would  not  accomplish  the  object  desired,  but 
would  be  likely  to  prove  an  injury  to  the  character  of  the 
child.  Better  let  it  be  directed  in  proper  channels  and  be 
allowed  to  expend  its  superfluous  energy  in  innocent  activity, 
until  the  child  can  be  gradually  taught  self-control,  and  this 
very  buoyancy  of  feeling  will  become  effective  energy  in  legit- 
imate school  work.  Constant  and  pleasant  occupation  is  a 
very  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  successful  control  of  a  school. 

I  do  not  think  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  pupils  is 
secured  in  the  schools  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  can 
not  be  healthy  development  of  character  in  children  unless 
they  are  taught  cheerful  compliance  with  the  requests  and 
commands  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  direct  them.  They 
are  not  properly  trained  until  they  can  surrender  their  prefer- 
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ences  and  their  wills  when  in  conflict  with  those  who  have  a 
guardianship  over  them.  It  is  painful  to  witness,  as  one  is 
obliged  to  at  times,  a  kind  of  running  contest  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  where  the  former  is  trying  to  enforce  a  command, 
and  the  latter  is  using  all  his  ingenuity  and  displaying  all  the 
disagreeable  traits  of  his  character  in  endeavoring  to  evade  or 
delay  compliance  with  that  command.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  wholly  unfa- 
vorable to  healthy  work.  Teachers  should  be  sure  that  their 
requirements  are  reasonable,  and  that  compliance  with  them  is 
possible  with  the  pupils  ;  and  then  their  only  proper  course  is 
to  insist  kindly  but  firmly,  and  to  the  end,  that  the  pupils 
shall  obey,  not  doggedly  but  willingly. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the  government  of  a  school 
should  be  like  that  of  a  well-ordered  family.  The  comparison 
is  not  a  good  one.  The  circumstances  of  the  family  and  the 
school  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  same.  Parents  have  rights 
and  relations  to  their  children  which  teachers  have  not  in  the 
case  of  their  pupils,  and  children  themselves  generally  look 
upon  the  relation  in  that  light. 

Teachers  are  surely  entitled  to  our  sympathy  in  their  attempts 
to  govern  their  schools.  While  in  some  children,  indeed  in 
many,  they  find  cheerful  workers,  and  even  willing  helpers,  in 
the  case  of  others  they  are  required  to  govern  those  who  are 
not  governed  at  home,  and  who,  in  many  instances,  are  a 
troublesome  element  in  the  street,  and  wherever  their  vicious 
inclination  leads  them.  A  good  knowledge  of  character,  tact, 
the  power  of  self-control,  and  a  large  measure  of  patience,  are 
all  necessary  to  govern  a  school.  Great  as  is  the  task,  there 
are  some  who  do  it,  apparently  with  ease,  certainly  with 
success.  And  yet,  it  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  that 
there  are  others  who  can  never  do  it  well. 

IMPROVED  TEACHING. 

A  person  who  talks  to  a  class  of  pupils,  and  who  tells  them 
something,  is  not  for  that  reason  a  teacher.    Teaching  is  not 
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telling,  and  those  who  give  their  pupils  the  greatest  amount  of 
information  are  sometimes  the  poorest  teachers.  Such  a  pro- 
cess is  simply  cramming,  and  the  extent  to  which  cramming  in 
the  schools  has  usurped  the  place  of  teaching  is  really  lamenta- 
ble. I  may  give  a  pupil  information,  facts,  about  the  form 
and  principles  of  letters  ;  but  not  until  he  has  assimilated  and 
used  those  facts,  and  reproduced  those  letters,  has  he  been 
taught  penmanship.  A  child  may  learn  to  count  five,  and  re- 
member the  order  of  the  numbers,  which  is  mainly  a  work  of 
the  memory  and  of  association.  But  when  I  tell  that  child 
that  four  and  one  make  five,  he  has  not  been  taught  it,  and 
indeed  does  not  yet  know  it,  although  he  may  remember  and 
repeat  what  was  told  him.  If  the  child  counts  out  four  blocks, 
marbles,  or  other  objects,  and  places  one  more  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  four,  and  then  counts  the  whole,  he  is  beginning 
to  understand  how  four  and  one  make  five. 

Teaching  a  child  is  causing  that  child  to  know  something, 
and  it  can  be  done  only  when  the  child  uses  its  own  powers. 
To  induce  the  child  to  make  this  effort  to  the  best  advantage, 
is  the  work  of  the  teacher.  The  child's  activities  must  be 
aroused,  his  attention  secured,  habits  of  observation  formed, 
and  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  judgment  and  reason 
must  be  trained  and  developed.  When  a  child  five  years  of 
age  first  enters  a  primary  school,  does  the  teacher  ask  herself 
questions  like  these,  and  make  those  questions  a  matter  of 
study?  What  does  a  five-year-old  child  really  know?  What 
power  has  it  to  understand  my  efforts  in  teaching  ?  WThen  am 
I  sure  the  child  really  understands  what  it  seems  to  know  ?  Am 
I  doing  the  work  for  the  child  which  the  child  ought  to  do  for 
itself?  And  so  on.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and 
especially  of  the  laws  of  its  development,  is  now  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  studies  for  teachers. 

Teachers  and  the  public  have  been  slow  to  understand,  or 
a,t  least  to  acknowledge,  that  the  same  principle  is  true  in 
teaching  that  applies  to  other  departments  of  labor ;  that  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  their  calling  and  have  had  special 
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training  for  its  duties,  will  do  better  work  and  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  those  who  have  not  made  such  preparation. 

Upon  this  subject  of  teachers'  qualifications  there  seems  to 
be  at  this  time  an  increased  interest  throughout  the  country. 
The  normal  schools  were  never  before  so  full,  and  yet  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  trained  in  them  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
Educational  conventions  and  institutes  are  every  year  more 
numerous,  at  which  the  attendance  is  large  and  in  which 
teachers  of  every  class  participate  with  an  eagerness  that  is 
most  cheering.  Educational  journals,  some  of  them  very 
practical  in  their  character,  have  a  large  and  increasing 
patronage  in  this  country  ;  and  new  and  valuable  works  on 
teaching  and  education  are  every  month  coming  from  the 
press.  Within  a  few  years  a  new  organization  for  study  and 
reading  by  teachers  lias  become  quite  common,  called  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles.  They  are  conducted  somewhat  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua plan,  so  called,  and  are  intended  for  the  professional 
study  of  standard  works  on  teaching  and  education.  Some  of 
the  teachers  of  Springfield  are  alert  upon  this  subject,  and  are 
organizing  circles  of  this  kind. 

Now,  in  recognition  of  this  awakening  interest  in  school 
work,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable,  and  even 
necessary,  to  improve  the  teaching  force  in  our  schools,  and  of 
the  additional  fact  that  every  year  there  come  forth  from  our 
High  school  several  graduates  who  wish  to  engage  in  teaching, 
is  not  the  time  favorable  for  the  city  to  furnish  those  gradu- 
ates with  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  in 
our  schools,  and  to  give  the  schools  themselves  the  benefit 
of  fresh,  well-trained  teachers?  1  have  before  suggested,  and 
beg  leave  to  renew  the  suggestion,  that  we  need  a 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

For  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  we  have  a  building 
in  every  respect  desirable  for  the  purpose — the  Oak  street 
Primary  school-house.  This  building  is  easily  accessible, 
especially  by  horse  cars,  from  all  parts  of  the  city.    It  con- 
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tains  four  schools  with  about  two  hundred  pupils,  and  with  four 
recitation  rooms  ;  is  new,  well  heated  and  ventilated,  and  in  its 
furnishings  and  other  appointments  is  convenient  and  attractive. 

Under  the  care  of  a  training  teacher  of  experience  and  of 
first-class  qualifications,  eight,  and  perhaps  ten,  young  ladies 
could  be  received  for  a  period  of  one  year,  without  pay,  who 
would  form  a  training  and  practice  class.  Their  course  might 
consist  substantially  in  the  study,  to  some  extent,  of  a  few  of  the 
standard  works  on  teaching  and  school  management,  with  ex- 
aminations therein  by  the  training  teacher ;  in  lectures  by  the 
superintendent  and  others  ;  in  observing  the  work  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  several  rooms,  and  in  assisting  the  teachers  in  keep- 
ing school  registers  ;  in  the  care  of  the  pupils  in  their  movements 
about  the  building ;  in  removing  and  putting  on  their  rubbers 
and  wraps  ;  and  in  the  many  details  of  work  incident  to  every 
primary  school,  and  which  are  frequently  denominated  the 
police  .  duty  of  school  management.  After  some  practice  of 
this  kind,  these  apprentices  might,  under  proper  supervision, 
conduct  class  exercises  in  the  recitation  room,  and  afterward 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  regular  school  rooms,  or  take  charge 
of  those  rooms  and  their  work. 

Another  useful  exercise  for  these  trainers  would  be  to  send 
them  out  for  visits  of  observation  and  inspection  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  city,  and  to  require  them  to  report  upon  the 
same  in  detail.  They  might  also  be  allowed  to  do  substitute 
work  in  other  primary  schools,  and  to  receive  pay  therefor. 
If  half  the  number  of  candidates,  mentioned  above,  could  be 
admitted  semi-annually,  instead  of  the  whole  number  annually, 
there  would  then  always  be  in  the  class  some  who  have  had  a 
half  year's  experience. 

The  above  outline,  without  further  detail,  will  give,  in 
general  terms,  my  idea  of  a  training  school  needed  in  this  city, 
and  whose  establishment  is  certainly  feasible.  Those  who 
prefer  to  attend  a  normal  school,  should  certainly  do  so  ;  but 
for  those  who  do  not  prefer  that  course,  a  school  of  this  kind 
would  give  good  opportunities  for  training,  and  would  secure 
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for  its  pupils  the  probability  of  good  positions  as  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  this  city  and  elsewhere.  But  the  ultimate  influ- 
ence of  such  a  school  would  redound  equally  to  the  benefit  of 
the  children  in  the  schools  where  those  teachers  are  employed. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Ungraded  Schools. — The  Ungraded  schools  have  improved 
in  their  work  and  management  during  the  year.  Penmanship 
and  drawing  have  received  more  attention,  and  have  been 
better  taught ;  and  music,  in  which  no  special  instruction  was 
given  until  about  three  years  ago,  is  coming  to  have  its  place 
in  those  schools. 

Primary  Schools. — In  the  Primary  schools,  excellent 
work  has  been  generally  done  in  language  and  in  the  study  of 
form  ;  and  in  numbers  there  seems  to  have  been  less  crowding 
in  the  work,  with  better  effects  upon  the  nervous  systems  of 
the  children. 

Geography. — In  the  Grammar  schools,  some  teachers  have 
been  emancipated,  in  part  at  least,  from  their  slavish  adherence 
to  the  text-book,  and  side  reading  and  investigation  have  been 
employed  by  both  pupil  and  teacher  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  A  few  other  teachers  had  been  previously 
pursuing  this  course  with  the  best  success.  With  a  syllabus 
as  a  guide  in  this  branch,  that  will  require  the  instructor  to 
teach  the  subject  rather  than  the  text-book,  I  shall  next  term 
and  hereafter  expect  better  results.  Good  six-inch  globes 
have  been  furnished  for  the  Ungraded  and  Primary  schools, 
and  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  schools,  the  upper 
grades  of  those  schools  being  already  provided  with  fifteen- 
incb  globes.  County  maps  of  Massachusetts  have  also  been 
provided  for  the  Ungraded  and  the  Primary  schools.  I  recom- 
mend that  a  copy  of  Lippincotts'  New  Gazetteer  be  furnished 
for  every  Ungraded  school,  and  for  every  floor  of  the  Gram- 
mar and  High  school  buildings:   and  also  that  a  generous 
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supply  of  outline  maps  be  provided  for  the  Ungraded  and  the 
Grammar  schools. 

Arithmetic. — Before  another  autumn  I  hope  to  have  a 
syllabus  for  arithmetic,  also,  as  an  aid  in  that  branch — a 
branch  quite  thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools,  and  even  more 
practically  taught  than  some  people  are  inclined  to  admit. 

Reading. — Reading,  which  in  all  grades  is  a  part  of  the 
study  of  language  and  of  the  expression  of  thought,  is  taught 
too  much  as  a  matter  of  words,  and  not  of  ideas  and  of 
thought.  There  are,  however,  some  school  rooms  in  this  city 
where  excellent  reading  can  be  heard.  Our  text-books  in 
reading  have  their  use,  but  a  compilation  of  short  selections 
does  not  meet  all  the  requirements  for  instruction  in  this 
branch.  It  is  not  strange  that  pupils  sometimes  think  that 
the  principal  object  of  the  reading  exercise  in  school  is  to 
enable  them  to  read  well  a  selection  before  others,  as  in  school 
reading.  Reading  for  information  and  for  culture  is  so  impor- 
tant an  element  in  education,  and  occupies  so  large  a  share  of 
the  time  of  many  persons,  that  habits  for  that  purpose  should 
commence  and  be  carefully  cultivated  in  the  school  room.  I 
think  the  reading  in  our  schools  can  be  greatly  improved, 
indeed  completely  revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  a  large 
supply  of  supplementary  reading  of  various  character  and 
grades.  It  will  unquestionably  awaken  a  new  interest  in  this 
branch,  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil ;  and  without 
interest  in  the  matter  read,  and  in  the  exercise  itself,  there 
can  be  no  enjoyment,  nor  profit.  I  hope  this  need  can  be  sup- 
plied during  the  coming  term. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  AND  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  well  organized  system  of  schools,  completion  of  the 
Grammar  school  course  is  presumed  to  be  preparation  for 
admission  to  the  High  school,  for  the  reason  that  the  High 
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school  course  should  begin  where  the  Grammar  school  course 
leaves  off.  So  far  as  the  Grammar  school  work  is  concerned,  this 
theory  is  correct.  But  some  who  have  completed  that  course 
do  not  do  as  well  in  the  Hi^h  school.  This  is  generally  owing- 
to  some  mental  peculiarities,  to  poor  habits  of  study  and 
investigation,  and  sometimes  to  a  want  of  ability  to  master 
the  more  difficult  subjects  there  encountered.  Pupils  of  High 
school  age  are  frequently  beginning  to  look  forward  to  a  more 
active  life,  and  their  minds  are  wandering  and  incapable  of 
close  and  continued  application.  That  such  pupils  do  not 
succeed,  is  not  the  fault  of  either  school. 

In  the  transfer  or  promotion  of  pupils  from  the  Grammar 
to  the  High  school,  the  teachers  of  both  schools  have  a  deep 
interest.  Those  of  the  former  consider  the  success  of  their 
candidates  a  test  of  their  own  work  ;  and  the  teachers  of  the 
High  school  predicate,  to  a  considerable  extent,  their  own  suc- 
cess upon  the  preparation  of  the  incoming  pupils. 

Below  I  give,  principally  in  tabular  form,  the  results  of  the 
first  year's  trial  of  the  new  rule  for  admission  to  the  High 
school.  The  candidates  are  divided  into  classes  according  to 
the  condition  of  that  rule  ;  Class  I.  comprising  three-fourths 
of  those  recommended  by  the  Grammar  school  principals,  to 
be  admitted  without  examination;  Class  II.,  the  remaining 
fourth,  to  be  examined;  and  Class  III.,  a  few  not  recom- 
mended, but  allowed  an  examination. 


TABLE  1. 

Number  of  pupils  furn 

ished  by  the  the  sev 

eral  schools  : 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Admitted  without 

To  be 

Not  Recommended, 

Examination. 

Examined. 

but  to  be  Examined 

Central  street, 

12 

3 

3 

Elm  street, 

26 

8 

5 

Hooker, 

18 

6 

Indian  Orchard,  . 

8 

2 

Oak  street, 

12 

4 

5 

Worthin^ton  street,  . 

16 

5 

Dry  Bridge, 

1 

Sixteen  Acres,  . 

1 

96 

20 

13 
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TABLE  II. 


Of  the  29  candidates  for  examination,  Class  II.,  28  presented  themselves, 
and  were  examined  with  the  following  results  : 

To  be  Re-examined. 


Schools. 
Central  street, 
Elm  street, 
Hooker, 

Indian  Orchard, 
Oak  street, 
Worthington  street, 
Dry  Bridge, 


Admitted. 

3 
8 
4 
2 
2 
3 


22 


Not  Admitted. 


Of  the  five  pupils  above  granted  a  re-examination,  all  were  successful  at 
their  second  trial  in  September,  and  were  admitted. 


TABLE  III. 

The  results  of  the  thirteen  applicants  not  recommended,  but  allowed  an 
examination,  Class  III.,  were  as  follows: 

Schools.  Examined.     Admitted.     Te  be  Re-examined.     Not  Admitted. 


Central  street,  3  3 

Elm  street,       ..53  1  1 

Oak  street,  .     5  1  3  1 

13  4  7  2 


At  the  second  examination  of  this  class,  one  from  Central  street  passed, 
and  two  did  not  appear.  From  Elm  street,  the  only  one  re-examined  was 
successful ;  while  from  Oak  street,  two  passed  and  one  did  not  appear. 

Of  the  125  candidates  recommended  by  the  principals,  the  following  are 


the  final  results  : 

Admitted  without  examination,   .....  96 

Admitted  by  examination,  ......  27 

Did  not  apply  at  first  examination,      ....  1 

Rejected,    ..........  1 

125 

The  final  results  of  Class  HI.,  not  recommended,  give  the  following : 

Admitted,  8 

Rejected,    .........  2 

Did  not  appear  for  second  examination,      ...  3 
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The  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  now  require  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  school  to  submit  at  the  close  of  each  term 
the  standing  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  school,  and  to  designate 
from  which  of  the  Grammar  or  Ungraded  schools  each  pupil 
was  received.  The  report  for  the  term  just  closed  has  been 
submitted,  in  which  the  pupils  are  classified  according  to  the 
mode  of  admission,  as  above,  also  by  schools  whence  they 
were  received.  The  standing  of  each  pupil  in  the  Grammar 
school  is  given,  as  well  as  for  the  first  term's  work  in  the  High 


school ;  and  also 

for  Classes  II.  an 

d  III.  in  the  examination 

for  admission  to 

the  High  school. 

The  averages 

records,  by  school 

s,  are  given  in  the 

following  tables 

• 

TABLE  IV. 

Class  I. 

Schools. 

Grammar  School. 

High  School. 

Standing. 

Standing. 

Central  street, 

86.9 

<c5 

Elm  street,  . 

86 

78.1 

Hooker, 

88.3 

81.6 

Indian  Orchard,  . 

92.1 

92.3 

■  loir  cf'Vfwif" 

89 

78 

Worthington  street, 

82.7 

83.6 

Dry  Bridge, 

88.5 

65 

Sixteen  Acres, , 

94 

93 

TABLE  V. 

Class  II. 

Schools. 

Grammar  School.  Examination. 

High  School. 

Standing. 

Standing. 

Standing. 

Centrai  street, 

81.6 

83.3 

82.6 

Elm  street, 

77.4 

74.2 

78.3 

Hooker, 

82 

75.8 

74 

Indian  Orchard, 

86.6 

75.5 

90.5 

Oak  street, 

78.7 

75 

70.2 

Worthington  street, 

73 

73 

78.2 

TABLE  VI. 

Class  III. 

Schools. 

Grammar  School.  Examination. 

High  School. 

Standing. 

Standing. 

Standing. 

Central  street, 

74 

72 

59 

Elrn  street, 

72 

76.5 

66 

Oak  street, 

73.5 

71 

64 

6 
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In  the  above  tables,  comparisons  between  the  standing  of 
different  Grammar  schools  can,  of  course,  be  only  approx- 
imate, as  the  marking  is  done  by  different  persons  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  comparisons  between  the  Grammar  and  the 
High  schools.  It  nevertheless  remains  true  that,  in  any  one 
school,  comparisons  between  individuals  marked  by  the  same 
teachers  can  be  made  with  fairness.  While  the  standing  of 
each  pupil  is  given  in  the  lists  of  the  Grammar  school  princi- 
pals, etc.,  and  in  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  High 
school,  only  the  averages  are  given  in  the  tables  above. 

The  comparative  standing,  in  the  High  school,  of  the  pupils 
from  the  several  Grammar  schools,  is  shown,  by  averages,  in 
the  table  below,  summarized  from  Tables  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 
The  classes  from  Indian  Orchard  are  not  taught  in  the  High 
school  proper,  but  in  the  Indian  Orchard  school. 


TABLE  VII. 


Schools. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Central  street,  . 

85 

82.6 

59 

Elm  street, 

78.1 

78.3 

66 

Hooker,  .... 

81.1 

74 

Oak  street, 

78 

70.2 

64 

Worthington  street,  . 

83.6 

78.2 

Dry  Bridge, 

65 

Sixteen  Acres,  . 

93 

Indian  Orchard, 

92.3 

90.5 

Thus  far,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  results  of  this  experiment 
do  not  justify  a  continuance  of  this  mode  of  admission  to  the 
High  school,  with  a  possible  modification  suggested  :  that  if 
the  lists  sent  in  next  June  give  evidence  of  improved  work,  the 
per  cent,  of  those  to  be  admitted  without  examination  be  ad- 
vanced from  75  to  80. 

The  High  School. — The  past  year  has  been  a  very  pros- 
perous one  for  the  High  school.  An  excellent  class  of  forty- 
three  was  graduated  in  June,  from  which  some  went  well 
prepared  for  college  and  for  technical  schools.  The  teaching 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  discipline  good  and  wholesome. 
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The  radical  changes  made  in  the  building  a  year  and  a 
half  since  give  o^ood  satisfaction  on  further  trial.  The  relation 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  is  of  a  better  character,  and  all  the 
teachers  in  the  school,  I  think,  regard  the  change  as  an 
improvement. 

The  Special  Branches. — Good  work  generally  can  be 
reported  in  the  special  branches.  Drawing  is  more  practically 
taught  every  year.  The  Primary  grades  need  models  for  the 
study  of  form,  as  the  Grammar  grades  are  already  supplied 
with  them.  Penmanship  is  improving,  and  sewing  is  con- 
tinued with  satisfaction .  Music  is  giving  promise  of  good 
work,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  where  the  influence  of  a 
new  teacher  in  this  branch  is  first  felt. 

New  Teachers. — Owing  to  the  retirement  of  several  teach- 
ers, and  the  resignation  of  others,  an  unusually  large  number 
of  new  teachers  are  at  work  in  the  schools.  Such  teachers 
frequently  work  at  a  disadvantage  to  begin  with  ;  but  that  fact 
has  its  compensations.  A  new  teacher  creates  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  puts  well-behaved  pupils  on  their 
good  behavior.  Such  teachers,  themselves  anxious  to  succeed, 
see  the  necessity  of  special  efforts  for  that  purpose,  and  those 
efforts  are  often  the  means  of  success.  The  new  teachers  are 
all  doing  well,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  their 
work  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  their  appointment. 

Manual  Training. — The  Manual  Training  school  has  had 
a  trial  of  less  than  a  half  year  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
predicting  that  it  will  be,  as  it  has  thus  far  been,  a  success.  I 
feel  assured  of  this  from  my  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
school  rightly  conducted,  from  the  fitness  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  it,  and  from  .the  interest  and  progress  of  the  pupils 
at  work  in  it.  In  establishing  this  school,  Springfield  is 
no  more  than  keeping  abreast  of  public  sentiment  upon  the 
subject  of  practical  education  throughout  the  country.  Phila- 
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delphia,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  and  other  places,  have  entered 
upon  this  work  with  vigor  and  success. 

Free  Text-Books. — Free  text-books  and  supplies  are  now 
almost  wholly  in  use  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  there  being 
very  few  who  own  their  own  books.  I  think  the  practical 
working  of  this  plan  in  Springfield,  as  throughout  the  country, 
is  receiving  the  approval  and  support  of  many  who  at  first  were 
doubtful  of  its  expediency,  or  who  were  opposed  to  it.  Ex- 
cluding the  Drafting  school  pupils,  who  have  only  a  few  sup^ 
plies  and  no  text-books,  the  cost  per  pupil  during  the  past 
year  has  been  eighty-eight  cents  and  two  mills.  This  covers 
the  entire  expense  of  text-books  and  supplies  of  every  kind, 
and  the  cost  of  distributing  them  among  the  schools. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — The  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  the  effects  of  alcholic  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
had  just  been  introduced  into  the  schools  at  the  time  my  last 
report  was  presented.  The  work  in  this  branch  has  been 
carried  on  quite  satisfactorily  during  the  past  year,  and  will,  I 
think,  prove  beneficial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  pupils. 
As  the  instruction  thus  far  has  been  chiefly  elementary,  a 
change  of  books  used  by  the  teachers,  and  perhaps  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  syllabus  for  their  guidance,  may  be  desirable  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Practical  Education. — The  length  of  this  report  forbids 
my  discussing  the  importance  of  giving  greater  prominence  to 
instruction  in  the  schools,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  common  and 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  in  those  subjects  a  knowledge  of 
which  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  good  citizenship.  We 
must  not,  in  this  respect,  nor  in  any  other,  expect  miracles 
from  the  schools  ;  but  we  ought  to,  and  may,  I  trust,  expect 
that  year  by  year  they  will  give  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
city,  in  larger  measure,  that  training  and  available  knowledge 
that  will  qualify  them  to  grapple  with  and  successfully  master 
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the  difficulties  in  life,  and  that  shall  serve  them  a  good  purpose 
as  men  and  women  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  as 
intelligent  and  good  citizens. 

CONCLUSION. — In  closing,  I  gratefully  tender  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Committee,  the  teachers  and  the  public,  for  their 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  my  labors  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1886. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN, 

A  Report  presented  to  the  School  Committee,  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  October  30,  1886. 


To  the  School  Committee : 

Gentlemen — At  your  regular  meeting  in  June,  the  follow- 
ing vote  was  passed  : 

"Ordered,  that  the  superintendent  be  requested  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  this  board,  at  the  October  meeting,  whether 
the  kindergarten  system,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  be  adopted 
in  the  Primary  grades  of  our  schools  ;  and,  if  so,  at  what 
expense  ?" 

There  is  an  opinion  somewhat  prevalent,  that  the  kinder- 
garten cannot  be  legally  supported  at  public  expense,  insomuch 
as  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  school,  although  it  is  as  much 
an  educational  agency  as  any  school  is,  or  can  be.  The  statutes 
of  Massachusetts  nowhere  define  a  school,  as  such.  They 
require  schools  to  be  established  and  kept  for  the  public  :  and 
they  specify  certain  brandies  that  must  be  taught :  but  our 
highest  courts  have  decided,  more  than  once,  that  those  studies 
do  not  constitute  a  definition  or  a  limit  of  the  schools,  but  that 
they  are  the  minimum  required,  and  that  towns  and  cities 
have  a  broader  power  which  may  be  used  to  extend  the  province 
and  scope  of  the  schools.  There  is,  therefore,  no  legal  objec- 
tion to  the  public  support  of  the  kindergarten.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  was  established  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  1870,  and 
was  supported  for  several  years  from  the  school  appropriation. 
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The  kindergarten  is  a  peculiar  system  of  elementary  training, 
designed  to  lead  the  child  by  simple  and  natural  methods  to  a 
voluntary  exercise  of  its  powers,  so  as  to  make  those  powers 
self-active.  Books  are  not  used  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
furnish  the  children  with  words  or  ideas.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  their  natural  fondness  for  play,  to  make  their  surroundings 
such  that  they  will  be  constantly  interested,  and  will  take 
delight  in  whatever  is  to  occupy  their  minds  ;  and  then  by  a 
number  of  objects,  called  gifts,  they  are  directed  in  a  series  of 
occupations  that  are  calculated  to  give  a  gradual  and  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  child 
is  not  dealt  with  as  a  passive  being,  but  as  one  whose  self- 
activity  is  to  be  encouraged  and  directed.  Abstract  ideas  and 
words  are  discarded,  and  the  learner  works  at  first  through  the 
senses  alone. 

Good  habits  of  observation  are  cultivated,  and  gradually  the 
children  begin  to  acquire  and  express  ideas  of  matter,  color, 
form,  position,  direction,  distance,  etc.  Physical  exercise, 
ventilation,  personal  cleanliness  and  the  control  of  the  passions 
and  feelings  receive  constant  and  careful  attention.  The 
children  are  not  taught  individually,  but  in  groups,  that  they 
may  become  unselfish  and  learn  to  submit  their  wills  to  the 
greater  number  of  their  fellows.  Discipline  is  not  maintained 
by  repressive  measures,  but  by  keeping  the  children  pleasantly 
occupied,  and  by  suggestions  rather  than  by  commands. 
Willing  obedience  and  healthful  moral  training  are  constantly 
the  leading  objects  aimed  at. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  system  and  observed  its  results 
generally  concede  the  following  : 

I —  The  children  trained  by  it  are  more  submissive  to  school 
discipline. 

II —  They  are  more  intelligent,  more  exact  observers,  and 
grasp  ideas  more  readily  than  others. 

III —  They  make  greater  progress  in  school  work,  especially 
in  arithmetic,  drawing,  the  sciences,  and  in  the  use  of  language 
to  express  their  own  ideas. 
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IV — This  kind  of  training,  better  than  any  other,  leads 

directly  to  industrial  education, 
gi 

The  impression  usually  left  upon  the  mind  of  any  careful 
observer,  by  a  group  of  kindergarten  trained  children,  is  that 
they  are  very  cheerful,  intelligent,  active,  and  exceedingly  fond 
of  school  work.  In  Europe,  the  period  most  appropriate  for 
this  kind  of  training  is  thought  to  be  that  from  the  age  of  three 
years  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven. 

Xone  but  those  of  rare  qualifications  can  succeed  as  teachers 
in  this  work.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  a  kind  of  instinct 
and  a  genius  for  teaching,  as  well  as  careful  training,  are  here 
necessary  for  the  highest  success.  But  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  with  such  endowments,  the  kindergarten,  whether 
judged  in  reference  to  its  principles  and  philosophy,  or  its 
results,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  successful  educational 
agencies  ever  put  in  practice.  But  it  nevertheless  remains 
true,  that  a  poor  kindergarten  teacher  will  inevitably  make  a 
stupendous  failure.  But  the  kindergarten  is  not  a  school,  and 
a  school  is  not  a  kindergarten.  Neither  is  the  kindergarten  a 
substitute  for  home  training,  although  it  is  intended  to  round 
out  and  complete  such  training. 

Can  this  system  be  introduced  into  our  Primary  schools? 

I  see  no  obstacle  to  its  introduction  in  this  way  :  Let  there 
be  established  one  kindergarten  in  connection  with  one  of  our 
Primary  schools,  where  there  is  sufficient  room  for  it  and  where 
it  would  become  a  kind  of  feeder  to  the  school,  in  which  the 
results  of  the  training,  as  shown  in  subsequent  school  work, 
could  be  carefully  observed  and  tested.  The  probable  cost  of 
such  a  trial  would  be  about  as  follows  : 

For  teacher,  from  $500  to  $600  per  annum  ;  for  kindergarten 
gifts,  $70;  for  material  used  up,  $60.  These  last  two  items 
are  sufficient  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  cost  of  furniture, 
tables  and  chairs  would  be  about  $35.  This  would  make  a 
total  outlay  to  begin  with,  for  the  first  year,  of  from  $665  to 
$765.  For  subsequent  years  it  would  cost  less,  probably 
about  $540  to  $640  a  year.    This  would  provide  for  a  class  of 
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25  children,  the  usual  limit  of  a  kindergarten  class.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  good  one,  subsequent  classes  could  be  added  to 
this  without  much  extra  expense  for  teaching,  by  employing 
unpaid  assistants  who  would  be  willing  to  work  gratuitously 
for  six  months  for  the  sake  of  preparing  themselves  for  kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Kindergarten  training  will  shorten  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  Primary  school  course.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
American  parents  will  generally  allow  their  children  to  be  taken 
from  their  homes  for  this  purpose,  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
Better  say  four  and  one-half  or  five  years  ;  and  then  lessen  the 
kindergarten  course. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  this  system  at  once  into  all  our 
Primary  schools  would  meet  with  two  objections  ;  the  first  of 
which  is,  the  large  expense  necessary  to  provide  additional 
rooms,  appliances  and  material,  furniture  and  teachers.  The 
amount  of  this  expense  can  at  present  be  only  conjectural,  but 
it  would  certainly  reach  a  number  of  thousand  dollars.  Then, 
as  a  second  objection,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  everywhere  to  the  success  of  the  kindergarten. 

But  my  belief  and  hopes  in  the  possibilities  and  usefulness 
of  the  kindergarten  are  not  in  the  adoption  and  use  of  it  alto- 
gether in  its  present  form.  Education  is  a  progressive  science, 
and  some  of  the  best  features  of  our  schools  to-day  are  the 
results  of  changes  and  improvements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  adoption  of  more  practical  ideas  and  methods,  and  by  dis 
carding  things  that  are  irrational  and  useless.  And  why 
should  the  kindergarten  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  institution  and 
a  finality  ?  Why  cannot  some  of  its  best  features  be  incorpo- 
rated into  our  Primary  school  and  made  to  harmonize  with 
whatever  of  good  there  is  already  in  them  ?  Many  Primary 
schools  have  already  been  modified  and  improved  in  this  way. 
Kindness  rules  the  little  children  more  than  formerly,  the  use 
of  books  is  delayed,  and  objects  of  various  kinds  are  used  for 
illustration  and  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  do  their  own  thinking. 
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It  is  possible  for  the  city  to  train  her  own  Primary  teachers  at 
no  great  expense.  Let  those  teachers  be  imbued  with  the 
kindergarten  spirit,  one  of  the  best  things  about  the  institution  ; 
let  the  children  be  taken  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  trained  for 
a  year  without  books,  but  with  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  other  similar  appliances.  Upon  this  training  a 
better  system  of  instruction  may  follow  that  will  utilize  some 
of  the  best  features  of  the  kindergarten. 

These  last  remarks  are  my  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether 
any  portion  of  the  kindergarten  can  be  introduced  into  the 
Primary  grades  of  our  schools. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES 


THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  '86, 

OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
At  the  Opera  House,  June  21,  1886,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  M.  Burnham. 
Music.    Chorus — "OLord!  be  Merciful." 

Salutatory  Addresses,  William  O.  Frost. 

Oration — "  Chickamauga,"  Arthur  H.  Gardner. 

Music.    Solo — "  Morning  Prayer."    Costa.  Lillian  Howard. 

Recitation — "  Abigail  Becker,"  Lizzie  M.  Moore. 

Essay — "  Cobwebs,"  [Excused]  Bessie  L.  Cook. 

Oration — "  Gladstone,"  Burton  W.  Frost. 

Music.    Chorus — "  Where  are  the  Angels,  Mother?"  Hatton. 
Essay — "  School-masters  from  Dickens,"  Susie  M.  Lindsay. 

Oration — "  Development  of  the  American  Newspaper,"  Edw1d  B.  Sellew. 
Music.  Solo — "  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair."  Handel.  Alice  Baptiste. 
Essay — "Simon  says,  'Thumbs  Up,'"  [Excused]  Marion  Batchellor. 

Declamation — "  The  Black  Horse  and  His  Rider,"  John  W.  Prevost. 
Essay — "  The  Rose  of  Elsinore,"  Rosie  L.  Rice. 

Music.    Chorus — "  The  CoralPd  Caves  of  Ocean."  Smart. 
Oration — "Julius  Caesar,"  Francis  L.  Norton. 

Valedictory  Addresses,  Francis  L.  Norton. 

Address  by  the  Principal. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  the  Mayor. 


Class  Song,  '86. 


BY  ISABEL  MAY  MARTIN. 

Swift  winged  Time  o'er  the  dreaming  earth  hovers, 
Waits  for  each  hour  as  a  bird  waits  its  prey  ; 
And  ere  the  captive  his  presence  discovers, 
Softly  and  silently  bears  it  away. 
Unseen,  he  circles  his  wide  pinions  o'er  us,  » 
Hastes  with  the  past  to  the  boundless  unknown  ; 
Only  the  future  stands  waiting  before  us, 
Only  the  present,  we  hold  as  our  own. 

From  the  lost  past,  brightest  hopes  we  would  borrow, 
As  the  fleet  moments  we  meet  in  our  way 
Pass  us  so  soon  ;  and  the  phantom  to-morrow 
Fades  from  our  sight  and  is  lost  in  to-day. 
Speed  on,  O  Time,  with  the  years  of  life's  morning, 
Ours  is  the  present ;  the  past, — it  is  thine  ; 
Hope,  in  thy  beauty  and  graciousness  dawning, 
Into  our  hearts  may  thy  radiance  shine. 

Father,  whose  hand  holds  the  waves  in  their  motion, 
Stirs  them  in  anger  or  lulls  them  to  rest ; 
Stand  at  the  helm  as  we  sail  on  life's  ocean, 
Guide  thou  our  bark  o'er  each  white  foaming  crest. 
Constant  our  course  as  the  brooklet  or  river, 
Winding  along  to  the  welcoming  sea  ; 
Blessing  and  blessed  on  our  pilgrimage  ever, 
Till  we  are  safe  in  the  haven  with  Thee. 


GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Helen  E.  Alden, 
Elizabeth  L.  Ames, 
Marion  Batchellor, 
Mabel  C.  Bemis, 
Maggie  I.  Breheny, 
Emma  L.  Clark, 
Bessie  L.  Cook, 
Hattie  M.  Elwell, 
Catherine  S.  Foley, 
Elizabeth  M.  Hamilton, 

Effie  M. 


James  P.  Anderson, 
Arthur  J.  Berry, 
William  J.  Donovan, 
George  W.  Frazer, 
Burton  W.  Frost, 
William  O.  Frost, 
Arthur  A.  Folsom, 
Willie  Gammons, 
Arthur  H.  Gardner, 
Joseph  F.  Hallissey, 

Frank  R. 


Lucy  B.  Keyes, 
Susie  M.  Lindsay, 
Carrie  E.  Lull, 
Isabel  M.  Martin, 
Lizzie  M.  Moore, 
Flora  C.  Perkins, 
Nellie  T.  Puffer, 
Rosa  L.  Rice, 
Gertrude  Thompson, 
Annie  F.  Wassung, 
Wilcox. 


Edwin  O.  Hapgood, 
William  M.  Lester, 
Francis  L.  Morton, 
John  W.  Prevost, 
Edward  B.  Sellew, 
U.  Huber  Spencer, 
Frederic  H.  Smith, 
Jeremiah  Shea, 
Edward  E.  Towne, 
Charles  T.  Winchester, 
Whitney. 


Three  Years'  Scientific  Course. 

Lucius  L.  Bridge. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  25,  1886. 


[The  registered  number  is  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  dur- 
ing any  portion  of  the  year,  including  transfers  to  and  from  the  room,  by 
promotions,  consolidation  of  schools,  etc.] 
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Elementary  Course  of  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Wood  Working 
Tools.— Designed  for  Beginners. 

BY  GEO.  B.  KILBON. 


As  each  tool  is  taken  in  hand,  describe  it  thoroughly  and 
name  its  parts. 

Prepare  five  wall-plates,  19  in.  x  25,  showing  position  of 
hands  in  holding  hammer,  try  square,  gauge,  saw  and  chisel, 
and  position  of  nails  in  boxes. 

Lesson  I. — Hammer  and  Nail  Driving. 

Problem  1.  Take  prepared  pieces  of  §  in.  wood,  and  nail 
up  a  box  4  in.  long  x  2  in.  wide  x  1  in.  high,  outside  measure, 
taking  care  that  no  nails  appear  in  the  sides  and  that  the  pieces 
are  smoothly  joined.  Use  f  in.  No.  19  steel  wire  nails.  See 
wall-plate  for  number  and  position  of  nails.  Mark  places  for 
nails  right  distance  from  edge  of  board  by  means  of  dividers, 
setting  them  to  half  the  thickness  of  stock.  See  wall-plate 
for  position  of  hand  in  holding  hammer. 

Problem  2.  Take  pieces  of  5-16  in.  stock  and  do  likewise, 
using  |  No.  20  nails.     See  wall-plate. 

Problem,  3.  Take  pieces  of  J  in.  stock  and  %  in.  nails,  and 
make  box  same  as  Problem  2. 

Problem  4.  Same  with  3-16  in.  stock  and  £  in.  No.  21 
nails. 

Problem  5,    Same  with  J  in.  stock  and  f  in.  No.  22  nails. 
Problem  6.     Repeat  Problem  5  with  J  in.  nails.  (Write 
name  legibly  on  every  piece  of  finished  work.) 

Problem  7.     Repeat  Problem  3,  using  g  patent  brads. 
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Problem  8.  Take  piece  2  x  2  x  J  for  a  base,  and  a  piece 
2  x  J  x  J  for  a  stud,  and  toe-nail  stud  to  corner  of  base,  using 
|  in.  wire  nails. 

Problem.  9.    Repeat  Problem  8,  using  patent  brads. 

Problem  10.  Take  two  side  pieces  and  a  bottom  piece  from 
the  stock  for  Problem  1.  Nail  sides  to  the  bottom  piece,  when 
they  will  represent  joists.  Furnish  floor  boards  J  wide  x  5-16 
thick,  x  4  in.  long  and  teach  blind  nailing  with  §  steel  nails. 

Problem  11.    Repeat  Problem  10,  using  §  patent  brads. 

Lesson  II. — Measurement. 
Problem.  Take  a  piece  8  x  j-  x  J  ;  make  an  X  on  one  end 
with  medium  lead  pencil.  Measure  from  this  end  and  mark 
with  knife  point  at  every  half  inch  along  the  middle  of  one 
side.  Repeat  on  an  adjacent  side,  marking  at  every  J  in. 
Repeat  on  third  side  at  every  J  in.  and  on  the  fourth  side  at 
every  1-16  in. 

Lesson  III. — Try  Square. 

Problem  1.  Take  a  piece  8  x  lj  x  J  ;  mark  an  X  on  one 
end  as  before,  measure  and  mark  at  every  ^  in.  as  in  Lesson  2. 
Square  around  the  stick  through  each  point.  Repeat  at  every 
J  in.    See  wall-plate  for  method  of  holding  try  square. 

Problern  2.  Repeat,  using  bevel  and  square  on  alternate 
sides. 

Problem  3.    Repeat,  using  bevel  on  four  sides. 

Lesson  IV. — Gauging. 

Problem  1.  Take  pieces  8x2x|.  Set  gauge  £  in.  and 
make  four  lines.  Continually  set  gauge  1-16  in.  less,  making 
four  lines  each  time  till  1-16  in.  setting  is  reached.  Then  fill 
the  rest  of  one  side  of  board  with  lines  1-16  in.  apart,  leaving 
opposite  side  to  write  name  and  number  of  piece.  See  wall- 
plate  for  manner  of  holding  gauge. 

Problem  2.  Take  piece  8  x  2  x  J.  Fill  edges  and  ends 
with  lines  1-16  in.  apart. 
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Problem  3.  Take  pieces  6x  ljx^,  and  fill  with  1-16  in. 
lines  as  fine  as  can  be  made  uniform. 

Problem  4.  Take  pieces  4  x  2  x  f  ;  square  across  on  one 
face  J  in.  from  each  end  with  hard  pencil ;  gauge  from  each 
edge  between  pencil  lines ;  square  again  \  in.  from  ends 
between  gauge  lines  ;  then  gauge  i  in.  from  each  edge  between 
squared  lines,  and  so  fill  the  board,  leaving  £  in.  width  in 
center  for  name. 

Problem  5.  On  reverse  side  of  Problem  4  make  diagonals  ; 
gauge  between  them  at  every  J  in.,  and  square  with  knife  at 
intersection  of  diagonals  with  gauge  lines. 

Lesson  V. — Saw  to  Line. 

Problem  1.  Explain  difference  between  split  and  cross-cut 
saws. 

Problem  2.    Take  pieces  3  x  2  x  5,  and  teach  to  start  kerf. 

Problem  3.  Take  piece  8x2xg;  gauge  at  every  J  in. 
on  sides  and  ends  ;  square  at  every  inch  on  sides  and  edges. 
Split-saw,  taking  out  one-half  of  a  gauge  line,  till  the  first 
squared  line  is  reached.  Rectify  all  wrong  sawing  and  proceed 
downward  another  inch  ;  rectify  and  proceed  a  third-inch  ;  fill 
both  ends  of  the  stick  in  this  manner. 

Problem  4.  Repeat,  sawing  as  far  from  line  as  width  of 
kerf. 

Problem  5.  Take  piece  8  x  3£  x  J  ;  gauge  and  square  at 
every  iin.,  and  practice  as  above,  with  cross-cut  saw. 

Lesson  VI. — Cut  to  Length. 

Problem  1.  Take  strips  |xj;  plane  one  end  on  shove- 
plane  block,  using  block-plane.  If  end  of  stick  be  not  clean 
wood,  first  saw  off  before  planing.  Measure  3  inches,  square 
around,  saw  near  line  and  plane  to  line,  leaving  half  the 
line  visable.     Make  six  pieces. 

PROBLEM  2.  Repent  the  above;  carefully  plane  out  lines 
and  trim  to  an  exact  common  length. 

Problem  3.  Repeat,  with  different  lengths,  as  2  in.,  2£  in., 
etc.,  till  proficient. 
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Lesson  VII. — Cut  to  Width. 

Problem  1.  Take  pieces  4£  in.  long;  plane  one  edge  on 
shove-plane  block,  using  iron  smooth-plane  ;  gauge  f  in.  on 
both  sides  ;  saw  near  line  ;  plane  to  center  of  line,  leaving 
one  side  of  the  line  visible. 

Problem  2.  Repeat  Problem  1,  and  carefully  plane  out 
gauge  lines  by  the  least  possible  number  of  full  length 
shavings.  Never  move  a  plane  across  a  board  without  per- 
ceiving that  it  cuts. 

Problem  3.  Repeat  with  different  widths,  as  Jin.,  1  in., 
§•  in.,  etc.,  till  proficient. 

Lesson  VIII. — Examples  for  Practice. 

Problem  1.  Take  board  J  in.  thick,  4J  in.  long  and  make 
a  case  of  five  shelves  4J  in.  high  x  4  in.  wide  x  1  in.  deep  ;  one 
inch  from  top  to  top  of  shelves.  See  that  shelves  agree  in 
length  before  nailing.  See  that  sides  agree  in  length  and  are 
squared  around  at  every  inch  to  locate  shelves  before  nailing. 

Problem  2.  Make  a  box  4  in.  x  2  x  1  outside  measure,  of 
J  inch  stock. 

Problem  3.  Make  a  box  4Jx2^xlJ  outside  measure. 
Problem  4.    Make  a  box  5  x  2J  x  1  J. 

Problem  5.  Make  a  rule  12  in.  long  from  strips  of  fx  J 
stock.  First  make  the  stick  12  in.  long,  then  mark  every  1-16 
in.  on  one  corner  with  knife,  carefully  penciling  every  £  inch. 
Gauge,  from  this  same  corner,  J  in.,  f  in.,  i  in.,  J  in.  ;  then 
square  at  every  inch  ;  mark  from  the  corner  back  to  the  J  in. 
gauge  line  ;  also  at  every  £  in.  mark  back  to  the  f  gauge  line  ; 
at  every  i  in.  mark  back  to  the  \  in.  gauge  line,  and  at  every 
J  in.  mark  back  to  the  $  in.  gauge  line. 

Lesson  IX. — Dividers. 

Problem  1.  Take  board  8x3Jx  £  ;  gauge  £  in.  from  one 
edge  on  each  side  ;  square  around  near  the  middle.  From 
intersection  of  lines  on  one  side  measure  2  inches  each  way 
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on  the  gauge  line,  and  make  an  accurate  point  with  hard  pencil. 
Also  measure  3  inches  each  way  and  every  i  in.  between  2  in. 
and  3  in.  From  intersection  of  lines  as  a  center,  describe  9 
semi-circles  passing  through  points  and  continuing  to  edge  of 
board. 

Problem  2.  On  opposite  side  of  board  describe  a  3  in. 
semi-circle,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  squared  line  lay  off 
angles  30°,  60°,  10°,  20°.    On  left  side  lay  off  45°,  22^°. 

Lesson  X. — Boring. 

Problem  1 .  Take  piece  4  x  2  x  J  ;  mark  an  X  on  one 
face  ;  gauge  from  this  face  on  the  two  adjacent  edges  7-16  in.  ; 
square  around  at  every  £  in.  ;  bore  with  \  in.  bit  from  inter- 
section of  lines  on  one  edge  till  point  of  bit  meets  intersection 
on  opposite  edge. 

Problem  2.    Repeat  with  boards  4  in.  wide. 

Problem  3.  Take  pieces  4  in.  x2in.xj;  lay  out  three 
intersections  on  each  end,  and  bore  as  before. 

Problem  4.  Repeat  with  board  6  in.  long,  boring  from 
each  end. 

Problem  5.    Repeat  with  boards  8  in.  long. 

Lesson  XL — Bradawl. 

Problem  1.  Take  piece  4x|xf;  mark  an  X  on  one 
wide  face  ;  gauge  from  this  face  on  center  of  both  adjacent 
faces  ;  square  around  at  every  half  inch,  making  the  first  line 
I  in.  from  the  end  ;  awl  from  intersection  to  intersection,  as  in 
boring.    Use  the  awl  which  fits  round  sticks  furnished. 

Problem  2.  Cut  seven  round  match-sticks  1J  in.  long  and 
drive  into  bradawl  holes.  The  appearance  of  the  row  of  pins 
will  demonstrate  accuracy  of  awling. 

PROBLEM  •>.  Find  the  center  of  the  X  face  of  the  above 
piece  ;  square  a  line  and  bore  a  hole  at  an  angle  of  20°  with 
this  line  ;  cut  a  \  in.  round  rod,  6  in.  long,  and  insert  in  this 
bore,  making  a  rake. 
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Lesson  XII. — Chisel  to  a  Line. 

Problem  1.  Take  board  4x2xf ;  square  around  £  in. 
from  each  end  ;  gauge  around  £  in.  from  each  side  ;  saw  near 
line  ;  chisel  to  line,  cutting  out  four  corners. 

Problem  2.  Take  two  pieces,  4  x  ^  x  f  ;  mark  an  X  on  one 
narrow  face  of  each  ;  halve  them  together  at  one  end  of  each, 
gauging  5-16  from  X  side ;  bore  the  piece  having  the  thinnest 
end  with  5-32  drill  bit ;  countersink  this  hole  and  screw  the 
two  pieces  together. 

Problem  3.  Take  two  pieces  4  x  1£  x  I  ;  mark  an  X  on 
one  wide  face  of  each,  and  halve  as  above. 


FREE  EVENING  DRAFTING  SCHOOLS, 

Winter  of  1885-86. 


Rooms  in  High  School  Building  on  State  Street. 

C.  A.  EMERY,  Teacher. 

Number  of  pupils  entered,   278 

Age  of  youngest  pupil,  .......  15  years. 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,      .  .......  57  years. 

Number  in  beginners1  class,          ......  156 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

2 
5 
6 
3 
3 
122 
4 
2 
4 
7 

The  following  occupations  were  represented  by  one  each  : 
Barber,  bicyclist,  boiler-maker,  book-keeper,  box-maker,  brick 
mason,  carriage-maker,  carriage-smith,  cigar-maker,  civil 
engineer,  engineer,  foreman  B.  and  A.  shops,  jeweler,  lamp- 
lighter, lithographer,  marble-worker,  metal  pipe-worker,  milk 
peddler,  moulder,  needle-maker,  paper  box-maker,  pattern- 
maker, plasterer,  shirt-maker,  tape-weaving,  telegraph  repair- 
er, tinsmith,  undertaker,  wood-carver. 

The  school  commenced  Monday  evening,  October  26,  1885, 
and  closed  March  19,  1886,  and  was  in  session,  in  sections, 
ninety-four  evenings. 


Armorers, 

.  2 

Pistol-makers, 

Blaeksmitbs, 

.  3 

Plumbers, 

Button-makers, 

.  2 

Printers, 

Cabinet-makers, 

.  3 

Steam-fitters, 

Carpenters, 

.  21 

Stone-cutters, 

Clerks,  . 

.  17 

Students, 

Gardeners, 

.  2 

Teachers, 

Machinists, 

.  31 

Tool-makers, 

Organ  builders, 

.  3 

Toy-makers, 

Painters, 

.  2 

Watch-makers, 

9 
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At  the  close  of  the  school  an  exhibition  of  drawings  was 
given  at  the  room  on  State  street,  March  26  and  27,  at  which 
a  large  number  of  drawings  were  exhibited,  showing  shaded, 
object,  mechanical,  architectural  and  geometrical  work. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  teach  mechanics,  and  others, 
branches  of  industrial  drawing  not  taught  in  the  day  schools  ; 
embracing  the  principles  of  instrumental  drawing  used  by- 
designers,  decorators,  architects,  machinists  and  engineers. 

Ladies  or  gentlemen  wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
school  must  reside  in  Springfield  ;  and  must  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance  and  to 
complete  all  of  his  drawings,  and  hand  them  in  to  the  teacher, 
who  will  retain  them  until  the  close  of  the  school. 

School  hours  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

The  tools  required  are  a  set  of  drawing  tools,  a  T  square, 
two  triangles,  India  ink  and  dish,  and  a  rule  or  scale  divided 
into  inches  and  parts  of  inches.  The  expense  of  these  will  be 
from  three  dollars  upwards,  according  to  quality.  White 
drawing  paper  12x19  inches  will  be  furnished  at  the  rooms. 

COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS,  SECTION  A,  MONDAY  EVENINGS. 

"  "  "         B,  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS. 

Note. — As  there  are  more  pupils  than  the  room  will  accommodate,  this 
class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  having  the  same  lesson. 

Use  of  tools  and  drawing  of  plain  figures,  having  only 
length  and  breadth. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures,  having  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. 

MIDDLE  CLASS,  TUESDAY  AND  THURSDAY  EVENINGS. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures  ;  completing  the  class  instruction. 
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Practice  in  architectural  and  machine  drawing,  with  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

ADVANCED  CLASS,  FRIDAY  EVENINGS. 

Individual  instruction  and  practice  in  architectural,  mechan- 
ical, isometric  and  perspective  drawing,  coloring,  shading  and 
principles  of  mechanical  motions. 

Those  entering  the  advanced  class  who  have  not  completed 
the  full  course,  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some 
simple  object,  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  previous  classes. 


INDIAI$f)RCHARD  DRAFTING  SCHOOL 

SULLIVAN  D.  HILL,  Teacher. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,        ........  30 

Average  attendance,    18 

Occupations  represented  by  the  pupils  : 

Carpenters,     ....      3     Mill  operatives,       ...  2 

Clerk  1     Moulders.       ....  5 

Fireman,         ....      1     Students,        ....  9 

Machinists,      ....      7     Teachers,        ....  2 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS 


Elected  for  the  School  Year  from  September  1,  1886,  to  July 
1,  1887,  with  their  Residences,  and  the  Date  of 
First  Election  to  School  Service  in  this 
City.    Corrected  to  January  1,  1887. 


Those  marked  *  have  not  been  in  continuous  service, 
absence  from  service  vary  from  one  to  twenty  years. 


The  intervals  of 


William  W.  Colburn,  Principal, 

Edward  H.  Smiley, 

A.  D.  Gray, 

Fannie  C.  Gaylord, 

Mary  D.  Harmon, 

Alice  M.  Wing, 

Mary  R.  Bond, 

Julia  F.  Parker, 

Emma  B.  Wentworth, 

Augusta  J.  C.  Beach, 

Theresa  Pabke, 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

72  Mulberry  street, 
97  Clarendon  street, 
37  Spring  street, 
243  Central  street, 
24  Myrtle  street, 
76  Spring  street, 
47  Spring  street, 
20  Myrtle  street, 
76  Spring  street, 
235  Central  street, 
53  Patton  street, 

HOOKER  SCHOOL. 
grade. 


Aug., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 


1874 
1884 
1885 
1871 
1875 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886. 
1881 
1884 


Room  9. 

J.  Dwight  Stratton,  Prin.,  VIII.  IX. 

23  Holyoke  street, 

Dec,  1855. 

9. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

54  Seventh  street, 

Sept.,  1865. 

8. 

Fannie  Winchester, 

VII.  VIII. 

55  Elliott  street, 

May,  1849  * 

7. 

Myra  F.  Holman, 

VII. 

281  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1875.* 

6. 

Emeline  A.  Browne, 

VI. 

55  Seventh  street, 

Sept.,  1869.* 

5. 

Clara  A.  Savage, 

VI. 

3  Lincoln  street, 

Sept.,  1869  * 

4. 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

V. 

75  Auburn  street, 

Sept.,  1871.* 

3. 

Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

V. 

247  Union  sti'eet, 

April,  1875. 

2. 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

IV. 

172  Liberty  street, 

Sept.,  1871. 

1. 

Abba  W.  Field, 

IV. 

West  Springfield, 

Mar.,  1886. 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  11. 

Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prin.,  VIII.  IX. 

21  Winchester  street. 

Jan.,  1871. 

11. 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

57  Sargeant  street, 

April,  1870. 

10. 

Clara  A.  Wood, 

VII.  VIII. 

66  Charles  street, 

Sept.,  1874. 

9. 

Augusta  M.  Whittiei 

VI.  VII. 

25  Winthrop  street, 

April,  1866. 

8. 

Lucy  A.  Richardson 

VI. 

77  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1867. 

7. 

Elizabeth  J.  Steele, 

VI. 

99  Bay  street, 

Jan.,  1870. 

6. 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

V. 

121  Main  street, 

April,  1869. 

5. 

Chloe  St.  John, 

V. 

78  Spring  street, 

Jan.,  1874. 

4. 

Margaret  T.  Mills, 

V. 

14  Armory  street, 

Sept.,  1885. 

3. 

Lizzie  A.  Beggs, 

IV. 

52  West  William  street, 

Jan.,  1869. 

2. 

Clara  E.  Fitzgerald, 

IV. 

79  West  Union  street, 

Sept.,  1876. 

1. 

Carrie  A.  Thurston, 

IV. 

347  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 
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WORTHINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 


Room  9. 

Samuel  D.  Sherwood,Prin.,YIII.IX 

1  Lincoln  street, 

Sept.,  1886. 

9. 

Ermina  L.  Bartlett, 

70  Spring  street, 

Sept.,  1886. 

8. 

Emma  R.  Chapin, 

VII. 

135  Florence  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 

7. 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

VI. 

75  Auburn  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

6. 

Sarah  P.  Smith, 

V. 

56  Linden  street, 

Sept.,  1886. 

5. 

Annie  L.  Towne, 

IV. 

272  Worthington  street, 

Sept.,  1884. 

4. 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

III.  IV. 

24  Bond  street, 

Sept.,  1874. 

3. 

Annie  S.  Dibble, 

II.  III. 

394  Main  street, 

Jan.,  1879. 

2. 

Carrie  A.  Dutton, 

I.  II. 

115  Thompson  street, 

Aug.,  1879. 

1. 

Sarah  C.  Edgar. 

I. 

Leonard  House, 

Sept.,  1881. 

OAK  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  9. 

Charles  F.  Meserve,  Prin.,  IX. 

259  Bay  street, 

Sept.,  1885. 

9. 

Harriet  C.  Emerson, 

259  Bay  street, 

Sept.,  1886. 

8. 

Jennie  R.  Cobb, 

VII.  VIII. 

195  Walnut  street, 

April,  1870  * 

Mattie  J.  Steele, 

VII. 

67  Thompson  street, 

Sept.,  1882. 

6. 

Elizabeth  E.  Williams, 

VI.  VII. 

431  Union  street, 

Sept..  1885. 

b\.  Electa  M.  Priest, 

VI. 

359  Central  street, 

April,  1868. 

5. 

Martha  A.  King, 

V.  VI. 

25  St.  James  avenue, 

Dec,  1854* 

4. 

Lillian  A.  Brown. 

V. 

41  Bradford  street, 

Sept.,  1886. 

3. 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 

IV.  V. 

401  Union  street, 

April,  1863. 

2. 

Anna  L.  Rice, 

IV. 

35  High  street, 

Sept.,  1881. 

1. 

Eliza  F.  Chapin, 

IV. 

60  Thompson  street, 

Sept..  1886. 

CENTRAL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  10. 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin. 

VIII.  IX. 

25  Madison  avenue, 

Sept.,  1869. 

10. 

Ruby  E.  Harding, 

243  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1886. 

9. 

Harriet  H.  Lane, 

VII. 

240  Union  street, 

Dec,  1866  * 

8. 

Josephine  M.  Bannon, 

VI. 

110  Hickory  street, 

Dec,  1864. 

7. 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

VI. 

Foster  court, 

Dec,  1872. 

6. 

Julia  G.  Whitney, 

V. 

11  Cherry  street, 

Dec,  1856  * 

5. 

Kate  A.  Chaffee, 

IV. 

35  High  street, 

Sept.,  1886. 

4. 

Jennie  M.  Skinner, 

III. 

273  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1882. 

3. 

Minnie  L.  Rice, 

II. 

35  High  street, 

1884. 

2. 

Mary  A.  Curti9, 

I. 

19  Stearns  Park, 

Jan.,  1881. 

1. 

Hattie  M.  Schoepf, 

I. 

398  Central  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  4. 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 

III. 

53  Seventh  street, 

Jan.,  1869. 

3. 

Minnie  J.  Gray, 

II.  III. 

39  Grant  street, 

Sept.,  1870. 

2. 

Amy  M.  Billings, 

I.  II. 

45  Holyoke  street, 

Jan.,  1884. 

L 

Ella  J.  Jones, 

I. 

143  Carew  street, 

Sept.,  1872. 

1. 

Sarah  C.  Stiles, 

30  High  street, 

Sept.,  1881. 

EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  4. 

Ellen  Miller,  Prin., 

III. 

39  Seventh  street, 

April,  I860  * 

3. 

Mary  W.  Alii-, 

II. 

49  North  street, 

April,  1885. 

2. 

Georgia  A.  Hodskins, 

II. 

60  High  street, 

Sept.,  1883. 

1. 

Josephine  M.  Bartlett, 

I. 

43  Seventh  street, 

Jan.,  1871. 
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CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 

Room  5.   M.  Alice  Williams,  Prim,    III.  IV.     50  Morgan  street, 

4.   Mary  F.  Corcoran,  II.  III.  24  Ferry  street, 

3.    Sarah  L.  King,  II.  300  William  street, 

2.    Annie  L.  McDonald,  II.  75  Linden  street, 

1.    Maggie  F.  Brennan,  I.  19  Essex  street, 


Jan.,  1871. 
Jan.,  1884. 
Sept.,  1879. 
April,  1880. 
Nov.,  1882. 


BRIDGE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  3.   Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prim 
3.    Rosalie  F.  Byrne, 
1.    Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 


GRADE. 
III. 
II. 
I. 


202  Union  street, 
37  Patton  street, 
37  Greenwood  street, 


Sept.,  1859. 
April,  1884. 
Sept.,  1882. 


COURT  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  2. 
1. 


Louise  F.  Elwell,  Prim 
Martha  F.  Harmon, 


GRADE. 
II.  III.   294  Chestnut  street, 
I.     64  Spring  street, 


Jan.,  1874. 
Aug.,  1880. 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prim 

4.  Mattie  J.  Lincoln, 

3.  Eliza  J.  Hooker, 

2.  Jennie  C.  Prentice, 

1.  Fannie  A.  Lewis, 


GRADE. 
II.  III. 

II. 
I. 
I. 


176  Union  street, 

Blackman  House, 
194  High  street, 

39  Mulberry  street, 
286  Pine  street, 


1866. 
May,  1882. 
Dec,  1881. 
Sept.,  1881. 
Sept.,  1873  * 


YORK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Lizzie  Mason,  Prin. 

3.  Lillian  A.  Twichell, 

2.  Hattie  R.  Bradley, 

1.  Hattie  E.  Wood, 


GRADE. 
III. 
II. 
I.  II. 
I. 


51  Spring  street, 
313  Worthington  street, 
423  Worthington  street, 

66  Charles  street, 


Sept.,  1874. 
April,  1882. 
Nov.,  1880. 
April,  1880. 


SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Mary  A.  White,  I.-III.         West  Springfield, 


April,  1882. 


OAK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 

Room  4.   Ellen  M.  Strickland,  Prin.,  III. 
3.   Jennie  E.  Bowman,  II.  HI. 

2.   Jennie  I.  Adams,  I.  II. 

1.  Mary  E.  Daboll,  I. 
1.   Nellie  L.  Maher, 


13  Hancock  street, 
13  Maple  street, 
24  Winchester  street, 
27  Madison  avenue, 
313  Hancock  street, 


1861. 
Sept.,  1873. 
Jan.,  1880.* 
Aug.,  1880. 
Dec,  1886. 


EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Room  4.  Addie  McKechnie,  Prin., 

3.  Jennie  C.  McKechnie, 

2.  Katie  L.  Colton, 

1.  Hattie  Oatley, 


GRADE. 

III. 
II. 
I.  II. 
I. 


Boston  Road, 
Boston  Road, 
627  State  street, 
689  Union  street, 


Sept.,  1874. 

1879. 
Mar.,  1880. 
Mar.,  1867. 
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INDIAN  ORCHARD  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


GRADE. 

Room  5. 

Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 

VI.-IX. 

Feb.,  1861.* 

0. 

Eva  J.  Nelson, 

Adv. 

197  Hancock  street, 

Jan.,  1882. 

5. 

Susie  0.  Chandler, 

VI.-IX. 

Berkshire  street, 

Jan.,  1883. 

4. 

Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 

IV.  V. 

114  Myrtle  street, 

Dec,  1864. 

3. 

Mary  L.  Wight, 

in.  iv. 

114  Myrtle  street, 

Dec,  1875. 

2. 

Faith  E.  Martin, 

ii.  in. 

63  Clarendon  street, 

Tan  187t 

(Jan.,  ioi j. 

lm 

Lilla  G.  Richmond, 

i.  ii. 

Hampshire  street, 

April,  1882. 

L 

A.  Louise  Hatch, 

36  Summer  street, 

April,  1885. 

BRIGHTWOOD  SEMI- 

-GRADED  SCHOOL. 

GRADE. 

Room  2. 

Allie  G.  Axtelle, 

m.-vi. 

45  Charles  street, 

Sept.,  1881. 

I. 

Hattie  S.  Wood, 

i.-ii. 

36  Boylston  street, 

Dec,  1872. 

PARKER  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Room  2. 

Annie  M.  Haviland, 

Ludlow, 

Jan.,  1885. 

Flora  L.  Thurston, 

347  Worthington  street, 

1886. 

Myrta  M.  Sanderson, 


E.  Louise  Firmin, 


Lottie  A.  Hill, 


Annie  E.  Emerson, 


Fannie  A.  Stebbins, 


Annie  E.  Passenger, 


Kate  Taylor, 
Margaret  E.  Cruse, 


SIXTEEN  ACRES  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Brightwood,  Sept.,  1886. 

WACHOGTJE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

171  Mill  street,  Sept.  1886. 

WHITE  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

449  Central  street,  April,  1884. 

LONG  HILL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Longmeadow,  Sept.,  1882. 

CARLISLE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

413  State  street,  Sept.,  1886. 

DRY  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

At  Charles  Shaw's.  Nov.,  1882. 

ARMORY  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

62  North  street,  Jan.,  1885. 

95  St.  James  avenue,  Dec,  1886. 


Music  Teacher.—  N.  H.  Thompson,  Evans  House,  September,  1886. 
Drawing  Teacher.— Luella  E.  Fay,  27  Wilcox  street,  September,  1874. 
Drafting  Teacher.— Charles  A.  Emery,  28  Florida  street,  December,  1870. 
Sewing  Teacher.— Ella  C.  Norton,  93  Greenwood  street,  April,  1884. 
Penmanship  Teacher.— Anna  E.  Hill,  Evans  House,  April,  1881. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Elm  Street.— E.  Brookings,  Principal.  Assistants,  Edwin  F.  Lyford,  B.  W.  Frost, 
Kate  Taylor,  Mary  E.  O'Neil,  Nellie  L.  Maher,  Sarah  C.  Stiles,  Katie  Fitzpatrick,  Mattie  J. 
Gillette,  Annie  S.  Hatch. 

Oak  S*theet.— Chas.  F.  Meserve,  Principal.  Assistants,  W.  O.  Frost,  Mary  A.Bodurtha, 
Nellie  L.  Maher,  Delia  A.  Rogers,  Margaret  E.  Cruse,  (i.  W.  Oliver,  Annie  E.  Passenger. 


DRAWING  TEACHERS'  TIME  TABLE. 

January  to  July,  1887. 


FORENOONS. 


AFTERNOONS. 


January . . 
February- 
March... 


MONDAY. 

Charles  Street. 
Rooms  1 — 5. 
10  [  April. . 

7  j  May... 

7  I  June. . . 


January. . 
February. 
March  


MONDAY. 

Central  Street. 
Rooms  2—5. 
10  I  April.. 
7    May. . 
7   June. . 


January . . 
February 
March  


Worthington  Street. 
Rooms  9,  1—4. 
17  I  April.... 

14  May  

  14  '  June  


Rooms 


January. . 
February 
March. . . 


17  I  April. 
14  May. . 
14  |  June. 


11 


January.. 
February 
March  . . , 


Rooms  5—8. 
3,  31  |  Mav. 
28  I  June. 

28  1 


2,  30 
27 


January. . 
February. 
March  


Rooms  1,  7,  10. 
.  3.  31  I  May... 
28  June.. 

28 


27 


January . . 
February 
March  


Special  Work. 

24  !  April. 
21  !  May  . . 
21  Juno.. 


January.. 
Febi-uary. 
M  arch  


Emery  Street. 
Rooms  1—4. 
24  I  April. 
21    May. . 
21  I  June.. 


TUESDAY. 

High  School. 
Mechanical  Drawing.   8.30—1  p.  m. 
January... 4,  11,  18,  25  I  April..     3,  12,  19,  26 
February..       1,  8.  15    May... 3,  10, 17,  24,  31 
March... 1,8, 15,  22,29  |  June..  7,14,21 


January. . 
February. 
March  


TUESDAY. 

Elm  Street. 
Rooms  7,  8,  11. 

4  1  May. . 

1  June.. 
..  1,  29  I 


3,  31 


January . . 
February. 
March  


Rooms  5,  6,  10. 
11  j  April.. 
8  i  May... 
8   J  une. . 


January.  . 
February. 
March.... 


Rooms  3,  4,  9. 
18  .  April. 
15  |  May. . 
15  '  June. 


January. . 
February. 
March  


Rooms  1,  2. 
25  I  April. 
22  May.. 
22  |  June. 


January. . 
February 
March  


WEDNESDAY. 

Brightwood. 
Rooms  1,  2. 


April. 
May.. 
June. 


January . . 
February. 
March  


"WEDNESDAY. 

York  Street. 

Rooms  1—4. 
26  I  April. 
23  Mav., 
23  |  June. 


Oak  Street  Grammar. 
Rooms  9,  55,  6. 

January   5  |  May  

February   2  June  

March   2,  30 


4 

1,  29 


January. . 
February 
M  arch  . . . 


West  Union  Street. 
Rooms  1—4. 

5  I  May  

2  June... 
. . .   2,  30 
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FORENOONS. 


Wednesday— continued. 
Oak  Street  Grommar— continued. 
Rooms  1,  2,  7. 

January   19    April   20 

February   16    May   18 

March.."   16    June   15 


AFTERNOONS. 


January . . 
February. 
March  


"Wednesday — continued. 
Court  Street. 
Rooms  1,  2. 


April. 
May. 
June. 


School  Street. 
12  [  April. 
May. . 
June. . 


THURSDAY. 

High  School. 
Freehand  Drawing.   8.30  a.  m.— 1  P.  M. 

January. .  .6, 13,  20,  27  I  April   14.  21,  28 

February.. 3, 10, 17,  24  I  May  5,  12,  19,  26 

March.3, 10,  17,  24,  31,  1  June  2,  9,  16.  30 


January.. 
February 
March  


January.. 
February 
March  


January.. 
February 
March  


January.. 
February 
March. .". . 


FRIDAY. 

Hooker. 
Rooms  1 — 4. 
7  April. 
4    May  . 
4  June. 


Rooms  5,  6,  7. 
28  |  April. 
25  May  . , 
25   June . 


Rooms  8,  9. 
21  I  April. 
18  Mav.. 
18  i  June. 


Bridge  Street. 
Rooms  I — 3. 
14  I  April. 
1    Mav  - . 
11  June.. 


THURSDAY. 

Drafting  Class  from  Grammar  Schools. 
4—6  p.  H. 

January... 6, 13,  20,  27    April   14,21,28 

February. .3, 10, 17,  24   May  5,  12,  19,  26 

March.3, 10, 17,  24,  31    June  2,  9,  16,  30 


January.  . 
February. 
March..'.. 


FRIDAY. 

East  Union  Street. 
Rooms  1—4. 

7  |  April.... 

4  May  

4  I  June  


Oak  Street  Primary. 
Rooms  1 — 4. 

January   28  I  April  

February   25  ]  May  

March.   26  I  June  


January.  . 
February 
March . . . 


Auburn  Street. 
Rooms  1—4. 


April. 
May. . 
June. 


Indian  Orchard. 
Rooms  1 — 5. 

January   14  |  April. . . 

February   11  May.... 

March   11  June... 


10 


WRITING  TEACHERS'  TIME  TABLE. 


January  to  July,  1887. 


FORENOONS. 


AFTERNOONS. 


January. . 
February. 
March... . 


MONDAY. 

Worthington  Street 
Rooms  6.  7,  8,  9. 

..3,  17,31  |  April.... 

..    14,  28  May  

..    14,  28  June  


18 

.2,  16,30 
,    13,  27 


January.. 
Februar}' 


MONDAY. 

Elm  Street. 
Rooms  10,  11. 
3,  17,  31  |  April. 
.    14,  28  |  May.. 


March   14.  28  June. 


18 

.2,  16,  30 
.     13,  27 


J anuary . . 
February 
March  .. 


Worthington  Street. 

Rooms  3,  4,  5,  9. 
....  10,  24  |  April.... 

....   7,  21  |  May  

....   7,  21  j  June.... 


Elm  Street. 
Rooms  11,  10,  9, 

January  10,  24  |  April. . 

February...  ...   7,  21  I  March. 

March   7,  21  June.. 


25 
9,  23 


January. . 
February. 
March.... 


TUESDAY. 

Oak  Street. 
Rooms  5,  b\,  8, 
.      4,  18  |  April. 

1,  15  I  May.. 
.1,  15,  29  June. 


TUESDAY. 

West  Union  and  York  Streets. 


19 
17,  31 
14,  28 


January. . 
February. 
March  


11  |  April   12 

1,  22  I  May    3,  24 

15   June   14 


January. . 
February 
March  . . . 


Oak  Street. 
Rooms  6,  7,  8,  J 
...  11,  25  |  April. 
...   8,  22  May.. 
...   8, 22  June. 


12,  26 
10,  24 
7,  21 


Charles  Street. 

January   18  |  April   ■  19 

February   8  1  May  10,  31 

March   1,  22   June   21 


Emory  and  Bridge  Streets. 

January              4,  25  |  April   26 

February               15  I  May   17 

March                8,  29  ]  June   7,  28 


WEDNESDAY. 

Indian  Orchard. 
Rooms  3,  4,  5. 

January   5,  19  |  April... 

February...  .      2,  16  j  May  

March.  2,  16,  30   June... . 


20 

.  4,  18 
.1,  15,  29 


January . . 
February. 
March. . . . 


WEDNESDAY. 

East  Union  Street. 
...  5, 


26  |  April. 
16  I  May.. 
30  June. 


27 
18 
8,  29 


Oak  Street  Grammar 
Rooms  1,  2,  3,  4 

January  12,  26  |  April 

February   9,  23  May 

March   9.  23  June 


Oak  Street  Primary. 


January.  . 
February. 
March. .. . 


April. 
May. . 
June. 


11 
1,  22 


January.. 
February 
March. . . 


Brightwood. 
19  |  April. 
9  I  May.. 
2,  23  June. 


13 


THURSDAY. 

Hooker  School. 
Rooms  1,  2,  3,  5. 

January   6,  20  |  April. . 

February   3,  17  I  May... 

March  3,17,31  June... 


21 
5,  19 
.2,  16,  30 


January... 
February. 
March  


THURSDAY. 

Hooker  School. 
Rooms  7,  8,  9. 

6,  20  |  April.. 

3,  17  May... 
I.  17,  31  June.. 


21 

.  5,  19 
.2,  16,  30 


Hooker  School. 
Room  4. 


January  13,  27 

February  10,  24 

March  10,  24 


April. 
May. . 
June. 


14,  28 
12,  26 


January. . 

February, 
March . . . 


Hooker  School. 

Rooms  8,  9. 
.  13,  27  I  April.. 
.  10,  24  May... 
.  10,  24  |  June.. 


14,  28 
12,  26 
9,  23 
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FORENOONS. 


AFTERNOONS. 


Thursday— continued. 
Court  Street. 

January  13,  27  |  April  

February  10,  24  I  May  

March..".   10,24  June  


14,  28 
12,  26 
9,  23 


Auburn  Street. 

January  13,  27  |  April. 

February  10,  24   May. . 

March  10,  24  June.. 


14,  28 

12,  26 
9,23 


FRIDAY. 

Central  Street. 
Booms  7,  8,  9,  10. 

January   7,  21  |  April   8,22 

February   4,  18    May   6,  20 

March   4, 18   June   3, 17 


FRIDAY. 

Elm  Street. 
Rooms  1,  2,  3,  4. 

January   7,21  I  April.., 

February   4,  18  May... 

March   4,  18  |  June... 


Central  Street. 
Room?  4,  5,  6,  10. 

January  14,  28  j  April  15,  29 

February  11,  25    May  13,  27 

March. .".  11,  25   June  10,  24 


Elm  Street. 
Rooms  5,  6,  7, 

January  14,  28  April. 

February  11,  25  |  Mav.. 

March  11,  25  I  June. 


8,  22 
6,  20 
3. 17 


15,  29 
13,  27 
10,  24 


MUSIC  TEACHERS'  TIME  TABLE. 

January  to  July,  1887. 


FORENOONS. 


MONDAY. 

York  and  West  Union  Streets. 

January  3, 17,  31  |  April   18 

February,          14,  28  I  May  2, 16,  30 

March   14,  28   June   13,  27 


Emery  and  Auburn  Streets. 

January  10,  24  |  April  11,  25 

February   7,  21   May   9,  23 

March   7,  21  |  June   6,  20 


AFTERNOONS. 


MONDAY. 

Brightwood  and  School  Street. 

January  3,  17,  31  |  April   18 

February. ...    14,  28  I  May  2, 16,  30 

March   14,  28  |  June   13,  27 


Charles  Street. 

January  10,  24  |  April  11,  25 

February   7,  21  I  May   9,  23 

March   7,  21   June   6,20 


TUESDAY. 

Elm  Street — Every  week. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Hooker— Every  week. 


TUESDAY. 

East  Union  and  Oak  Streets,  Primary. 

January   4, 18  |  April   19 

February. ...      3,151  May  3,  17,  31 

March  1, 15,  29  |  June   14,  28 


THURSDAY. 

Oak  Street,  Grammar — Every  week. 


January   7,  21 

February   4, 18 

March    4,18 


FRIDAY. 

Indian  Orchard. 


Bridge  and  Court  Streets. 

January  11,  25  |  April  12,  26 

February   8,  22  I  May  10,  24 

March   8,  22  |  June   7,21 


April. 
May.. 
June. 


1,22 
6,  20 
3,17 


WEDNESDAY. 

Worthington  Street — Every  week. 


High  School— Every  week,  12.15. 


THURSDAY. 

Central  Street— Every  week. 


SEWING  TEACHERS'  TIME  TABLE. 


January  to  July,  1887. 


Monday— Elm  Street  school,  all  day. 
Tuesday— Oak  Street  Grammar  school,  all  day. 
Wednesday,  a.  m. — Indian  Orchard. 

P.  M. — Central  Street  school. 
Thursday— Hooker  school,  all  day. 
Friday— Worthington  Street  school,  all  day. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

From  the  Organization  of  the  City  to  1886. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 
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54 

i  o  a  o 

1  77 
1  /  / 

1  i 

1  QQA 

looU 

a  r\K 
4U0 

DO 

1863 

174 

15 

1881 

372 

46 

1864 

162 

5 

1882 

346 

44 

1865 

146 

21 

1883 

322 

42 

1866 

137 

10 

1884 

322 

49 

1867 

148 

12 

1885 

338 

34 

1868 

195 

16 

1886 

374 

43 

1869 

217 

2t 

*Previous  to  this  date  there  were  no  graduating  exercises. 
fThe  course  was  changed  this  year  from  three  to  four  years. 


A  ROLL  OF  HONOR, 


Room  No.  4,  York  Street  Primary  school,  Miss  Lizzie 
Mason,  principal  and  teacher,  containing  the  following  pupils, 
did^not  have  a  single  case  of  tardiness  during  the  entire  school 


William  Burke, 

Frank  Gebo, 

Edward  Bassett, 

William  Gordon, 

Edward  Bramley, 

Isadore  Gaboury, 

Charles  Cape, 

John  Hosmer, 

William  Cavanaugh, 

Herbert  Humason, 

Frank  Cavanaugh, 

Joseph  Keenan, 

Lewis  Clark, 

Guy  Lyon, 

William  Cashin, 

Delia  Lebeau, 

Michael  Clark, 

Fred  Morris, 

Edward  Casey, 

Adelbert  McCann, 

Matthew  Clark, 

George  McKechnie, 

George  Cushing, 

George  O'Mara, 

Stebbins  Clyne, 

Frank  Pease, 

Robert  Groat, 

John  Springer, 

John  Grady, 

Henry  Springer. 

Cora  Adams, 
Minnie  Blake, 
Grace  Burt, 
May  Barbour, 
Kate  Barry, 
Grace  Berry, 
Etta  Broughton, 
Ada  Barnum, 
Marcia  Clark, 
Sarah  Cushing, 
Mary  Cushing, 
Theresa  Cashin, 
Olive  Dyotte, 
Emma  Doppman, 
Amelia  Fromenwiler, 
Millie  Griffin, 


Alida  Guillet, 
Mary  Kelly, 
Hattie  Lee, 
Maggie  Lammerhist, 
Ella  Lee  Pan, 
Lizzie  Mahoney, 
Annie  Murphy, 
Bertha  Pease, 
Mabel  Philbrick, 
Lucy  Reed, 
Mary  Spittal, 
Agnes  Shea, 
Lizzie  Sullivan, 
Blanche  Smith, 
Mabel  Thynne, 
Grace  Waterman. 


School  Committee  for  1887, 


ELISHA  B.  MAYNARD,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large.— JAMES  L.  JOHNSON,       .  Dec.  31,  1888. 

Ward  1. — GEO.  H.  BLELOCH,    .    .    .  Dec.  31,  1888. 

Ward  2.— EDWARD  H.  PHELPS,   .    .  Dec.  31,  1888. 

Ward  3.— ADELAIDE  A.  CALKINS,    .  Dec.  31,  1889. 

Ward  4.— CORNELIUS  S.  HURLBUT,  Dec.  31,  1889. 

Ward  5.— ELLEN  B.  MERRIAM,    .    .  Dec.  31,  1889. 

Ward  6.— JAMES  D.  S AFFORD,     .    .  Dec.  31,  1887. 

Ward  7.— RAWSON  HATHAWAY,  .    .  Dec.  31,  1887. 

Ward  8.— CHAS.  J.  GOODWIN,      .    .  Dec.  31,  1887. 

CHAIRMAN, 

ELISHA  B.  MAYNARD,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

GEO.  H.  BLELOCH. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD, 

A.  P.  STONE. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  first  door  west  of  City  Hall ; 
office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  M.  to  1  P.  m.  ;  Saturdays,  from 
10  a.  m.  to  1  P.  M. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  west  of  City  Hall;  office 
hours,  8k  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street ;  office  hours,  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.  ; 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  6  to  7.30. 

M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


LIST  OF  JANITORS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 


Armory  Street. — Charles  B.  Trask. 

Auburn  Street. — Fred  O.  Allen,  84  Main  street. 

Bridge  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 

Brightwood. — Marcus  Moore. 

Carlisle. — F.  R.  Brooks,  Benton  street. 

Central  Street. — N.  Copeland,  133  Florence  street. 

Charles  Street. — Fred.  O.  Allen,  84  Main  street. 

Court  Street. — Geo.  Bond,  83  Court  street. 

Dry  Bridge. — Wallace  Shaw. 

East  Union  Street. — Geo.  R.  Goodrich. 

Elm  Street. — Geo.  Bond,  83  Court  street. 

Emery  Street. — C.  H.  Emerson,  197  North  street. 

High  School. — Alanson  Towne,  29  High  street. 

Hooker.— C.  H.  Emerson,  197  North  street. 

Indian  Orchard. — Chas.  E.  Walters,  50  Hampden  street. 

Long  Hill. — Andrew  Donovan. 

Oak  Street  Grammar. — L.  H.  Cross,  79  Tyler  street. 

Oak  Street  Primary. — Drayton  A.  Chapin,  336  Central  street. 

Barker  Street. — Fred  Pease. 

School  Street. — Drayton  A.  Chapin,  336  Central  street. 
Sixteen  Acres. — Lester  Baker. 
Wachogue. — Walter  Strout. 

West  Union  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 
White  Street. — Elizabeth  Baker. 

Worthington  Street. — L.  S.  Miller,  303  Worthington  street. 
York  Street. — W.  H.  Loomis,  Sumner  avenue. 


CALENDAR,  1887, 


Winter  Term  begins  January  3,  1887  ;  ends  April  1,  1887. 
Summer  Term  begins  April  11,  1887  ;  ends  July  1,  1887. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  5,  1887  ;  ends  December  21, 
1887. 

VACATIONS. 

April  2  to  April  10,  1887,  inclusive. 
July  2  to  September  4,  1887,  inclusive. 

From  Tuesday  evening  before  Thanksgiving,  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

December  22  to  January  1,  1888,  inclusive. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday,  or  the  day  follow- 
ing when  that  occurs  on  Sunday  ;  Memorial  Day  ;  all  National 
and  State  Fast  Days. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

9  A.  m.  to  11.40  a.  m.,  and  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  ;  High  School, 
8  1-2  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


li 


A  TABLE, 

GIVING  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  WITH  THEIR 
ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  CONDITION. 
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Good. 
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1 

40 

New. 

Emery  Street, 

Brick 

2B 

4 

196 

Renewed  in  1885. 

Elm  Street, 

Brick 

4B 

12 

*2 

1 

586 

Good. 

East  Union  St., 

Brick 

2B 

4 

2 

217 

Good. 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Brick 

2 

1 

1 

34 

Good. 

Hooker, 

Brick 

3B 

9 
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1 

483 

Good. 

High  School, 
Indian  Orchard, 

Brick 

3  B ' 

6 

14 

1 

364 

Good. 

Brick 
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5 
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1 

303 

Good. 

Long  Hill, 

Brick 
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35 

Old. 

Oak  St., Grammar, 

Brick 

3B 

9 
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463 

Good. 

Oak  St.,  Primary, 

Brick 

2B 
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4 

224 

New. 

Parker  Street, 

Brick 

2B 
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112 

New. 

School  Street, 

Wood 

1 

1 

64 

Renewed  in  1879. 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Brick 

2 

1 

'i 

34 

Good. 

West  Union  St., 

Wood 

2B 

4 

*2 

260 

Good. 

Wachogue, 

Wood 

1 

1 

44 

Good. 

White  Street, 

Brick 

2 

1 

i 

40 

Good. 

Worthington  St., 

Brick 

3B 

10 

i 

l 

528 

Good. 

York  Street, 

Brick 

2 

4 

216 

Renewed  in  1879. 

*  With  a  basement,  besides  the  stories  named. 

|  Occupies  the  second  story;  one  school-room,  with  100  seats;  one  recitation-room, 
with  36  seats. 


Location  of  the  Schools. 


THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS,  WITH  THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  DISTRICTS. 


Corrected  to  January,  1887. 

High  School. — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788 
square  feet. 

District :  the  whole  city. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  Main  street, 
corner  of  Greenwood  street.    Area  of  lot,  33,411  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  southern  boundary  commences  at  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  bridge  and  extends  along  the  rail- 
road to  Town  Brook  ;  by  the  brook  to  Liberty  street :  thence 
easterly  along  the  north  side  of  Liberty  street,  not  including 
that  street. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Semi-graded  School. — At 
Brightwood,  north-east  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott 
avenue.    Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood.  Its  south- 
ern boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
road in  Washburn  street ;  of  which  street  the  Primary  grade 
belongs  to  the  Brightwood  School,  and  the  Grammar  grade  to 
the  Hooker  Grammar  School. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 
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The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Grammar 
School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Holyoke,  Essex,  and  Linden  streets,  not  includ- 
ing the  latter. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  Greenwood  and  Holyoke  streets, 
not  including  the  latter  ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  river ; 
south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  from  the  river  to 
Town  Brook  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  brook  to  the  north  side 
of  Congress  street,  not  including  it ;  thence  to  Chestnut  street, 
and  by  this  street  to  Greenwood,  including  the  whole  of  Green- 
wood street,  and  of  Franklin  street  to  Chestnut  street. 

Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot,  7,498 
square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street,  not  including  it ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Emery  Street  District  above  mentioned ; 
and  on  the  north  by  Linden  street,  including  that  street. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  new  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of  Long 
Hill ;  on  the  west  by  Connecticut  river ;  on  the  north  by 
Bridge  street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Bridge  street  the 
line  extends  along'  Chestnut  and  Maple  streets  (not  including 
those  streets)  to  Central  street,  across  Central  street  and  thence 
along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Maple  street,  to  Locust 
street. 

The  easterly  half  of  Central  street  between  Main  and  Maple 
streets  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  Central  Street  District  for 
those  who  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  nearness. 

This  group  is  divided  into  four  primary  Districts,  as  follows  : 
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Bridge  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Bridge  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
7,190  square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  Street  District,  having 
for  its  southern  boundary,  Pynchon  and  East  Court  streets, 
including  those  streets. 

This  district  also  includes  the  Primary  grade  of  that  portion 
of  the  Worthington  Street  Group  west  of  Main  street  between 
Bridge  street  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad. 

Court  Street  Primary  School. — Old  High  school-house, 
on  the  north  side  of  Court  street,  next  west  of  City  Hall. 
Area  of  lot,  14,656  square  feet. 

This  district  lies  next  south  of  the  Bridge  Street  District, 
and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  State  street  from  the  Con- 
necticut river  to  Main  street,  thence  the  middle  of  Main  street 
to  Union  street,  and  East  Union  street  (not  including  it)  from 
Main  to  Maple  street.-. 

West  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side 
of  Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of 
lot,  6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  next  south  of  the  Court  Street  Dis- 
trict, and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets,  including  both. 

York  Street  Primary  School, — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.     Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets,  not  including  those  streets. 

Worthington  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. — 
On  the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

Thia  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  corner 
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of  Byers  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along  Byers  to  Pearl, 
Pearl  to  Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  by 
the  railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty,  Liberty  to 
Town  Brook,  Town  Brook  to  the  railroad,  the  railroad  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  the  river  to  Bridge  street,  Bridge  street  (not 
including  it)  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthington,  Worthington  to 
Chestnut,  Chestnut  and  Maple  (including  both)  to  Mulberry, 
Mulberry  to  School,  School  to  State,  and  State  to  Byers  before 
mentioned. 

School  Street  Primary  School. —  South-east  corner  of 
School  and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Worthington  Street  District. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  west  by  Maple 
street,  south  by  Mulberry  street,  and  on  the  east  the  boundary 
extends  from  Mulberry  across  Union  and  through  Ingraham 
avenue,  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  to  State  street. 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School. —  South-east  corner  of  Oak 
and  Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  with  Walnut 
street.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Worthington 

Street  District :  on  the  north  by  the  Worthington  Street  Dis- 

trict  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  on  the  east  by  the 

New  England  Railroad  and  a  line  extending  in  the  same  direc- 
ts o 

tion  across  the  Boston  Road  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  south  by  Cedar  and  Lebanon  streets,  not 
including  those  streets.  The  residents  immediately  east  of  the 
New  England  Railroad  are  included  in  this  district. 

Oak  Street  Primary  School. — South-west  corner  of  Union 
and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Oak  Street  Grammar 
School  District  lying  between  the  School  Street  Primary  Dis- 
trict on  the  west,  and  Thompson  and  Hancock  streets  on  the 
east,  including  Thompson  street,  but  not  Hancock  street. 
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East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of  Union 
street,  east  of  Hancock.    Area  of  lot,  25,779  square  feet. 

Includes  that  portion  of  Oak  Street  Grammar  School  Dis- 
trict east  of  Hancock  and  Thompson  streets. 

Central  Street  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — Corner 
of  Central  and  Spruce  streets.    Area  of  lot,  23,934  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York  Street  Pri- 
mary District ;  on  the  North  by  Lebanon  and  Cedar  streets  to 
Madison  avenue,  by  Madison  avenue  to  Avon  Place,  and  by 
Avon  Place  to  Maple  street ;  and  on  the  south  by  Orange 
street.    (See  Elm  Street  District.) 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot, 


Wachogue  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  South  Wilbraham,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  8,275 
square  feet.  4 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres 
Pond,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road 
with  the  road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  six  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  15,056 
square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Bos- 
ton Road  near  Carlisle  Brook,  and  about  two  miles  from  Court 
Square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Fire-Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Cor- 
ner, on  the  Boston  Road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  Square. 
Area  of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 
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Parker  Street  Ungraded  School. — Near  Putt's  Bridge, 
opposite  Jenksville,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from  Indian 
Orchard  to  Jenksville  with  the  East  Longmeadow  road,  about 
seven  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot,  10,130  square 
feet. 

Indian  Orchard  Grammar  and  Primary  School. — At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard  village. 
Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Indian  Orchard. 

Dry  Bridge  Ungraded.  School. — On  the  old  Chicopee 
Falls  road  (formerly  Factory  street,  now  St.  James  avenue), 
a  little  north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  about  two 

and  one-half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  

square  feet. 

Armory  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Armory  street  a  short  distance  west  of  its  junction  with  Liberty 
street. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  territory, 
respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said  schools,  with- 
out further  specifications  ;  subject,  however,  to  any  limits  or 
alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  Ungraded  School  Districts  are  allowed, 
after  passing  the  Primary  grade,  to  attend  such  Graded  School 
as  will  suit  their  convenience. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  1886-87. 


Grade  I.,  $500  and  600 

Grade  II.,  500 

Grades  III.,  IV.,  V.,  525 

Grade  VI.,  550 

Grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  600 

Grade  IX.,  650 

Grammar  School  Principals,  .....  1,800 
Indian  Orchard  School  Principal,  ....  1,600 
Primary  School  Principals,  ....  600  and  625 
Primary  Assistants,  not  in  charge  of  a  room,  .  375  and  425 
Ungraded,  or  District  Schools,  according  to  the 

size  of  the  school,        .        .        .    400,  450  and  500 

High  School  :  Principal,  2,700 

Classical  Teacher,  ....  1,800 
Scientific  Teacher,  ....  1,800 
Head  Lady  Assistant,  .  .  .  1,000 
Assistant  Classical  Teacher,  .  .  900 
Other  Assistants,      .        .        .   750gand  800 

Music  Teacher,  1,300 

Drawing  Teacher,  ......  1,000 

Writing  Teacher,  .......  900 

Each  Grade  occupies  one  year  of  school  work. 
Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  Primary  Grades;  and  Grades 
IV.  to  IX.,  inclusive,  are  Grammar  School  Grades. 
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EXPENDITURES, 
SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT, 

From  the  Organization  of  the  City  in  1852  to  1886. 


From  1852  to  1856,  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included  in  current 
expenses. 


C  urrent 
Expenses. 


$6,558  89 
13,257  31 
15,049  89 
16,451  22 
17,501  03 
18,727  67 
18,494  40 
18,315  77 
18,765  04 
17,961  30 
19,358  08 
22,286  56 
29,941  54 
37,242  93 
48,542  28 
54,423  56 
66,544  60 
68,524  83 
73,636  97 
79,489  26 
92,286  88 
96,704  92 
110,185  79 
115,579  94 
106,535  59 
89,173  51 
82,762  53 
81,441  59 
82,520  75 
87,292  47 
91,538  48 
98,058  65 
100,787  59 
109,507  12 
109,703  82 


Repairs. 


$3,205  91 
3,144  54 
2,939  88 
3,532  04 
2,956  24 
2,601  92 
915  05 
5,662  30 
5,516  10 
5,728  90 
3,718  32 
7,529  04 
7,778  57 
4,027  70 
4,096  28 
5,086  27 
16,760  88 
16,545  76 
6,972  95 
3,167  60 
2,938  91 
1,708  02 
2,528  04 
7,497  14 
9,240  86 
9,088  23 
8,272  53 
10,159  73 
14,478  97 
7,021 
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New- 
Buildings. 


6,403  47 
671  00 
1,553  16 


10,645  00 

53,969  78 

59,062  72 

41,267  84 

62,270  59 

34,285  49 

12,444  57 

28,340  00 

71,202  63 

53,095  82 

65,303  01 

12,902  18 

2,053  98 


1,209  82 


9,436  00 
2,801  83 
1,626  17 


School 
Census. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
No.  Be- 
longing. 

2,188 

2,270 

1,549 

2,253 

2,273 

1,642 

2,449 

2,561 

1,621 

2,641 

2,409 

1,769 

2,606 

2,441 

1,815 

2,525 

2,459 

1,824 

2,675 

2,569 

1,862 

2,505 

2,546 

1,855 

2,472 

2,594 

1,934 

2,688 

2,752 

1,959 

3,090 

3,027 

2,133 

3,341 

3,808 

2,342 

3,709 

3,753 

2,298 

3,713 

3,822 

2,490 

3^846 

3,675 

3,187 

4,225 

3,760 

3,266 

4J41 

4,029 

3,304 

4^  156 

4,617 

3,509 

4,232 

4,679 

3,822 

4,167 

4,901 

3,717 

4,331 

4,853 

3,674 

4,399 

5,238 

3,900 

4,712 

5,448 

4,071 

5,668 

5,743 

4,296 

5,408 

5,890 

4,481 

5,375 

5,877 

4,615 

5,379 

6,112* 

4,639* 

5,524 

6,024 

4,751 

5,865 

6,292 

4,874 

6,285 

6,452 

5,007 

6,452 

6,626 

5,136 

6,566 

6,720 

5,103 

6,583 

6,182 

4,766 

.6,330 

6,465 

5,058 

6,472 

6,583 

5,210 

*  All  Schools,  day  and  evening,  included  from  this  date. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGEXT, 

For  1886. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  20,  1886. 
To  the  City  Council: 

In  compliance  with  the  city  ordinance,  the  School-House 
Agent  respectfully  submits  the  following  Report  for  the  year 
ending  December  10,  1886. 

REPAIRS. 

Armory  Street  School,   $15  65 

Auburn  Street  School,   18  37 

Bridge  Street  School,   67  09 

Brightwood  School — conductors  on  roof,       .       .  107  23 

Carlisle  Street  School,   13  25 

Central  Street  School — outside  painted,         .     ,  .  237  29 

Charles  Street  School,   Ill  19 

Court  Street  School— partly  shingled,     ...  168  03 

Dry  Bridge  School — new  floor,      ....  36  57 

East  Union  Street  School — water  put  in  basement,  .  13141 
Elm  Street  School — boiler   repaired,  and  black- 
boards recoated,  ......  515  27 

Emery  Street  School,     ......  63  50 

High  School — new  roof  on  portico,        .       .       .  440  42 

Hooker  School   169  23 

Indian  Orchard  School — new  walks,       .       .       .  192  38 

Long  Hill  School — new  floors,        ....  47  18 


Amount  carried  forward   $2,334  06 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .... 

$2,334 

06 

Oak  Street  Grammar  School— new  water  closet, 

house  repiped,  ...... 

2,448 

25 

Oak  Street  Primary  School,  ..... 

125 

55 

Parker  Street  School — new  furniture,   and  brick 

walks,  ....... 

228 

62 

School  Street  School,  ...... 

22 

49 

Sixteen  Acres  School,  ...... 

9 

27 

^Vachogue  School — new  out-buildings,    .       .  . 

78 

41 

West  Union  Street  School — water  put  in  first  and 

second  story,  ...... 

123 

42 

White  Street  School — cellar  paved, 

70 

89 

W^orthington  Street  School — cement  floors  in  base- 

ment, and  water  closets,  .... 

803 

82 

York  Street  School — new  fence,  and  snow  guards  on 

roof,  ........ 

87 

15 

Five  Mile  Pond  School,  

2 

95 

Furniture  for  School  Committee,    .       .       .  , 

278 

00 

Miscellaneous,  ....... 

408 

38 

Total  expenditure, 
Appropriation  unexpended, 


Appropriation  for  the  year, 


Armory  Street  School, 
Auburn  Street  School, 
Bridge  Street  School, 
Brightwood  School, 
Carlisle  School, 
Central  Street  School, 
Charles  Street  School, 
Court  Street  School, 
Dry  Bridge  School, 
East  Union  Street  School 
Elm  Street  School, 
Emery  Street  School, 
High  School, 
Hooker  School, 
Indian  Orchard  School 


Amount  carried  forward 


SUPPLIES 


$7,021  26 
2,678  74 

$9,700  00 
$9,700  00 


$3  94 
11  87 

4  29 

5  65 
3  35 

22  84 
9  31 
3  14 
3  50 

14  95 
17  04 
5  96 
19  51 
30  12 

23  42 


$178  89 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Long  Hili  School,  . 
Oak  Street  Grammar  School, 
Oak  Street  Primary  School 
Parker  Street  School,  . 
School  Street  School,  . 
Sixteen  Acres  School, 
Wachogue  School, 
West  Union  Street  School, 
White  Street  School, 
Worthington  Street  School, 
York  Street  School, 

Oil,  matches,  soap, 
Lawn  dressing, 
Watering  streets  in  1885, 
Watering  streets, 
Hose,  .... 
Cleaning  school-houses  and  sundries 

Janitors'  salaries,  .... 
Agent's  salary,       .       .       .  . 


$178  89 
1  97 
26  01 

5  85 
46 
92 
22 
94 
81 
95 
89 


6  06 

$11  09 
46  00 
50  00 

111  00 
44  00 
35  24 

$7,389  14 
800  00 


$254  97 


$297  33 


-$8,189  14 


$8,741  44 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL,  School-House  Agent. 


Board  of  Aldermen,  December  20,  1886. 
Accepted,  ordered  printed,  and  sent  down  for  concurrence. 

A.  T.  FOLSOM,  Clerk. 


Concurred. 


Common  Council,  December  20,  1886. 

E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk. 
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UNIVEKSITY  OF  !LLI 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


890. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1890. 


EDWARD  S.  BRADFORD,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 


At  Large.— JAMES  L.  JOHNSON,  . 

283  Union  street. 

Ward  1.— HARLAN  P.  STONE,    .  . 

515  Chestnut  street. 

Ward  2. — GEO.  H.  BLELOCH,     .  . 

148  Chestnut  street. 

Ward  3.— ADELAIDE  A.  CALKINS, 

R  14  Maple  street. 

O     Ward  4.— CLARK  W.  BRYAN,     .  . 

O  60  Temple  street. 

Ward  5.— ELLEN  B.  MERRIAM,  .  . 

773  State  street. 

Ward  6.— WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS,  .  . 

200  Maple  street. 

'     Ward  7.— RAWSON  HATHAWAY,  . 

4  Florence  street, 
ij  Ward  8. — CHARLES  J.  GOODWIN, 

Hampden  street,  I.  O. 

si 

CHAIRMAN, 

EDWARD  S.  BRADFORD,  Mayc 

O 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

HARLAN  P.  STONE. 


TERM  EXPIRES. 

Dec. 

31,  1891. 

Dec. 

31,  1891. 

Dec. 

31,  1891. 

Dec. 

31,  1892. 

Dec. 

31,  1892. 

Dec. 

31,  1892. 

Dec. 

31,  1890. 

Dec. 

31,  1890. 

Dec. 

31,  1890. 

ex  o 

fficio. 

SECRETARY, 

WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS. 
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superintendent's  report. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  first  door  west  of  City 
Hall ;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1p.m.;  Satur- 
days, from  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

CLERK, 

WILLIAM  R.  WOOD. 

k 

Office  hours,  8  a.  M.*to  5  p.  m. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AGENT, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL. 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street,  west  of  City  Hall ;  office 
hours,  8£  a.  M.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH.  . 

Office,  Old  High  School  House,  Court  street ;  office  hours,  12  m.  to 
1  p.  M. ;  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  6  to  7.30. 

M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  FOR  1890. 


High  School: 

Mrs.  CALKINS,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mr.  BRYAN. 

Hooker  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  STONE. 

Elm  Street  Group  of  Schools: 
Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Worthington  Street  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  JOHNSON. 

Central  Street  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  HATHAWAY. 

Oak  Street  Group  of  Schools: 
Mrs.  MERRIAM. 

Indian  Orchard  Group  of  Schools : 
Mr.  GOODWIN. 

Ungraded  Schools: 
Mr.  BLELOCH  and  Mr.  HATHAWAY. 

Evening  Schools: 
Mr.  JOHNSON. 

Industrial  School: 
Messrs.  JOHNSON,  HATHAWAY  and  BLELOCH. 

Training  School : 
Mrs.  CALKINS,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mr.  BLELOCH. 

Text-books  and  Supplies  : 
Mr.  JOHNSON,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mr.  BRYAN. 

Salaries  of  Teachers  : 
Messrs.  SIMONS,  STONE  and  BLELOCH. 

Repairs : 

Messrs.  HATHAWAY,  STONE,  and  BRYAN. 
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Penmanship : 
Messrs.  STONE,  JOHNSON  and  SIMONS. 

Drawing  and  Drafting : 
Messrs.  BRYAN,  SIMONS  and  BLELOCH. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Schools : 
Mrs.  MERRIAM,  Mr.  STONE  and  Mr.  HATHAWAY. 

Music : 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Sewing : 

Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mrs.  CALKINS. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  :  — 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  report  of  the 
schools  for  the  present  year. 

The  year  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  prog- 
ress in  our  schools,  and  certainly  one  of  hard  and  faith- 
ful work  on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  As  teaching  is 
made  more  of  a  science,  and  consequently  less  mechanical, 
from  year  to  year,  it  also  requires  more  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  becomes  in  a  sense  more  laborious.  To 
compensate  for  this,  however,  it  also  acquires  an  interest 
of  which  it  was  formerly  devoid,  and  opens  lines  of  study 
and  investigation  to  teachers  which  make  it  a  broadening 
profession  instead  of  the  narrowing  "trade"  it  was  for 
many  years. 

The  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching,  based  on  a 
more  scientific  study  of  children  and  of  education,  which 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  European  schools  as  well 
as  in  many  of  the  schools  of  this  country,  are  being  care- 
fully studied  by  our  teachers,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
introduce  them  in  as  far  as  they  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  practical  results.  Wisdom  would  dictate  that 
all  such  steps  be  taken  with  the  greatest  caution  and  care 
and  that  haste  be  made  with  judicious  slowness.  What  is 
old  must  not  be  rejected  because  it  is  old,  nor  what  is  new 
adopted  because  it  is  new,  but  both  must  be  "  proved  99 
and  only  that  which  is  "  good  "  held  fast  to. 

Accordingly,  what  changes  have  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing have  been  confined  chiefly  to  four  of  the  studies  of  the 
curriculum — Arithmetic,  Geography,  Reading,   and  Lan- 
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guage.  The  nature  and  purport  of  these  changes  have 
been  misunderstood  occasionally  by  parents.  These  mis- 
conceptions have,  however,  been  phenomenally  few,  and 
have  usually  been  corrected  by  personal  visits  to  the 
schools. 

In  Arithmetic  the  principal  changes  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  eliminating  mechanical  rote  work  and  substi- 
tuting a  kind  of  work  requiring  thought  and  developing 
intelligence.  Among  other  things  the  mechanical  memo- 
rizing of  a  multiplication  table  in  the  primary  schools  has 
been  abolished  and  children  learn  the  table  by  solving 
problems  involving  the  process  of  multiplication  and  by 
illustrating  at  first  concretely  this  process.  In  this  way 
they  learn  the  reasons  for  what  they  do,  instead  of  saying, 
merely  by  rote,  a  table  mechanically  memorized.  This 
change  has  been  misunderstood  to  mean  that  children  are 
not  learning  the  multiplication  table  at  all,  and  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  memorize  it  because  such  work  is  sup- 
posed to  be  too  difficult  for  them  ;  when,  in  fact,  rote  work 
is  the  easiest,  though  scarcely  the  most  inspiring,  work  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  the  essence  of  what  has  been 
justly  stigmatized  as  "machine  teaching"  and  gives  us  the 
educational  product  commonly  characterized  as  "  machine- 
made  "  men  and  women. 

In  Geography,  the  mechanical  memorizing  of  technical 
definitions,  as  also  the  memorizing  of  meaningless  and 
unimportant  facts,  has  been  abolished.  In  place  of  this, 
more  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  important  facts 
and  to  tracing  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  The  sub- 
ject of  descriptive  geography  is  freely  illustrated  by  pict- 
ures of  places  and  scenery  which  teachers  and  pupils  collect ; 
and  pupils  depend  not  wholly  on  the  scanty  and  often 
scrappy  descriptions  of  the  text-book,  but  read  books  of 
travel  and  geographical  readers  furnished  by  the  Board, 
and  discuss  in  class  the  information  thus  gained.  This  has 
been  mistaken  to  mean  that  pupils  do  less  systematic  study- 
ing than  heretofore,  when,  in  fact,  examination  papers 
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show  that  they  have  a  very  much  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  pupils  of  the  sanie  age  had  formerly.  Instead 
of  being  taught  slavishly  to  memorize  a  text-book  they  are 
trained  to  consult  and  study  books.  In  this  line  of  work, 
as  also  in  history,  our  public  library  is  of  inestimable  help 
and  value  to  our  schools. 

In  Reading,  the  principal  change,  as  stated  in  my  last 
report,  has  been  the  substitution  of  silent  reading  for  part 
of  the  oral  reading.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  pupils 
the  power  to  grasp  quickly  and  accurately  the  thought  of 
the  printed  page  and  thus  to  train  them  how  to  study 
books.  This  has  been  misunderstood  by  a  few  persons  to 
mean  that  oral  reading  has  been,  or  is  ultimately  to  be, 
banished  from  the  schools. 

In  Language,  the  changes  made  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  less  technical  grammar  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
more  practice  in  writing  compositions.  Language  is 
acquired  chiefly  by  practice  like  any  other  art.  The  reason 
that  the  mother  tongue  has  been  so  poorly  taught  in  our 
country  as  compared  with  the  foremost  countries  of  Europe, 
especially  France,  has  been  because  we  have  tried  to  teach 
children  to  "speak  and  write  correctly"  by  making  them 
study  technical  grammar.  Over  fifteen  years  ago  Profes- 
sor Whitney  of  Yale  College  pointed  out  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage must  be  acquired  as  a  habit  by  practice  before  tech- 
nical grammar  can  be  profitably  studied,  and  that  the  study 
of  grammar  is  but  a  remote,  indirect  help  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly. 

As  compared  with  former  years,  pupils  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  have  at  least  three  or  four  times  as 
much  training  in  composition  as  formerly.  They  con- 
stantly review  what  they  have  learned  on  such  subjects  as 
natural  history,  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  by  reproducing  it  in  composition  work. 

As  the  pupils  have  so  much  more  training  in  composi- 
tion writing  than  formerly,  and  as  all  this  writing  involves 
a  great  deal  of  practice  in  spelling — and  in  spelling  of  the 
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most  practical  character,  as  it  includes  the  spelling  of  their 
vocabulary  and  not  of  words  which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
will  never  use — less  time  than  formerly  is  devoted  to  set 
spelling  exercises  from  the  regular  spelling  book.  Special 
drills,  however,  in  the  way  of  separate  spelling  lessons  are 
frequently  given  on  such  words  as  they  misspell  in  their 
written  exercises.  This  is  the  most  direct  and  economical 
way  of  training  pupils  to  spell  the  words  which  they  do 
not  know  how  to  spell. 

This  partial  disuse  of  the  spelling  book  has  been  mis- 
taken to  mean  that  spelling  is  receiving  less  attention 
to-day  than  formerly  in  our  schools,  whilst,  in  fact,  pupils 
receive  fully  twice  as  much  training  in  this  direction,  if 
the  writing  of  composition  be  included,  as  they  received 
wThen  spelling  was  taught  exclusively  from  a  spelling  book. 
This  is  a  change  that  was  made  long  ago  in  the  best 
schools  of  Prussia,  and  was  advocated  by  Horace  Mann  in 
this  state  over  forty  years  ago.  It  has,  therefore,  the 
merit  of  being  neither  a  novelty  nor  an  experiment. 

OTHER  CHANGES  NECESSARY. 

These  changes  are  but  few,  and,  as  already  remarked, 
have  been  made  with  great  care  and  caution.  As  to  their 
correctness,  there  is  only  one  opinion,  as  far  as  I  know, 
among  educators  whose  opinion  and  judgment  have  weight 
in  educational  circles.  They  are  changes  that  are  made 
everywhere  throughout  our  country  where  there  is  any 
ambition  to  keep  up  the  progress  of  education  with  the  prog- 
ress in  material  development. 

Whilst  in  the  studies  named,  as  also  in  Drawing,  Music, 
Writing,  and  Sewing,  our  lower  grade  schools  are  doing 
creditable  work — fully  equal  to  that  done  by  the  best 
schools  of  the  country — there  are  other  lines  of  work  in 
which  our  schools  are  behind  those  of  some  other  cities. 

1.  United  States  History.  This .  subject,  as  stated  in 
my  last  report,  has  never  been  taught  in  our  schools,  except 
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incidentally,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  year  of  school. 
In  the  schools  of  many  cities  it  is  taught  in  the  way  of 
reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  3-ears  of  school,  taken  up  as 
a  formal  study  in  the  sixth,  and  continued  through  the 
higher  grammar  grades.  If  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
public  schools,  as  a  social  force,  is  to  make  loyal  American 
citizens  of  the  children  of  the  foreigners  that  are  landing 
on  our  shores  literally  by  the  hundred  thousand  every 
year,  certainly  the  teaching  of  our  country's  history  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  children  of  this 
class  usually  leave  our  schools  before  they  reach  the  grades 
in  which  United  States  History  is  now  taught,  and  conse- 
quently go  out  of  our  schools  entirely  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  their  adopted  country,  the  necessity 
of  introducing  this  study  into  the  lower  grammar  grades 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  will  not  be  questioned. 

2.  Natural  History  and  Science.  That  a  child  can 
early  be  interested  in  natural  history  and  can  be  led 
quite  early  even  to  comprehend  the  simplest  scientific 
truths  is  well  known.  No  one  questions  the  possibility 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  natural  history  and  natural 
science  in  the  lower  grade  schools.  Educators  and  scien- 
tists in  conventions  have  recommended,  with  virtual  una- 
nimity, the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the  schools 
below  the  high  school.  In  a  number  of  cities  active  steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  this  direction.  In  our  own 
schools  an  effort  is  made  to  introduce  children  into  this 
fascinating  study  by  incidental  lessons  upon  objects  and 
by  reading.  The  work  is,  however,  not  systematic  and 
organized.  The  expense  of  equipping  the  schools  with  the 
necessaiy  facilities  for  doing  satisfactory  work  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  comparatively  small.  It  will  probably  take 
two  or  three  years  more  before'  this  subject  can  be  effect- 
ively taught. 

3.  Cooking.  This  study  has  been  introduced  as  apart 
of  the  regular  curriculum,  into  a  large  number  of  cities. 
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The  introduction  of  it  as  one  of  the  regular  branches  of 
study  in  all  city  schools  can  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
Wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  it  has  been  so  thoroughly 
justified  by  results  that  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  it  has  been  abolished.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  it  is  needless  to  argue  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  introducing  it  into  our  own  schools.  The  principal 
questions,  as  I  take  it,  will  be  those  as  to  the  proper  time 
for  its  introduction,  as  to  the  expense,  the  extent  of  its  intro- 
duction, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  introduced. 
In  the  solution  of  these  questions  much  help  may  be  gained 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  in  such  cities  as 
Boston  and  New  Haven,  where  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage. 

4.  Kindergartens.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Providence,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  cities,  have  established  free  kindergartens  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see that  before  many  years  this  will  be  done  generally 
throughout  the  country  ;  but  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
be  done  in  any  given  community,  until  public  sentiment 
demands,  or  is  at  least  ready  to  sustain,  such  a  step.  There 
exists  still,  in  many  minds,  a  prejudice  against  the  kinder- 
garten that  springs  from  the  misapprehension  that  it  does 
not  teach  and  train  the  child  but  aims  simply  to  amuse 
him.  One  need  only  observe  the  difference  in  a  primary 
school  between  a  child  who  had  had  training  in  a  good 
kindergarten  before  entering  and  others  of  the  same  age 
who  had  not,  to  realize  how  much  genuine  development  is 
brought  about  by  what  seem  to  be  simply  entertaining  play 
and  amusing  games  in  these  kindergartens.  True,  chil- 
dren taught  in  them  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write,  they 
have  no  need  of  it ;  but  they  learn  to  observe  ;  they  gain 
clear  conceptions  of  color,  of  form,  of  number,  and  they 
learn  to  analyze,  compare,  and  reason.  Their  sense  of  the 
beautiful  is  carefully  developed,  constant  appeals  are  made 
to   the  moral  nature,  and  the  higher  emotions  and  the 
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better  motives  are  kept  in  play  as  much  as  possible.  With 
the  child's  senses  and  general  intelligence  awakened  in 
this  way,  it  is  comparatively  easy  afterwards  when  he 
enters  school  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write. 

5.  Literature.  The  reading,  not  many  years  ago,  in 
public  schools  was  confined  to  one  series  of  school  readers, 
which,  usually  consisted  of  five  books.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  read- 
ing matter  in  schools.  Children  at  present  read  through 
at  least  three  first  readers,  three  second  readers,  one  or 
two  third  readers,  and,  besides  these,  also  several  books  on 
natural  history,  geography,  and,  in  some,  cities,  on  history. 
But  there  is  need  of  a  connected,  well-graded  course  of 
reading  in  literature,  including  both  English  and  American 
classics.  There  are  editions  of  the  simpler  classics  pub- 
lished for  this  purpose  by  several  publishing  houses,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  arrange  a  course  of  reading  that  will 
enable  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  to  read  as  much 
of  classic  English  in  their  grammar  school  course  as  is  now 
read  in  many  high  schools.  This  course  might  begin  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  extend  through  the  other  five  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools.  In  the  primary  schools,  a  few 
minutes  should  be  spent  every  day  by  the  teacher  in  read- 
ing to  the  children  some  classic  selection  which  is  not 
beyond  their  comprehension.  In  this  way  their  taste  would 
be  developed  and  a  desire  aroused  for  what  is  best  in 
literature  even  before  they  themselves  are  able  to  read  any- 
thing but  their  simple  first  and  second  readers.  This  would 
be  merely  doing  systematically  in  school  what  every  culti- 
vated mother  does  with  her  own  children  at  home. 

The  only  thing  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  arranging 
such  a  course  has  been  the  lack  of  funds.  The  appropria- 
tion for  this  past  year  was  not  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  purchase  even  all  the  text-books  actually  needed.  The 
second  grade  of  the  primary  schools  has  been  without  a 
text-book  in  arithmetic  up  to  this  time,  and  the  grammar 
grades  have  not  had  as  many  geographical  readers  as  were 
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needed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  year  it  may  be 
possible  to  purchase  the  books,  and  also  to  provide  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  enough  books  on  literature  to  arrange 
the  course  on  this  subject?  through  at  least  the  higher 
grammar  grades. 

LABORATORIES. 
During  the  past  year  a  new  room  in  the  Armory  build- 
ing, adjoining  the  High  school,  was  fitted  up  as  a  chemical 
laboratory.  The  old  laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the 
High  school  had  desk  room  for  only  twelve  students.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  divide  classes  into  sections  of  not  more 
than  twelve,  thus  duplicating  the  work  of  the  science 
teacher.  The  new  laboratory  has  desk  room  for  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  students.  The  lighting  of  the  room 
could  be  improved  by  opening  transoms  above  the  windows. 
The  windows  do  not  extend  high  enough  to  admit  suffi- 
cient upper  light  to  light  the  central  part  of  the  room. 
The  appropriation  for  science  work  was  used  to  purchase 
chemicals  and  apparatus  from  Germany,  free  of  duty,  in 
quantities  to  last  from  four  to  five  years,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
count as  made  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  purchase  in  this 
way. 

These  improved  facilities  for  teaching  chemistry  have 
given  a  marked  impetus  to  this  study  in  the  High  school. 

The  next  step  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  fitting  up  of  a  biological  laboratory  for  the  work 
in  botany  and  zoology.  The  teaching  in  this  department 
has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
the  teachers  are  laboring  under  the  limitations  of  insuffi- 
cient equipment  in  the  wa}^  of  apparatus  and  biological 
specimens  and  insufficient  room. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  next  autumn  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  in  the 
classes  in  Zoology,  and  about  the  same  number  in  Botany 
afterwards.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  school  that  this  department  be  furnished  with  the 
facilities  necessaiy  to  do  good  and  effective  work. 
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The  equipments  needed  are :  (1)  Desks  (which  may 
be  of  plain  construction),  provided  with  sink  and  faucet ; 
(2)  mounted  skeletons  representing  typical  vertebrates,  to- 
gether with  charts  illustrating  comparative  anatomy ;  (3) 
a  tank,  in  the  basement  of  the  school,  for  preserving  living 
specimens  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  expense  of  all  this  need  not  exceed  $400.  This  is 
but  the  merest  trifle  as  compared  with  the  advantages  these 
equipments  will  prove  to  be  to  the  school. 

In  Physics  the  school  is  now  fairly  well  provided  with 
apparatus  for  practical  work.  The  only  need  at  present  in 
this  department  is  a  suitable  room.  Our  colleges  are  now 
making  requirements  in  laboratory  work  in  physics,  and 
the  school  should  be  prepared  to  meet  these  demands  in 
order  that  it  may  maintain  its  present  standard  as  a  fitting 
school. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  when  the 
work  in  science  was  in  better  shape.  The  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  is  healthful  and  growing. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  equipments  pur- 
chased during  the  past  year  ;  one  engine  lathe,  one  planer, 
one  drill  press,  one  forge,  and  five  wood-working  benches. 
All,  except  the  last,  were,  of  course,  for  the  work  in  iron, 
which  was  begun  this  last  year.  At  least  two  more  engine 
lathes  and  eleven  more  forges  will  be  needed  the  coming 
year,  and  one  additional  teacher.  There  are  now  in  the 
school,  in  addition  to  the  above  equipments  for  the  work 
in  iron,  eighteen  wood-working  benches,  eight  wood-turn- 
ing lathes,  and  twelve  molding  troughs.  The  pupils  them- 
selves have  made,  during  the  past  year,  for  the  use  of  the 
school :  one  case  of  forty-five  drawers,  for  carving  tools ; 
three  cases,  of  thirty-two  drawers  each,  for  preserving 
pieces  of  work  in  process  of  finishing ;  six  cases,  of  four 
drawers  each,  for  molding  equipment. 
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The  school  has  grown  in  favor  with  citizens  and  in 
popularity  with  pupils  during  the  year,  and  the  principal 
and  his  assistants  have  done  honest,  earnest,  and  hard 
work. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  accommodate,  for  want  of 
room  and  teaching  force,  pupils  from  the  eighth  grade  of 
any  of  the  grammar  schools,  as  was  done  the  year  preced- 
ing. The  experimental  work  in  manual  training  which 
was  done  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Hooker  school  last  year 
has  been  temporarily  discontinued  on  account  of  the  illness 
and  absence  of  the  teachers  who  had  it  in  charge.  Simi- 
lar work,  however,  is  done  this  year  in  the  Tapley  school. 
This  experimental  work  in  manual  training  in  the  lower 
grades  of  these  two  schools  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
In  answer  to  calls  from  many  other  cities  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  it,  Mr.  George  B.  Kilbon,  principal  of  the  Manual 
Training  school,  has  prepared  a  manual  giving  an  outline 
in  detail  of  a  course  of  such  work  as  may  be  done  in  grades 
V.,  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.*  The  expense  involved  in  this 
work  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  an  unimportant  item.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  equipments  for  a  whole  grammar  school 
would  be  at  most  only  $37.50.  This  will  provide  for  a 
class  of  twenty-four,  and  the  different  grades  can  use  it  in 
turn;  the  cost  of  material  for  one  year  for  ninety-six  pupils 
would  be  $37.00. 

THE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Two  classes  have  been  graduated  from  this  school  since 
its  organization  in  September,  1888.  All  persons  who  are 
graduates  of  high  schools  in  a  four  years'  course,  and  other 
persons  of  equal  academic  training,  are  admitted  to  the 
school.  This  high  standard  of  admission  makes  it  unnec- 
essary to  include  any  academic  work  in  the  course.  The 
course  is  one  year  and  consists  wholly  of  professional  study. 
It  embraces  :  educational  psychology,  the  general  science 

*  "  Knife  Work  in  the  School-room,"  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
Springfield.    Price,  50  cents. 
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of  education,  a  detailed  study  of  the  most  improved 
methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches,  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  education,  and  actual  teaching  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  principal  and  in  the  presence  of 
experienced  critic  teachers. 

The  graduates  of  the  school,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
done  very  commendable  work  since  their  appointment  to 
schools  in  the  city.  Such  inexperienced  teachers  do,  as  a 
rule,  a  good  deal  better  teaching  the  first  year  than  they 
ordinarily  would,  without  such  previous  training,  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  The  course  in  this  school  is  very  short, 
and  may  perhaps  wisely  be  extended  in  years  to  come.  The 
instruction,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  so  in  a  one  years' 
course,  is  thorough  and  is  also  of  the  right  kind  and  quality. 
The  students  are  trained  to  know,  and  to  demand  of  them- 
selves, a  reason  for  every  method  and  device  they  employ 
in  teaching,  and  are  taught  how  to  study  children  in  a 
scientific  way  from  an  educational  standpoint.  This  habit 
and  attitude  of  mind  is  worth  more  than  knowledge,  and 
gives  them  the  power  of  unlimited  professional  growth  in 
after  years. 

THE  CITY  LIBRARY. 

It  is  proper  that  there  should  be  made  in  this  report  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  the  public  schools  owe 
to  our  large  city  library,  and  to  our  honored  librarian  for 
his  courtesies  towards  the  schools  in  allowing  teachers  and 
pupils  all  possible  opportunities  for  making  use  of  such 
books  as  bear  on  their  school  work.  Text-books  and  such 
reference  books  as  are  constantly  needed,  must  be  furnished 
to  the  schools  for  permanent  use  by  the  school  department. 
But  there  is  a  large  number  of  books  furnishing  valuable 
and  exceedingly  interesting  information  bearing  directly 
on  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools ;  such  books  are 
needed  only  for  a  limited  time  and  can  be  furnished  by  the 
city  library.  It  would  be  an  unusual  thing  to  visit  any  of 
our  grammar  schools  without  finding  on  the  desks  of  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  some  volume  or  volumes  from 
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the  public  library,  placed  there  for  the  pupils  to  consult. 
The  matter  of  gaining  additional  information  on  their 
lessons,  is,  however,  scarcely  of  more  importance  and  value 
to  pupils  than  the  taste  they  form  for  good  reading  through 
these  books  (usually  far  more  interesting  than  their  text- 
books) and  the  habit  which  they  form  of  looking  to  the 
public  library  for  pleasure  and  entertainment  which  they 
might  otherwise  seek  amidst  less  elevating  associations. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Valuation  of  the  city,  1890,  $14,493,633  00 

Value  of  all  school  property,   812,140  44 

Value  of  books,  apparatus,  coal,  etc.,  ....  29,435  47 
Current  expenditures  (including  ordinary  repairs),  .  152,070  80 
Per  cent,  of  same  to  valuation,       .....  .0034 


Appropriation  for    current  expenses    (not  including 

repairs),  $141,000  00 

Receipts  :  Tuition  from  non-resident  pupils,  $768  49 

Materials  sold,  etc.,  116  51 

  885  00 

Transfer  from  contingent  fund,  ....  625  00 


$142,510  00 

Expenditures  as  below,   142,510  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  Day  school  teachers,   101,792  75 

Salaries  of  Evening  school  teachers,      ....  2,696  50 

Salary  of  Evening  Drafting  school  teacher,         .       .  505  00 

Salary  of  Evening  Drawing  school  teacher,           .       .  267  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent,   3,500  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent's  clerk,   662  50 

Salaries  of  Truant  Officers,   925  00 

Salary  of  School-house  Agent,   900  00 

Salaries  of  Janitors,   9,470  17 

Text-books,  regular,   5,033  43 

Text-books,  supplementary,   750  75 

Miscellaneous  school  supplies,   3,859  44 

Kindergarten  material,   341  46 

Maps,  charts,  and  globes,       .       .       .       .       .       .  142  73 

Models  and  casts,   76  82 

Reference  books,   469  29 

Teachers'  supplies,   156  24 

Evening  Drafting  school  supplies,         ....  52  85 

Evening  Drawing  school  supplies,         ....  45  70 

Apparatus  for  High  school  laboratory   412  34 

Chemicals  for  High  school  laboratory,  .       .       .       .  119  33 

Advertising,   60  71 


Amount  carried  forward,  $132,240  01 
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Amount  brought,  forward,  $132,240  01 

Printing  and  blanks,   575  74 

Diplomas  (for  High  and  Training  schools),  .       .       .  110  75 

Office  supplies,   179  91 

Postage  and  telegrams,   189  79 

Freight  and  express,   358  02 

Horse-hire  and  traveling  expenses,        ....  305  96 

Taking  school  census  (including  blanks  used),     .       .  241  50 

Janitors'  supplies,   232  15 

Miscellaneous  school-house  furnishings,        .       .       .  255  30 

Cleaning  school-houses,   75  44 

Fitting  up  quarters  for  Evening  Drawing  school,  .  43  57 

Care  of  pianos,   19  36 

Lawn  dressing,   118  90 

Watering  streets,   136  00 

Telephone  rental  (11  mos.),   36  67 

Fuel,   6,557  97 

Gas,       .    305  04 

Fire-proof  safe  for  Superintendent's  office,     .       .       .  205  00 

Type  writer,   90  00 

Incidentals,     .........  232  92 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year,     ....      $142,510  00 


SCHOOL— HOUSE  REPAIRS.  , 

Appropriation,   $9,000  00 

Receipts,   84  40 

Transfer  from  contingent  fund,    .*             .       .       .  500  00 


$9,584  40 

Expenditures,  $9,560  80 

Balance  unexpended,       ....  23  60 

 $9,584  40 

Average  cost  per  scholar  for  day  schools,  including 

ordinary  repairs  (based  on  average  attendance),     .  $28.52 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Balance  unexpended  December  10,  1889,  .  .  .  $1,103  98 
Appropriation  for  one  year, — from  April  1,  1890,  to 

April  1,  1891,   4,000  00 

Receipts,   35  91 


$5,139  89 
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Expenditures,  as  below,  ....  $3,978  62 
Balance  unexpended,  to  account  of  1891,      .  1,161  27 

 $5,139  89 

Salaries  of  instructors,   $1,620  00 

General  equipment,   191  56 

General  material,    39  95 

Joining  equipment,        .......  92  91 

Joining  material,   68  09 

Wood-working  equipment,   47  33 

Wood-working  material,   23  32 

Carving  equipment,   87  30 

Carving  material,    2  47 

Iron-molding  equipment,       ......  75  03 

Iron-molding  material,   2  50 

*Iron-finishing  equipment,     ......  1,291  15 

Iron-finishing  material,   6  27 

Forging  equipment,   7  77 

Forging  material,   75 

Drawing  equipment,      .......  20  28 

Drawing  material,   15  94 

Heat,   140  82 

Gas,   51  25 

Fuel  for  engine,   86  50 

Incidentals,   107  43 


Total  expenditures  for  the  year,  ....         $3,978  62 
EXPENDITURES  ON  NEW  SCHOOL— HOUSES. 

The  expenditures  on  new  school-houses  during  the  year 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

Jefferson  Avenue,   $2,517  46 

Alden  Street,                                                   .       .  4,083  66 

Charles  Street,   4,254  58 

Buckingham,   7,449  94 

Pynchon,                                                               .  30,638  03 


$48,943  67 


*  The  principal  items  included  in  the  expenditures  for  Iron-finishing  Equipment 
($1,291.15)  are  the  following:  One  G-foot  lathe,  one  4-foot  planer,  one  20-inch  drill 
press,  fourS^-inch  swivel  vises,  four  sets  vise  tools,  one  forge,  one  anvil,  one  set  forg- 
ing tools  ;  also  an  assortment  of  drills. 
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The  Jefferson  Avenue  building  was  commenced  i  in 
1888 ;  the  Alden  Street  and  Charles  Street  buildings  in 
1889;  the  Buckingham  and  Pynchon  buildings  during  the 
past  year. 


ALTERATIONS  AND  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  principal  expenditures  under  this  head  have  been 


the  following: — 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  Elm  Street  school,  $3,497  73 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  High  school,      .  3,150  00 

Removing  sewer  and  relaying  walks  at  High  school,    .  2,488  27 

Fire  prevention  and  escapes,   6,681  02 

Remodeling  building  on  Vernon  street  for  city  offices,  .  1,223  07 


$17,040  09 


STATISTICS. 


POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  city,  U.  S.  Census,  1890,  .       .       .  44,164 
Number  of  children  in  the  city  (according  to  school 
census,  May  1,  1890)  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,   7,054 

Distributed  by  wards  as  follows : — 

Ward  One,         .    2,083     Ward  Five,  .  1,656 

Ward  Two,         .      475     Ward  Six,  .  553 

Ward  Three,       .      761     Ward  Seven,  .  429 

Ward  Four,        .      584     Ward  Eight,  .  513 


School  population  of  the  city  for  the  six  years  from 
1885  to  1890,  inclusive  :  — 

1885           6,330        1887           6,516        1889   6,935 

1886           6,472        1888           6,416        1890   7,054 

The  apparent  falling  off  in  1888  was  probably  due  to 
imperfections  in  the  census. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  occupied,      ....  31 

Number  of  rooms  (not  including  recitation  rooms),     .  119 
Distributed  as  follows  : — 

High  school  rooms,   7 

Grammar  rooms,  Grades  IV-IX,  ....  53 

Primary  rooms,  Grades  I-III,      ....  59 
(Exclusive  of  eight  ungraded  schools.) 

Number  of  recitation  rooms  used,        ....  22 

Number  of  assembly  halls  used,   7 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  steam,       .       .  10 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  hot  air  furnaces,  10 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  coal  stoves,       .  11 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  High  school,  men,     .....  3 

Teachers  in  High  school,  women,         ....  11 

Teachers  in  Grammar  grades,  men,      ....  5 

Teachers  in  Grammar  grades,  women,  ....  54 

Teachers  in  Primary  grades,  women,     ....  67 

Teachers  in  Mixed  grades,  women,     ....  12 

Teachers  in  Evening  schools,  men,        ....  6 

Teachers  in  Evening  schools,  women,   ....  14 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drafting  school,   ....  1 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drawing  school,   ....  1 

Special  teachers,  women,   4 

PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  schools 

for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1890,       .       .  6,455 

Increase  for  the  year,  290 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Day  schools,    .  5,180 

Increase  for  the  year,  198 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Day  schools,     .       .       .  4,814 

Increase  for  the  year,  193 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  based  on  average  number 

belonging,   92.9 

Increase  for  the  year,   .2 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Evening  schools,  .  580 

Increase  for  the  year,  158 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  schools,      .       .  119 

Increase  for  the  year,  14 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Evening  Drafting 

school,   209 
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Increase  for  the  year,  10 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  Evening  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing school,   .  97 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  from  the  Grammar  schools  into  the  High 
school,  all  the  pupils  recommended  by  the  principals  of  the 
Grammar  schools  were  admitted  without  examination. 


Number 

Recommended 

Not 

Schools. 

in  Class. 

and  Admitted. 

Kecommei 

Central  Street, 

34 

28 

6 

Elm  Street,  . 

38 

34 

4 

Hooker, 

35 

35 

•  • 

Indian  Orchard, 

6 

6 

Oak  Street, 

49 

37 

12 

Worthington  Street, 

21 

21 

183 

161 

22 

At  the  two  examinations  for  admission  into  High  school, 
in  June  and  September,  there  were  twenty-nine  candidates 
as  follows  : — 

Examined.  Admitted. 
From  city  Grammar  schools,        ...     13  3 

From  private  schools,  7 

Non-residents,  9  5 

29  8 

The  following  table  shows  the  standing  of  the  several 
classes,  admitted  as  above,  upon  leaving  the  Grammar 
schools,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  in  the  High 


school : — 

Upon  leaving  First  term 

Grammar  schools.  in  High  school 

Central  Street,        ....           88.0  86.4 

Elm  Street,                                             86.7  83.3 

Hooker,                                                 85.8  81.7 

Oak  Street,      .....           85.5  84.8 

Worthington  Street,       .       .       .           85.2  85.0 

86.2  84.2 
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The  graduating  class  from  this  school,  in  June,  num- 
bered forty-five — forty  in  the  regular  four  years'  courses, 
and  five  in  the  two  years'  business  course. 


TRUANCY. 

The  principal  statistics  of  the  truant  officers'  annual 
report  are  as  follows  : — 


1889. 

1890. 

.Number  of  visits  to  schools  and  school  build- 

1,374 

1,304 

Number  of  visits  to  families,  .... 

ooO 

OOft 

2.1b 

Number  of  visits  to  mercantile,  mechanical, 

and  manufacturing  establishments, 

1J1 

1  QQ 

loo 

Number  of  children  found  employed  without 

0 

q 
O 

Number  of  children  found  about  the  streets, 

454 

372 

Number  of  above  not  attending  any  school, 

43 

22 

Number  of  above  returned  to  school, 

40 

21 

Number  of  children  truants,  .... 

169 

141 

9,9,5 

187 

Number  of  truants  placed  on  probation, 

19 

14 

Number  of  truants  arrested  for  habitual  tru- 

8 

4 

Number  of  truants  prosecuted  and  convicted, 

8 

4 

Number  of  truants  sent  to  the  county  truant 

6 

4 

Number  of  truants  whose  sentences  were  sus- 

2 

0 

Number  of  cases  of  disturbing  public  schools 

investigated,  

5 

4 

In  addition  to  the  above,  seven  others,  having  bad  records 
as  truants,  were  found  guilty  of  other  offenses,  and  were 
sentenced :  One  to  the  Lyman  school  at  Westboro  ;  two  to 
the  State  Primary  school  at  Monson  ;  four  were  placed  in 
homes,  outside  of  Springfield. 

There  were  three  cases  of  truancy  at  Indian  Orchard  the 
past  year. 

The  number  of  boys  from  this  city  at  present  in  the 
Hampden  County  truant  school,  on  Armory  street  in  this 
city,  is  four ;  the  number  that  have  been  in  said  school 
during  some  portion  of  the  year,  eight. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  27,  1890. 


[The  "  number  registered  "  includes  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school 
during  any  portion  of  the  year,  including  transfers  to  and  from  the  room,  by 
promotions,  consolidation  of  schools,  etc.] 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

GRADES. 

Number 
Registered. 

Average 
Membership. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

High, 

Wm.  W.  Colburn,  Prin., 

345 

306.9 

295.6 

96.3 

Edward  H.  Smiley, 

Wm.  Orr,  Jr., 

Florence  Warren, 

Ethel  P.  Sherman, 

Lizzie  K.  Price, 

Rose  M.  Ladd, 

Sarah  W.  Heard, 

Mary  D.  Harmon, 

Alice  M.  Wing, 

Fannie  C.  Gay  lord, 

Mrs.  Augusta  J.  C.  Beach, 

Jeanne  J.  Stutz, 

E.  C.  Klipstein, 

Elm  Street, 

Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prin., 

11 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

IX 

49 

41.6 

39.4 

94.9 

10 

Clara  A.  Wood, 

VIII 

45 

41.2 

39.0 

94.6 

9 

Anna  P.  Brown, 

VII 

44 

38.5 

36.0 

93.4 

8 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VI-VII 

45 

38.9 

36.7 

94.4 

7 

Elizabeth  J.  Steele, 

VI 

44 

36.6 

33.8 

93.3 

6 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

V-VI 

46 

36.3 

34.2 

94.2 

5 

Chloe  St.  John, 

V 

47 

38.0 

35.5 

93.2 

4 

Fannie  Brooks, 

V 

48 

37.4 

34.9 

93.5 

3 

Florence  E.  Abbe, 

IV 

58 

41.2 

37.3 

90.0 

2 

Mattie  J.  Gillette, 

IV 

57 

44.8 

40.5 

90.4 

1 

Helen  E.  Tilton, 

IV 

54 

46.1 

42.5 

92.1 

Hooker, 

J.  DwightStratton,Prin., 

9 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

VIII-IX 

51 

45.2 

44.1 

97.6 

8 

Mrs.  Fannie  Winchester, 

VIII 

50 

43.5 

42.3 

97.2 

7 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Davis, 

VII 

57 

40.8 

39.0 

95.7 

6 

Clara  A.  Savage, 

VI-VII 

51 

40.8 

39.2 

96.0 

5 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

VI 

62 

43.0 

41.5 

97.1 

4 

S.  Ellen  Robertson, 

V 

62 

40.8 

38.2 

93.5 

3 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

V 

59 

43.9 

41.9 

95.6 

2 

Charlotte  A.  Porter, 

IV 

58 

43.7 

41.7 

95.5 

1 

Abba  W.  Field, 

IV 

68 

43.5 

41.4 

95.2 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 



GRADES. 

Number 
Registered. 

Average 
Membership. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Oak  Street, 

Harriet  C.  Emerson, 

Prin., 

9 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mumford, 

IX 

73 

58.0 

56.0 

96.5 

8 

Elizabeth  E.  Williams, 

VIII 

57 

44.5 

42.0 

94.3 

Emeline  A.  Browne, 

VIII 

53 

43.3 

41.0 

94.2 

J 

Sara  B.  Clark, 

VII 

55 

44.4 

41.6 

93.6 

5 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  King, 

VII 

50 

41.0 

38.2 

93.1 

4 

Addie  Dodge, 

VI 

63 

47.2 

44.4 

94.1 

3 

Mary  A.  Bodnrtha, 

V 

62 

45.6 

42.4 

92.9 

2 

Elizabeth  K.  Wood  worth, 

rv-v 

60 

47.7 

43.8 

91.9 

1 

Nellie  R.  Davidson, 

IV 

60 

45.1 

41.8 

92.8 

Central 

Street, 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 

9 

Ruby  E.  Harding, 

VIII-IX 

71 

65.3 

62  6 

96.0 

8 

Harriet  H.  Lane, 

VII 

52 

47.3 

45.6 

96.0 

7 

Josephine  M.  Bannon, 

VI 

59 

45.2 

42.6 

94.4 

6  Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

V 

67 

45.3 

41.5 

91.7 

5 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Whitney, 

rv-v 

61 

48.9 

45.7 

93.4 

4 

Kate  A.  Chaffee, 

IV 

59 

51.2 

46.6 

91.0 

3  Mary  D.  Colburn, 

III-IV 

56 

51.4 

48.0 

93.0 

2 

Mary  A.  Curtis, 

II-III 

74 

52.6 

49.0 

93.2 

1 

Jennie  M.  Skinner, 

I 

145 

66.7 

59.4 

89.0 

1 

Florence  B.  Humpage, 

Asst., 

Worthington 

Street, 

Sam'l  D.  Sherwood,  Prin. 

9 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

VIII-IX 

58 

48.7 

46.5 

96.0 

8 

Emma  R.  Cbapin, 

VII 

43 

34.4 

31.9 

92.3 

7 

Sara  P.  Smith, 

VI 

i 

'to  •  J. 

42. 6 

il^t  ■  o 

6 

Eleanor  H.  Kirk, 

V 

40 

32.0 

3o!o 

92.3 

5 

Annie  L.  Towne, 

V 

49 

41.2 

37.3 

90.6 

4 

Anna  C.  Perkins, 

IV 

61 

44.3 

41.0 

92.6 

3 

Annie  S.  Dibble, 

III 

57 

38.4 

36J 

94.0 

2 

Minnie  J.  Kunle, 

II 

79 

56.6 

51.8 

91.4 

1 

Sarah  C.  Edgar, 

I 

107 

64.5 

59.0 

91.5 

1 

Mary  E.  O'Neill,  Asst., 

I 

Indian 

Orchard, 

Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 

5 

Eva  J.  Nelson, 

Adv. 

13 

10.4 

9.6 

92.3 

5 

Susie  0.  Chandler, 

VI-IX 

80 

64.8 

61.5 

95.9 

4 

Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 

IV-V 

51 

39.3 

38.4 

97.7 

3 

Mary  L.  Wight, 

III-IV 

55 

36.8 

35.9 

97.0 

2 

Faith  E.  Martin, 

II-III 

61 

42.9 

40.6 

94.9 

1 

Li  11a  G.  Richmond, 

I 

102 

60.3 

54.1 

89.3 

1 

Alice  S.  Makepeace, 

Asst., 

I 

Tapley, 

8 

E.  M.  Reed,  Prin., 

7 

Anna  L.  Rice, 

VI-VII 

47 

39.7 

36.3 

94.0 

6 

Fannie  A.  Stebbins, 

V-VI 

58 

43.2 

40.3 

90.3 

5 

Annie  E.  Passenger, 

IV-V 

61 

45.0 

41.9 

93.1 

4 

Fanny  M.  Vilas, 

III-IV 

59 

45.8 

43.0 

93.9 

3 

Alexcenah  Thomas, 

II-III 

50 

42.4 

40.1 

94.7 

2 

Sophia  W.  Janes, 

I-II 

63 

45.7 

42.3 

92.0 

1 

Georgia  M.  Glines, 

I 

115 

74.2 

67.9 

91.7 

1 

Mary  E.  Garrett, 

I 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

GRADES. 

Number 
Registered. 

Average 
Membership. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Alden  Street, 

4 

Louise  F.  El  well,  Prin., 

Ill 

51 

43.2 

40.0 

92.6 

3 

Nellie  L.  Maher, 

II-III 

54 

37.9 

35.8 

94.6 

o 
Z 

Anna  F.  Fronk, 

I-II 

&7 
Oi 

AA  1 

4U.  o 

on  7 

1 

Hattie  M.  Elwell, 

I 

97 

64.5 

58.3 

90.3 

1 

Cora  M.  Braley,  Asst., 

I 

Auburn 

Street, 

4 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 

III-IV 

51 

38.2 

30.4 

95.0 

3 

Amy  M.  Billings, 

II-III 

62 

37.2 

35.1 

94.3 

2 

Edith  A.  Strickland, 

I-II 

66 

35.1 

32.3 

92.0 

1 

Georgia  A.  Hodskins, 

I 

94 

43.8 

39.8 

90.8 

Bridge 

Street, 

3 

Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prin., 

III 

52 

31.9 

30.4 

95.3 

Rosalie  F.  Byrne, 

oo 

24.6 

23.4 

1 

Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 

I 

73 

40.2 

36.1 

89.8 

Charles 

Street 

4 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Williams 

Prin., 

III-IV 

54 

37.3 

35.0 

93.9 

3 

Alice  D.  Graham, 

II-III 

64 

35.6 

33.2 

93.4 

2 

Mary  F.  Corcoran, 

I-II 

67 

37.6 

34.4 

91.1 

1 

Maggie  F.  Brennan, 

79 

39.8 

36.0 

90.6 

Court  Street, 

2 

Martha  F.  Harmon,  Prin. 

II-III 

96 

58.3 

53.7 

92.1 

2 

Helen  F.  Hardy,  Asst., 

I-II 

1 

Kate  F.  Mozart, 

x 

ok  n 

Q1  A. 

East  Union 

Street, 

4 

Adaline  McKechnie,Prin. 

III-IV 

46 

30.9 

29.0 

94.0 

6 

Jeannie  C.  McKechnie 

TT  TIT 

11— 111 

Q/l  Q 

on  O 

QO  A 

2 

Annie  E.  Smith, 

I-II 

56 

39.2 

35.6 

90.9 

1 

Harriet  A.  Oatley, 

I 

94 

52.3 

47.4 

90.6 

1 

Lottie  M.  Reed,  Asst., 

J 

Emery 

Street, 

4 

Ellen  M.  Miller,  Prin., 

III 

50 

34.0 

30.2 

95.0 

o 
O 

Kate  Fitzpatrick, 

III 

00 

W .  1 

07  O 

1 

2 

TCffip  M  Wilcox 

TT 
11 

55 

36.3 

33.7 

92.9 

1 

Josephine  M.  Bartlett, 

I 

74 

39.8 

37.0 

93.0 

Jefferson 

Avenue, 

4 

Margaret  C.  Bickett, 

Prin. 

III-IV 

47 

38.0 

35.5 

93.0 

3 

Ella  J.  Jones 

II-III 

56 

40.1 

36.2 

90.0 

2 

Mary  W.  Allis, 

I-II 

107 

41.7 

38.2 

91.0 

1 

Hattie  E.  Wood, 

I 

111 

48.0 

43.6 

91.0 

School  Street 

1 

Carrie  A.  Dutton  Prin. 

I-III 

59 

49.5 

44.8 

90.4 

1 

JJ 

Strickland, 

4 

Mary  E.  Daboll,  Prin., 

III 

64 

48.9 

45.5 

92.7 

3 

tJ\JLlLll\J   -Li  •    A  Jyj  VV  ILltAiLl  j 

II-III 

62 

44.4 

41.5 

93.5 

2 

Kate  L.  Colton, 

I-II 

57 

43.5 

40.2 

92.4 

1 

Lydia  J.  Chapin, 

I 

109 

61.3 

56.0 

91.0 

1 

M.  E.  Frothingham,  Asst. 

I 

West  Union 

4 

Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

III 

83 

63.0 

59.0 

93.6 

Street, 

4 

Mattie  J.  Lincoln,  Asst., 

II-III 

3 

Eliza  J.  Hooker, 

II 

81 

45.5 

41.2 

90.4 

2 

Jennie  C.  Prentice, 

I 

74 

43.0 

39.5 

91.8 

1 

Fannie  A.  Lewis, 

I 

112 

740 

67.9 

91.7 

1 

Minnie  A.  Mathison,Asst. 

superintendent's  report 
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SCHOOLS. 


York  Street, 


Armory 

Street, 


Bright  wood, 


Parker 


Street 


Carlisle, 

Dry  Bridge, 
Five  Mile 

Pond 
Glenwood, 
Long  Hill, 
Sixteen 

Acres 
Wachogue, 
White  Street 

Evening 

Schools, 
Elm  Street, 


Indian 

Orchard, 


Sixteen 


Acres 


Drafting, 
Drawing, 


TEACHERS. 


4  Lizzie  A.  Beggs.  Prin., 

y  Lillian  A.  Twichell, 

2  ,Mary  B.  Judd, 

1  Flora  L.  Thurston, 

2  |Mrs.  Kate  Taylor,  Prin. 
Margaret  E.  Cruse, 

3  Allie  G.  Axtelle,  Prin. 
2  Selena  F.  Benoit, 

1  Alzada  L.  Stacy, 

2  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Haviland 
Prin., 

1  A.  Louisa  Hatch 

Bessie  DeW.  Mershon, 

Jennie  E.  Cooley, 

Nora  A.  Donohue, 
Edna  M.  Williams, 
Minnie  D.  Burt, 

Carrie  S.  Porter, 
Emma  L.  Clark, 
Ida  F.  Farrar, 


Elias  Brookings,  Prin. 
Sam'l  D.  Sherwood, 
John  W.  Provost, 
Arthur  H.  Gardner, 
Alice  S.  Makepeace, 
Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Ellen  P.  Fenton, 
Kate  Taylor, 
Carrie  A.  Thurston, 
Nellie  MeQuade, 
Katharine  A.  Burns, 
Agnes  Howard, 

Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Richardson, 
Lilla  G.  Richmond, 
Mary  L.  Wight, 
Jean  R.  Richmond, 
C.  Mahcl  Reynolds, 

Carrie  S.  Porter, 

Edward  E.  Hoi  ton, 
Alice  F.  Willard, 


GRADES 


^2  CD 


HI 

II-  III 
I-II 

I 

IV-VI 

I-  III 

III-  V 

II-  III 
I 


II-IV 

I 

Ungraded 


58 
69 
83 
92 

41 
54 

41 

53 
51) 


51 

48 

39 

32 

24 
39 
23 

31 
37 
24 


359 


160 


209 
97 


43.0 
44.2 
46.7 
44.7 

25.1 
33.7 

31. 

39.6 

33.6 


25.4 
25.1 

21.6 

19.9 

12.8 
18.0 
10. 


17.9  16.3 
17.3  14.9 
17.8  14.9 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  27,  1890. 
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6 

> 

> 
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U 
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a 
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< 
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Alden  Street,  .... 

4 

219 

5 

269 

190.3 

174.8 

91.8 

2 

17 

Armory  Street, 

2 

112 

2 

95 

58.8 

56.2 

95.4 

Auburn  Street,  .... 

4 

195 

4 

273 

154.2 

143.6 

yo.  1 

4 

6 

Bridge  Street,  .... 

3 

135 

3 

183 

96.6 

89.8 

92.8 

11 

7 

Bright  wood,  

3 

115 

3 

153 

105.1 

94.3 

89.7 

1 

11 

Carlisle,  

1 

42 

1 

39 

21.8 

18.6 

85.8 

1 

1 

Central  Street,  .... 

9 

464 

11 

644 

474.3 

440.9 

93.0 

6 

16 

Charles  Street,  .... 

4 

192 

4 

264 

150.3 

138.6 

90.5 

41 

35 

Court  Street,  .... 

2 

118 

3 

158 

93.3 

85.7 

92.2 

6 

20 

Dry  Bridge,  

1 

40 

1 

32 

19.9 

15.1 

75.8 

7 

East  Union  Street, 

4 

215 

5 

247 

157.1 

144.3 

91.7 

*8 

29 

Elm  Street,  

11 

539 

12 

537 

440.6 

409.7 

94.9 

33 

66 

Emery  Street,  .... 

4 

181 

4 

234 

150.0 

138.0 

91.8 

8 

15 

Five  Mile  Pond,   .    .  . 

1 

10 

1 

24 

12.8 

12.2 

93.9 

Glen  wood  

1 

25 

1 

39 

18.6 

17.0 

90.5 

'4 

High  School,  .... 

7 

387 

14 

345 

306.9 

295.6 

96.2 

i 

Hooker,  

9 

441 

10 

518 

384.0 

369.0 

96.1 

26 

18 

Indian  Orchard,    .    .  . 

5 

298 

8 

362 

253.8 

239.8 

93.9 

2 

13 

Jefferson  Avenue,     .  . 

4 

196 

4 

321 

167.7 

153.5 

91.5 

21 

Long  Hill  

1 

30 

1 

23 

10.6 

9.8 

92.5 

Oak  Street,  

9 

445 

10 

533 

416.7 

391.1 

93.9 

17 

78 

Parker  Street,  .... 

2 

88 

2 

99 

50.5 

46.1 

91.1 

1 

7 

School  Street,  .... 

1 

52 

2 

59 

49.6 

44.8 

90.4 

1 

5 

Sixteen  Acres,  .... 

1 

30 

1 

31 

17.8 

16.2 

91.2 

Strickland,  

4 

224 

5 

292 

198.1 

183.2 

92.5 

5 

28 

Tapley  

8 

362 

9 

459 

335.9 

312.6 

93.0 

3 

34 

Wachogue,  

1 

18 

1 

37 

17.3 

14.9 

86.5 

i3 

8 
54 

West  Union  Street,  .  . 

4 

245 

6 

350 

225.5 

207.6 

92.1 

White  Street,  .... 

1 

40 

1 

24 

17.8 

14*9 

83.7 

14 

Worthington  Street,  .  . 

9 

473 

11 

545 

405.2 

376.0 

92.7 

22 

25 

York  Street,  .... 

4 

216 

4 

302 

178.6 

159.7 

89.4 

7 

26 

124 

6147 

149 

7491 

5179.7 

4813.6 

92.9 

219 

565 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  disbursements 
to  the  several  schools  : — 


Text-Books 

Reference  Books 

and 

and 

Supplies. 

Teachers'  Supplies 

Alden  Street,       .  . 

.  $209.02 

$67.43 

Armory  Street, 

132.98 

8.76 

Auburn  Street, 

85.74 

16.60 

Bridge  Street, 

93.64 

10.40 

Brightwood, 

185.26 

9.58 

Carlisle,  .... 

32.47 

6.31 

Central  Street, 

.  1,020.01 

56.58 

Charles  Street, 

139.67 

17.01 

Court  Street, 

84.51 

11.78 

Dry  Bridge,  .... 

18.60 

.85 

East  Union  Street, 

121.16 

15.75 

Elm  Street, 

964.86 

52.54 

Emery  Street, 

105.91 

22.40 

Five  Mile  Pond,  . 

20.70 

4.35 

Glenwood,  .... 

41.10 

3.53 

TT  •     1      O    1_  1 

High  School, 

.  1,337.47 

60.38 

Hooker,  .... 

893.58 

48.57 

Indian  Orchard,  . 

395.58 

35.11 

Jefferson  Avenue, 

335.04 

57.40 

Long  Hill,  .... 

29.97 

4.72 

Oak  Street,  .... 

.  1,021.42 

45.70 

Parker  Street, 

63.86 

2.25 

School  Street, 

41.40 

3.14 

Sixteen  Acres, 

47.28 

3.48 

Strickland,  .... 

1  OO  TO 

loo. 72 

OO  OO 

22.28 

Tapley,  .... 

.  666.48 

41.45 

Wachogue,  .... 

41.69 

5.36 

West  Union  Street, 

.  139.07 

11.14 

White  Street, 

30.71 

6.20 

Worthington  Street,  . 

.  673.91 

49.58 

York  Street, 

.  105.45 

16.24 

Elm  Street  Evening,  . 

86.50 

Indian  Orchard  Evening, 

15.80 

Drafting, 

52.85 

Drawing  

38.10 

32        superintendent's  report. 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled  (day  pupils  only)  : — 

For  text-books  and  supplies,  11.229 

For  reference  books  and  teachers'  supplies,  ....  .095 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORTS 

OF  THE 

School  Committee  and  Superintendent, 

For  tHe:  Year  1891. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1891. 


EDWARD  S.  BRADFORD,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 


TERM  BXPIBBS. 

At  Lar< 

L. — J AJUJliH   u.  Jv/UlNoUJN, 

Dec.  dl,  loyl. 

883  Union  street. 

Ward 

1. 

—HARLAN  P.  STONE,    .    .  . 

515  Chestnut  street. 

Doc.  31,  1891. 

Ward 

2. 

—♦GEO.  H.  BLELOCH,    .    .  . 

148  Chestnut  street. 

.     Doc.  31,  1891. 

Ward 

3. 

—ADELAIDE  A.  CALKINS,  . 

14  Maple  street. 

.     Doc.  31,  1892. 

W  A  RD 

4. 

—CLARK  W.  BRYAN,     .    .  . 

00  Temple  street. 

.     Dec.  31,  1892. 

Ward 

5. 

— ELLEN  B.  MERRIAM,     .  . 

773  State  street. 

.     D.ec.  31,  1892. 

Ward 

6. 

-WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS,      .  . 

200  Maple  street. 

.     Dec.  31,  1893. 

Ward 

7. 

— EDWARD  0.  ROBINSON,  . 

273  Central  street. 

.    Doc.  31,  1893. 

Ward 

8 

—HENRY  K.  WIGHT,     .    .  . 

Indian  Orchard. 

.     Doc.  31,  1893. 

CHAIRMAN, 

EDWARD  S.  BRADFORD,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

BARLAN  P.  STONE. 

SECRETARY, 

WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS. 

Deceased. 


■6  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 

^Office,  47  Vernon  street  ;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.; 
Saturdays,  from  10  A.  m.  to  1  P.  M. 


CLERK, 

WILLIAM  K.  WOOD. 
Office  hours,  S  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 


SCHOOLHOUSE  AGENT, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL. 
Office,  47  Vernon  street  ;  office  hours,  8.30  a.  m.  to  10  A.  m. 


TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Office,  47  Vernon  street  ;  office  hours,  12  M.  to  1  p.  m.  ;  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  6  to  7.30. 


M.  W.  NEED  HAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  FOR  i8gi. 


High  School  : 

Mrs.  CALKINS,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mr.  BRYAN. 

Hooker  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  STONE. 

Elm  Street  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Worthington  Street  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  JOHNSON. 

Central  Street  Group  of  Schools  : 
Dr.  ROBINSON. 

Harrows  Group'  of  Schools  : 
Mrs.  MERRIAM. 

Indian  Orchard  Group  of  Schools: 
Mr.  WIGHT. 

Ungraded  Schools  : 
Dr.  ROBINSON  and  Mr.  BLELOCH. 

Evening  Schools : 
Mr.  JOHNSON. 

Manual  Training  School: 
Messrs.  JOHNSON,  BRYAN  and  BLELOCH. 

Normal  Training  School  : 
Mrs.  CALKINS,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mr.  BLELOCH. 

Text-books  and  Supplies  : 
Messrs.  .BRYAN,  WIGHT  and  SIMONS. 

Salaries  : 

Messrs.  SIMONS,  STONE  and  WIGHT. 

Repairs  : 

Messrs.  STONE,  BRYAN  and  JOHNSON. 
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Penmanship  : 
Messrs.  WIGHT,  JOHNSON  and  SIMONS. 

*    Drawing  and  Drafting : 
Messrs.  BLELOCH,  SIMON'S  and  ROBINSON. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Schools: 
Mrs.  MERRIAM,  Mr.  STONE  and  Dr.  ROBINSON. 

Music  : 

Mr.  BLELOCH,  Mrs.  MERRtAM  and  Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Sewing : 

Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mrs.  CALKINS. 


REPORT  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

FOR  1891. 


Springfield,  December  21, 1891. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  as  well  as  legal  requirements, 
the  Board  to  whom  the  citizens  of  this  city  entrust  the  care 
of  their  Public  Educational  Institutions,  present  their  annual* 
report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year ; 
prefacing  the  statistical  report  of  the  Superintendent  with  a 
general  outline  of  school  work  and  accommodations,  together 
with  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  needs  of  the  near  future. 

The  present  year  began  with  a  crowded  condition  in  some 
of  our  school  buildings,  mainly  in  the  Hill  districts,  which 
condition  has  been  relieved  by  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  Buckingham  school  building,  as  far  as  that  section  is 
concerned;  but  the  same  conditions  are  again  confronting  us 
in  other  sections  of  the  city.  In  Ward  One,  the  Hooker  school 
began  the  fall  term  with  more  scholars  than  seats ;  the  old 
Auburn  street  building  is  overflowing,  and  the  Jefferson  ave- 
nue building  has  its  full  complement,  so  that  if  the  growth  of 
population  in  that  ward  is  kept  up  for  the  next  twelve 
months  to  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  twelve  months  past,  it 
will  become  an  absolute  necessity  to  provide  increased 
accommodations  for  school  purposes.  In  Ward  Four  a  petition, 
from  a  large  number  of  residents  of  that  ward  for  a  new  school 
building,  has  been  presented.  There  is  strong  need  of  a  new 
and  larger  building  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  one  on  the 
corner  of  School  and  High  streets.  In  Wards  Six  and  Seven  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  and  prospective  development  of 
property  on  Blake's  Hill  and  the  neighborhood  of  Forest 
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Park  will,  in  the  very  near  future,  call  for  still  further  outlay 
in  buildings  in  that  section. 

The  Committee  on  City  Property,  who  have  in  charge  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  repairs  of  old  ones,  have 
had  a  laborious  year  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties.  They 
have  completed  and  opened  for  use  two  new  and  beautiful 
buildings,  which  in  every  respect  are  models  of  their  kind, 
and  so  arranged,  as  far  as  light,  ventilation,  heating  appara- 
tus, seating  accommodations  and  sanitary  arrangements  are 
concerned,  as  to  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  further  improve- 
ment, while  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  their  exterior  at  once 
attract  the  attention  and  demand  the  admiration  of  all  who 
look  upon  them. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools  in 
Ward  Five,  it  was  decided  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  erect  a 
new  grammar  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester  Park.  In 
accordance  with  that  decision  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  State 
street  and  Eastern  avenue  was  purchased,  and  upon  it  has 
been  erected  the  elegant  twelve-room  building,  which,  in 
honor  of  one  of  our  best  beloved  and  respected  citizens,  one 
who  is  venerated  and  esteemed  by  all  classes  and  ages,  for 
his  kindliness  of  heart,  his  spotless  character  and  his  life- 
long service  in  the  cause  of  education,  spiritual  and  moral  as 
well  as  mental,  has  been  named  The  Buckingham  School. 

While  this  building  at  first  seemed  large  for  the  needs  of 
the  district,  the  wisdom  in  planning  for  the  future  has  already 
begun  to  show  itself,  in  the  fact  that  an  increased  number  of 
scholars  has  just  called  for  the  opening  of  a  seventh  room,  and 
the  present  outlook  is  that  the  entire  building  will  be  fully 
occupied  with  grammar  grades  inside  of  two  years'  time. 

The  demands  for  better  accommodations  for  the  Police 
Department,  having  led  to  the  taking  of  the  old  High  school 
building  for  that  purpose  ;  this  action  created  a  necessity  for 
securing  accommodations  for  the  occupants  of  the  building :  the 
Court  Street  Primary  school,  the  School  Committee,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Schoolhouse  Agent,  and  the  Truant  Officer. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  matter  led  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  would  be  well  to  dispose  of  the  old  building  on 
Bridge  street,  and  consolidate  the  school  located  there  with 
the  Court  street  primary.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  the 
Dr.  Jacobs  property  on  Pynchon  street  was  purchased,  the 
residence  on  that  street  turned  around  so  as  to  front  on 
Vernon  street,  where  it  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  officials  formerly  located  on  Court  street,  giving 
to  them  pleasant  and  commodious  quarters,  besides  affording 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  two  things  that  have  for  some  time 
been  needed,  namely,  a  private  room  for  the  Superintendent's 
use,  and  rooms  for  the  Supervisor  of  Music,  Writing  and 
Drawing,  in  the  preparation  of  their  work.  On  the  land  left 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  house  on  Pynchon  street,  a  com- 
modious and  well-lighted  eight-room  building  has  been  erected, 
five  of  the  rooms  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  schools,  while 
of  the  remainder,  one  has  been  furnished  for  and  is  used  by 
the  teachers  of  the  various  schools  as  a  class  room  in  which 
to  meet  the  Superintendent  and  Supervisors  for  instruction  in 
methods  of  teaching,  while  the  others  will  be  fitted  up  to 
receive  permanent  exhibits  of  children's  work  in  all  grades, 
for  the  younger  teachers  of  the  city  and  the  public  to  inspect. 

This  building,  like  its  companion  inward  Five,  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  modern  school  architecture,  and  has  been  fitly 
named,  as  is  the  street  on  which  it  is  located,  after  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  colony  which  first  settled  on  the 
site  of  our  beautiful  city — The  Pynchon  School. 

In  addition  to  the  erection  of  the  buildings  just  named, 
quite  a  large  amount — aggregating  over  $10,000 — has  been 
expended  in  needed  permanent  repairs  in  the  way  of  heating 
apparatus,  sanitary  improvements,  changes  of  rooms,  etc.,  work 
which  has  placed  several  of  our  prominent  school  buildings 
in  a  much  better  condition  than  ever  before.  A  much  needed 
help  to  the  work  at  the  High  school  was  not  added  during 
the  summer  vacation — a  biological  laboratory  ;  but  at  a  quite 
recent  date  an  order  for  its  equipment  has  passed  the  City 
Government,  and  we  hope  its  completion  will  not  be  long 
delayed. 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  future  needs  of  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  city.  A  problem  will  soon  have  to  be  faced 
in  connection  with  our  High  school ;  already  it  is  taxed  to 
its  fullest  capacity,  in  fact  to  more  than  its  capacity,  when,  in 
connection  with  the  needs  for  seating  and  recitation,  is  taken 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  modern  high  school  educa- 
tion calls  for  the  use  of  varied  and  costly  apparatus,  which 
need  room  for  proper  use  and  care  ;  and  that  the  onward 
march  of  science,  especially  that  of  electrical,  at  the  present 
time,  will  speedily  call  for  further  appliances  needing  still 
more  room,  and  still  not  taking  into  the  case  as  a  factor  the 
steady  growth  of  the  municipality,  and  thus  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  students  who  will  seek  accommodation  from  the  High 
school  departments. 

The  work  of  the  High  school,  under  a  largely  new  course  of 
instructors  the  past  year,  has  been  faithfully  administered, 
and  at  no  time  during  its  existence  have  instructors  and 
pupils  worked  together  with  greater  harmony  or  seemed  to 
have  been  inspired  with  greater  zeal  to  make  for  themselves, 
as  teachers  and  taught,  a  record  of  which  all  should  be  proud. 
If  a  modest  physical  laboratory  could  be  added  to  its  equip- 
ment, a  stereopticon  furnished  to  assist  in  illustrating  scientific 
subjects,  together  with  the  completion  of  the  biological  labo- 
ratory, its  usefulness  would  be  largely  enhanced.  It  is 
"  Upward  and  onward  "  in  keeping  pace  with  the  needs  of 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  education,  even  if  it  does  not 
reach  academic  lines  ;  and  in  order  not  to  fall  behind,  not 
only  are  good  instructors  needed,  but  the  necessary  apparatus, 
illustrating  the  scientific  research  needed  for  even  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  should  be  freely  provided  and  used,  and  care- 
fully housed. 

The  Manual  Training  school  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
our  school  work  which  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  High 
school  as  regards  equipment,  can  also  be  said  of  this  depart- 
ment. There  has  been  added  to  it  this  season  an  engine 
lathe  and  an  electric  motor,  the  latter  of  fifteen  horse-power 
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to  take  the  place  of  the  six  horse-power  engine  heretofore 
used  for  motive  power.  In  order  to  complete  the  course  of 
study  laid  out  when  this  school  was  established,  there  should 
be  at  once  provided  a  forging  equipment,  for  which  an  appro- 
priation was  sought  last  year,  but  which  the  City  Fathers  did 
not  see  fit  to  allow  us  to  have.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  furnished  the  coming  year,  in  order  that  a  full  course  of 
instruction  may  be  provided  in  all  the  branches  of  labor  in 
which  the  boy,  whose  hands  and  brain  will  be  his  only  capital, 
may  be  enabled  to  use  the  hands,  as  well  as  the  brain,  to  his 
and  the  community's  mutual  advantage. 

The  Grammar  and  Primary  schools  have  all  presented  a 
most  excellent  record  the  past  year ;  teachers  working  faith- 
fully and  heartily,  because  in  sympathy  with  progressive 
methods,  and  scholars  enthused  with  a  similar  spirit  on  account 
of  the  pleasant  and  attractive,  but  still  thorough  manner  in 
which  learning  is  presented. 

The  work  of  the  Supervisors  of  special  departments  needs 
no  particular  mention,  as  all  such  departments  have  been 
well  conducted  by  their  heads,  and  heartily  co-operated  with 
by  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  good  results  of  their 
labors  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship,  being  made  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  school- 
rooms during  session  hours.  As  the  Manual  Training  depart- 
ment lias  been  established  in  order  that  the  boys  might  be 
taught  the  skillful  use  of  tools,  so  the  Sewing  department  is 
to  teach  the  girls  the  skillful  use  of  an  article  peculiar  to 
them,  and  a  faithful  and  competent  teacher  has  well  fulfilled 
her  duties  in  that  direction.  In  addition  to  this  department 
especially  established  for  the  girls,  the  Committee  feel  that 
the  time  has  arrived  in  which  the  demands  of  the  day  call  for 
a  teacher  of  and  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  the 
girls  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Grammar  schools,  in  the  art 
ot  good,  wholesome  and  economical  cookery.  As  was  noted 
in  the  report  of  1889,  a  great  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  have  adopted  cooking  as  a  special  study,  and  since 
that  date  several  others  have  been  added  to  the  list.    A  large. 
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number  of  the  girls  who  leave  the  public  schools  at  the  close 
of  their  connection  with  the  Grammar  grades,  going  no 
higher  on  account  of  their  services  being  needed  among  the 
family  workers,  have  no  training  which  fits  them  for  the 
preparation  of  food  in  an  attractive,  palatable  and  nourishing- 
form,  and  as  a  necessity  for  the  sphere  they  may  be  called  to 
fill,  they  should  be  trained  in  the  art  of  good  cooking.  An 
attractive  table  filled  with  good  and  wholsome  food,  well 
prepared  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  is  a  strong  adjunct  to  the 
comfort  of  many  an  humble  home,  and  may  aid  in  keeping 
within  its  walls  the  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  and 
satisfy  cravings  which  would  otherwise  be  sated  elsewhere. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  displayed  in  another 
department,  and  that  is  the  Evening  schools,  which  provide 
for  the  education  of  those  whose  days  are  occupied  with  toil, 
and  who  during  earlier  years,  or  under  a  different  nationality, 
have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  education.  The  attendants 
at  these  schools  are  literally  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  all  that  we  can  do  should  be  most 
liberally  granted,  and  the  scope  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Evening  schools  widened  as  much  as  possible. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Public  schools  is  satisfactory, 
Committee,  Superintendent  and  instructors  are  working  upon 
one  line  and  in  perfect  harmony,  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
schools  to  those  who  are  taught ;  to  give  as  thorough  an  edu- 
cation in  all  branches  of  study  as  the  needs  of  an  American 
citizen  demand  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life ;  to  make  that 
education  attractive  as  well  as  permanent ;  to  be  economical  of 
the  funds  entrusted  to  our  care,  as  a  broad  administration  of 
the  Public  schools  demand ;  to  remember  that  we  are  not  only 
the  servants  of  the  public,  but  that  we  have  also  to  bear  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  planning  for  the  future  usefulness  and 
well-being  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  coining  generations, 
in  whose  hands  soon  will  be  placed  the  reins  of  government^ 
and  who  are  to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  still  other 
generations,  and  upon  whom  our  impress  will  be  left  in  the 
methods  we  employ  and  the  efforts  we  make  for  the  educa- 
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tion,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  those  who  are  now  in  the 
Public  schools  of  Springfield. 

In  conclusion  of  this  brief  summary  of  the  year's  work,  and 
of  the  outlook  upon  the  year  to  come,  our  hearts  are  sad- 
dened with  the  knowledge  that  one  who  has  sat  with  us  for 
so  many  years,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  our  counsels  and  an 
actor  in  our  plans,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  citizens  of 
this  city  to  enter  upon  another  and  fourth  term  of  service, 
has  been  called  from  here  to  a  higher  and  broader  sphere  of 
action  and  life  in  the  "  great  beyond."  "  Faithful  unto 
death,"  he  has  gone  to  meet  the  reward  of  an  honorable  and 
conscientious  service  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  and  the 
training  for  noble  service  of  the  Children  of  Men.  Sweet  is 
the  memory  in  our  midst  of  George  H.  Bleloch  as  an  asso- 
ciate, friend  and  companion. 

Another  member  who  has  served  for  many  years  as  "  Mem- 
ber at  Large  "  passed  out  of  our  circle  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  while  another  steps  in  to  fill  his  place,  yet  we  shall 
miss  the  familiar  face  and  voice,  and  lose  the  ready  help  and 
ripe  experience  acquired  by  the  years  of  service  of  James  L. 
Johnson. 

So  the  years  pass,  and  on  the  stage  of  life  we  come  and  go. 
Truly  it  is  "  Le  Roi  est  Mort,"  "  Vive  le  Roi." 

For  the  School  Board, 

B.  P.  STONE,  Vice-Chairman. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


PASSED    BY   THE   SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD, 
NOVEMBER   24,  1891. 

The  School  Committee  of  Springfield  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Bleloch,  member  of  the  Board  from  Ward  Two, 
with  sincere  and  deep  regret,  realizing,  as  they  do,  the  serious 
loss  which  his  death  brings,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  both  individually  and  collectively,  but  to  the  all- 
important  matter  of  our  city's  educational  interests,  to  which 
he  has  ever  given  a  cordial  and  hearty  support  by  word  and 
deed,  both  in  the  detailed  and  general  management  of  our  city 
schools'.    It  is,  therefore,  in  extra  session  of  our  Committee, 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Mr.  Bleloch  makes  a  vacancy 
in  our  Board  not  easily  filled,  his  unselfish  and  untiring  labors 
in  behalf  of  our  Public  schools  having  always  been  intelligent, 
earnest,  painstaking  and  efficient, 

Resolved,  That  the  loss  to  each  of  the  members  of  this 
Board  is  a  personal  one,  our  deliberations  and  work  in  con- 
nection with  him  having  always  been  pleasant  and  kindly  in 
the  extreme, 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  extend  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Ble- 
loch, in  these  hours  of  their  sadness  and  bereavement,  sincere 
expression  of  our  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  who  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood's  years,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  makes  life  dear,  a  well  ordered  and  affec- 
tionate home,  and  the  kind  regards  and  high  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men,  » 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be  en- 
tered upon  the  records  of  our  Board,  and  a  copy  of  same  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Bleloch  as  an  expression  of 
the  saddened  sentiment  of  the  School  Committee  of  Spring- 
field in  the  closing  months  of  the  third  term  of  service  of  the 
deceased,  as  a  valued  and  valuable  member  of  our  Board. 


Jn  iHflemotiam. 


GEORGE  H.  BLELOCH. 

Died  November  24, 1891. 


At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  his  ninth  year  of 
service,  and  had  been  unanimously  nominated  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  for  a  fourth  term  of  three  years. 


-  THE 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  report  of  the 
schools  for  the  present  year,  which  forms,  at  the  same  time, 
also,  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  series  of  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  this  city. 

TEACHERS. 

Experience  of  years  has  shown  very  clearly  that  good 
schools  cannot  be  created  by  resolutions  of  school  committees 
or  edicts  of  superintendents.  The  character  of  the  school 
and  the  merit  of  its  work  depend  on  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  teacher.  The  school  will  never  be  better  than  the 
teacher  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  it.  If  the  object  of  the 
school  is  simply  to  teach  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  other  studies  included  in  the  curriculum,  then 
all  that  is  required  in  the  teacher  is  a  fair  knowledge  of  these 
branches.  If  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  the  child's 
mind,  to  develop  power  of  thought  and  to  give  him,  also,  such 
physical  care  and  exercise  as  will  insure  a  sound  body,  then 
the  teacher  must  know,  besides  text-books,  also,  the  elements 
of  psychology  and  physiology,  and  the  laws  that  govern  mental 
and  bodily  development.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  school 
ought  to  aim  at  training  the  child's  moral  character,  develop- 
ing right  motives  and  tendencies,  and  repressing  wrong  ones, 
then  the  teacher  must,  above  all  else,  be  not  merely  a  person  of 
good  morals,  but  a  person  of  force  of  character,  of  depth  of 
feeling  and  of  high  purpose.  If,  furthermore,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  school  should  have  an  atmosphere  of  refinement,  and 
should  aim  at  teaching  children  the  common  amenities  of  life, 
developing  in  them  an  instinctive  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others  and  the  spontaneous  impulse  to  minister  to  their  happi- 
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ness  in  a  thousand  small  ways  unperceived  by  the  uncultivated, 
then  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  also  a  person 
of  social  culture,  of  refinement  of  feeling  and  of  manner,  whose 
example  will  have  the  same  influence  over  the  children  in 
school  as  that  of  a  cultivated  father  or  mother  has  over  the 
members  of  the  family  in  the  home. 

Years  ago  the  teaching  of  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge 
was  all  that  was  demanded  of  the  school;  to-day  no  one 
would  deny  that  the  school  owes  it  to  society  and  the  home 
to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  named.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  more  demands  must  be  made  on  the  teacher  than  was 
made  years  age ;  far  more  scholarship,  a  much  broader  train- 
ing, higher  character  and  more  culture  and  refinement  are  re- 
quired to-day  than  were  required  in  years  past. 

These  demands  of  the  public  are  eminently  just  and  must 
be  met.  Parents  ought  to  require  that  only  men  and  women 
of  high  culture  and  intelligence  be  appointed  as  teachers  of 
their  children.  They  ought  to  object  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers  whose  character,  intelligence  and  culture  would  not 
make  them  agreeable  persons  to  invite  into  the  home.  Such 
a  demand  rigidly  made  by  any  community  would  do  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
teaching  in  the  schools.  It  would,  also,  emphasize  in  an  un- 
mistakable way  that  the  schools  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  ;  and  that  poverty 
alone,  or  even  intelligence  without  high  character  and  re- 
finement, do  not  constitute  any  claims  for  appointment  to 
teachers'  positions. 

But  that  this  high  standard  may  be  reached  and  maintained, 
fair  salaries  must  be  paid.  Young  men  of  promise  have  so 
many  avenues  open  to  them,  in  which  the  same  quality  of  work 
receives  higher  remuneration,  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  the  study  of  teaching  as  a  life  work.  The  same 
will  soon  be  true  of  young  women.  Our  colleges  are  com- 
pelled to  raise  salaries  from  year  to  year,  to  draw  the  necessary 
talent  into  their  faculties,  and  the  public  schools  are  obliged 
to  pursue  a  similar  policy.    In  our  own  city  we  have  a  high 
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grade  of  teachers,  as  compared  with  other  cities  of  its  size. 
Whenever  vacancies  occur,  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  the 
most  competent  persons  that  can  be  found  to  fill  them. 
Whilst  this  is  often  difficult,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  hold 
our  best  teachers  for  the  salaries  which  we  are  able  to  pay. 
A  number  of  them  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  been 
ottered  much  higher  salaries  elsewhere  then  they  receive  here, 
and  it  has  been  home  associations,  rather  than  salaiw,  that 
has  prevented  them  from  accepting  such  offers  in  all  cases. 

LARGER  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

As  a  means  of  remedying  this,  at  least  in  part,  and  of  pre- 
venting our  best  teachers  from  ooino;  to  other  cities  where 
higher  salaries  are  paid,  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of 
erecting,  in  the  future,  larger  schoolhouses  than  it  has  been 
customary  to  erect  in  our  own  city,  and  thus  limiting  the 
number  of  principals'  positions.  This  would  make  it  possible 
to  pay  principals  higher  salaries  without  additional  expense 
to  the  city,  and  to  make  their  positions  attractive  prizes 
for  superior  teachers.  All  but  two  of  our  grammar  schools 
have  only  nine  rooms,  and  the  largest  has  only  twelve ;  all  but 
one  of  our  primary  schools  have  only  from  two  to  four  rooms, 
not  including  the  recitation  rooms  in  either  case.  In  the  large 
cities  like  New  York  and  Boston,  and  in  many  smaller  cities, 
schoolhouses  are,  on  an  average,  considerably  larger  than 
OUT  own.  A  grammar  school  containing  some  primary 
grades,  and  having  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  teachers,  is 
not  unusual  in  the  larger  cities.  Grammar  school  No.  17 
in  Brooklyn  has  forty-three  teachers  and  1,900  pupils.  A 
number  of  other  schools  in  the  same  city  approach  this  one  in 
size.  Jersey  City  has  several  schools  which  have  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  teachers,  and  a  number  of  others  which 
average  about  twenty.  Worcester  has  several  schools  which 
hare  from  sixteen  to  twenty  teachers.  The  grammar  schools 
of  Hartford  are,  on  an  average,  considerably  larger  than 
our  own. 
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Whilst  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  a  city  like 
ours,  where  lots  are  not  exorbitantly  high,  to  erect  grammar 
schools  of  the  size  of  some  of  those  mentioned,  I  believe  that 
much  would  be  gained  by  erecting  in  the  future  grammar 
schools  having  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rooms,  and  primary 
schools  having  at  least  eight  rooms.  In  sections  in  which 
small  buildings  will  accommodate  the  present  attendance, 
such  buildings  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  future  en- 
largement as  more  room  may  be  needed. 

Schoolhouses  of  the  above  number  of  rooms  would  be  con- 
sidered as  of  moderate  size  in  most  cities.  No  building 
should,  however,  be  planned  to  have  a  third  floor  to  be  used 
for  school  purposes. 

In  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city,  the  distance 
which  pupils  would  have  to  come  would  be  no  valid  objection 
to  schoolhouses  of  the  sizes  here  recommended. 

By  thus  limiting  the  number  of  principalships,  as  already 
intimated,  the  salaries  of  principals  could  be  made  such  as 
would  enable  us  to  keep  our  strongest  teachers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  draw  a  higher  grade  of  talent  from  other  places 
for  principalships  in  case  such  a  course  is  made  necessary. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LABORATORIES. 

A  few  years  ago  a  good  working  Chemical  Laboratory  was 
fitted  up  in  the  Armory  building,  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in 
the  High  school ;  a  Biological  Laboratory  has  just  been 
fitted  up  in  the  High  school  building.  There  is  needed  still  a 
Physical  Laboratory,  which  may  be  fitted  up  for  a  very  moder- 
ate sum.  Such  equipments  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  school  to  do  the  work  in  Science  now  required 
to  fit  pupils  for  admission  to  scientific  and  technical  schools. 

BUSINESS  COURSE. 

There  is  a  so-called  "  Business  Course  "  of  two  years  in 
our  High  school,  a  Scientific  course  of  three  years,  and  three 
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other  courses,  each  of  four  years.  The  studies  in  this  two 
years'  Business  course  are  made  somewhat  easier  than  the 
studies  of  the  first  two  years  in  any  other  course,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  Bookkeeping  for  Algebra,  and  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment for  Geometry,  for  two  terms.  The  study  of  the  English 
language  and  Literature  and  of  Mechanical  Drawing  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  General  History  and  Higher  Arithmetic  of 
the  Scientific  course.  This  course  was  supposed  to  prepare 
pupils  especially  for  business,  and  hence  was  popular  some 
years  ago  when  it  was  first  introduced  ;  but  of  late  years  the 
number  of  pupils  graduated  in  it  has  been  falling  off.  In 
1887,  fifteen  were  graduated  in  it  ;  in  1888,  eleven;  in  1889T 
seven,  and  in  1890,  five.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  some 
exceptions,  it  is  the  duller  and  less  industrious  class  of  pupils 
who  take  this  course.  If  a  pupil,  either  from  lack  of  ability  or 
from  lack  of  application,  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  class  in 
the  other  courses,  he  is  apt  to  drift  into  the  Business  course. 
This  has  been  the  observation  of  the  High  School  Faculty 
for  some  years. 

Moreover,  our  business  men,  when  they  employ  a  graduate 
of  the  High  school,  usually  select  one  of  these  graduates  in  the 
two-years'  Business  course.  When  they  find  them  deficient  in 
ability  and  training,  they  naturally  draw  the  inference  that, 
as  they  are  "  graduates  "  of  the  High  school  the  school  must 
be  doing  inferior  work.  Occasionally  one  hears  the  remark 
that  the  M  graduates  of  the  High  school  cannot  spell,"  that  they 
"  cannot  write,"  that  they  cannot  "  add  accurately,"  that  they 
cannot  "  compute  simple  interest,"  etc.,  etc.  These  criticisms 
were  made  more  frequently  some  years  ago  than  now,  but  in 
the  general  and  sweeping  form  in  which  they  are  usually 
made,  they  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  untrue.  They  are 
universal  conclusions  hastily  drawn  from  single  facts. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  I  would  recommend 
that,  after  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  1893,  when 
the  class  which  entered  upon  this  course  last  September  will 
have  been  graduated,  no  more  diplomas  be  awarded  in 
this  course.    The  only  study  which  is  distinctive  of  this 
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course  is  bookkeeping;  all  the  other  studies  are  included  in 
the  other  courses.  This  study  maybe  retained  in  the  school 
as  an  optional  study,  and  thus  every  facility  now  afforded  for 
receiving  a  business  training  be  continued,  but  awarding 
diplomas  to  pupils  who  have  had  only  half  of  a  high  school 
•course  at  best,  and  calling  them  ''graduates"  of  the  High 
school,  is  not  just  to  the  school  nor  to  the  pupils  who  take  the 
longer  courses.  The  fact  that  the  diplomas  in  this  Business 
course  specify  the  course,  and  differ  somewhat  in  appearance 
from  the  diplomas  assigned  in  the  other  courses,  makes  no 
material  difference.  If  a  diploma  is  given  for  a  two-years' 
course,  then  there  is  no  good  reason  why  one  should  not  be 
given  to  a  pupil  who  is  compelled  to  leave  school  after  com- 
pleting the  first  two  years  of  a  four-years'  course. 

I  may  say  in  general  that  the  school  has  done  a  very  good 
year's  work,  and  that  the  graduates  who  have  entered  college 
have  done  so  creditably,  and  have  taken  high  rank  in  their 
classes. 

COOKING. 

The  elements  of  domestic  economy,  usually  covered  by  the 
term  "  cooking,"  are  now  taught  in  a  number  of  our  most 
progressive  cities.  The  necessity  of  this  feature  of  public 
education  is  admitted  generally  by  experts,  and  the  work  has 
passed  its  experimental  stage.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  introduce  it  into  our  own 
schools.  Whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  at  public  expense  or  by  private  means,  need  not 
be  discussed  here  ;  but  if  introduced  in  either  way  it  will,  I 
feel  sure,  be  soon  recognized  by  our  citizens  as  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  educational  facilities  due  the  children  of 
Springfield,  and  will  be  cheerfully  supported  by  the  necessary 
appropriation  of  public  funds. 

Whichever  way  it  is  introduced,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  there  is  a  valuable  educational,  as  well  as  a  practical, 
side  to  such  a  study,  and  that  the  former  can  be  emphasized 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.     The  fact  that  cooks  are 
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often  ignorant  people  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  igno- 
rance is  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  good  cook.  A  kitchen 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  chemical  laboratory  ;  it  is  the  laboratory  in 
which  there  is  prepared,  not  the  drug  which  we  occasionally 
need,  but  the  daily  food  on  which  not  only  our  life  and  our 
health,  but  to  some  extent  our  happiness,  our  dispositions 
and  our  morals  depend.  It  is  claimed  that  bad  cooking  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  intemperance,  and  at  least  two  of  the 
causes  of  domestic  unhappiness.  That  the  instruction  in 
cooking  may  be  thorough  and  of  an  educational  character,  the 
student  must  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  chemistry,  of 
physics,  and  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  Hence  the  admis- 
sion to  such  a  school  should  be  limited,  as  far  as  the  public 
schools  are  concerned,  at  the  beginning,  at  least,  to  pupils  of 
the  High  school.  Evening  classes  might  be  formed  of  other 
persons  who  may  wish  to  receive  instruction  of  an  unsys- 
tematic kind  in  this  department,  somewhat  similar  in  this 
respect  to  the  instruction  in  other  subjects  given  in  the  other 
evening  schools.  Our  city  has  been  conservative  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  extent  of  falling  behind  a  number  of  other  cities ;  I 
sincerely  trust  that  a  step  which  it  is  so  certain  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  take,  at  all  events  in  the  near  future,  may  be  taken 
this  coming  year. 

SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

A  public  exhibit  of  school  work  was  made  in  Armory  hall 
last  June,  for  three  successive  days  and  evenings.  It  included 
specimens  of  children's  work  in  drawing,  penmanship  and 
arithmetic,  from  all  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  ;  speci- 
mens of  work  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  from  the 
High  school,  together  with  specimens  of  work  in  sewing  and 
manual  training.  Every  schoolroom  in  the  city  was  repre- 
sented in  the  three  first  named  branches.  It  gave  citizens  an 
opportunity  of  getting  a  general  idea,  in  a  very  short  time, 
of  what  is  being  done  in  our  schools.  The  exhibit  was 
largely  attended  and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  community. 
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Such  an  exhibit,  in  order  to  be  of  value,  must  not  represent 
merely  the  schools  that  work  under  specially  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  all  the  schools  in  each  study  exhibited. 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  place  in  such  an  exhibition  at 
one  time  specimens  of  work  in  all  the  studies  taught  in  the 
schools.  There  is  no  hall  in  the  city  large  enough  for  such 
an  exhibit,  and  the  labor  connected  with  it  would  overtax  the 
teachers.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  represent  the 
different  studies  of  the  schools  on  different  occasions,  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  at  a  time.  At  the  next  exhibit 
specimens  of  the  work  in  geography,  history,  language  and 
spelling  will  be  shown  from  all  the  grades  in  which  these 
studies  are  taught.  In  this  way  our  citizens,  in  the  course  of 
about  two  years,  will  be  able  to  see  specimens  of  the  work 
done  in  all  branches  of  study  and  in  all  grades  or  classes  of 
our  schools.  Next  to  visiting  the  schools,  for  which  busy 
people  have  little  time,  this  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  gaining  that  knowledge  of  what  is  done  in  our  schools 
which  every  citizen  ought  to  have. 

CHANGES  IN  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  during  the 
present  year  in  the  course  of  study,  except  in  reading.  A 
course  of  reading  in  American  and  English  literature  has 
been  arranged  for  all  the  grammar  grades.  Tennyson,  Scott, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Barrows,  DeFoe  and 
Kingsley  are  among  the  writers  represented  in  this  course. 
In  the  primary  schools,  where  children  are  unable  to  read 
literature  themselves,  poems  and  classic  stories  are  read  to 
them  by  the  teacher,  in  order  that  a  taste  for  what  is  best  in 
literature  may  be  cultivated  as  early  as  possible.  Pupils  now 
read  as  much  classic  English  in  passing  through  our  gram- 
mar schools  as  was  read  not  many  years  ago  in  good  high 
schools. 

A  change  in  the  course  of  history,  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  is  needed.    Now  United  States  history  is  taught  only 
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the  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  grammar  school  course.  As 
the  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  before  they  reach  the 
grades  in  which  history  is  taught,  they  receive  no  instruction 
in  this  branch  at  all.  A  course  of  reading  in  this  subject 
ought  to  be  arranged  for  the  three  lowest  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools,  and  in  the  other  grades  systematic  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  from  text-books. 

WORK  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS. 

The  work  of  the  special  supervisors  has  been  done  with 
much  ability  and  success.  The  improvement  in  the  drawing, 
as  shown  by  the  exhibit  already  referred  to,  has  been  very 
marked  in  the  last  few  years  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
writing.  The  results  in  vocal  music  in  the  lower  grades  are 
of  a  character  to  indicate  genuine  work  of  a  very  high 
quality.  The  pupils,  even  in  the  lowest  primary  grade,  show 
quite  remarkable  ability  to  think  in  tone  and  time.  In  the 
higher  grammar  grades  and  in  the  High  school  the  results 
are  very  fair;  and  with  a  few  years'  more  training  of  the  kind 
they  are  now  receiving,  the  pupils  of  these  grades  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  results  not  heretofore  attained  in  our 
schools  in  this  branch. 


F I N A  NCIAL  STATEM  ENT. 

Valuation  of  the  city,  1891,  $48,329,634  00 

Value  of  all  school  property,  '  864,495  35 

Value  of  books,  apparatus,  coal,  etc.,  .....  27,270  00 
Current  expenditures  (including  ordinary  repairs),   .       .        162,807  43 


Appropriation  for  current  expenses  (not  including  repairs),  $153,000  00 
Receipts:  Tuition  from  non-resident  pupils,          $997  50 
Lost  and  damaged  books  paid  for,  etc.,       .       .      45  25 

  1,042  75 


Expenditures  as  below,  $154,035  85 

Balance  unexpended,   6  90 


$154,042 
$154,042 


75 
75 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries  of  Day  school  teachers,  ..... 

$110,169  59 

Salaries  of  Evening  school  teachers,  .... 

2,752  50 

*Paid  Ludlow  Mfg.  Co.  for  tuition  of  Jenksville  pupils, 

181  50 

Salary  of  Evening  Drafting  school  teacher,  . 

550  00 

Salary  of  Evening  Drawing  school  teacher,  . 

273  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent,  ...... 

3.500  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent's  clerk,  

812  50 

Salaries  of  Truant  Officers,     .       .  .• 

925  00 

Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Agent,  

900  00 

Salaries  of  Janitors,  

10,166  75 

Text-books,  regular,  • 

4,978  22 

Text-books,  supplementary,  

1,567  32 

Miscellaneous  school  supplies,  ..... 

4,674  82 

Kindergarten  material,  

313  51 

Maps,  charts  and  globes,  

159  12 

Models  and  casts,  

162  71 

Reference  books,  .   

758  90 

Teachers'  supplies,  •  . 

113  02 

Evening  Drafting  school  supplies,  

7  72 

Evening  Drawing  school  supplies,  

15  27 

Philosophical  and  Chemical  apparatus  and  supplies,  . 

255  40 

Advertising,  

96  52 

Printing  and  blanks,  

691  38 

Diplomas,  

54  87 

Office  supplies,  

153  14 

Postage  and  telegrams,  

195  00 

Freight  and  express,  

349  41 

Horse-hire  and  traveling  expenses,  .... 

316  48 

Taking  school  census  (including  blanks  used), 

239  75 

Janitors'  supplies,   . 

138  59 

Miscellaneous  schoolhouse  furnishings, 

238  18 

Pencil  sharpeners,  

129  85 

Cleaning  schoolhouses,  

36  05 

Care  of  pianos,  

25  00 

Grass  seed  and  lawn  dressing,  

50  80 

Telephone  rental  (13  mos.),  

43  30 

Fuel,  

6,784  10 

Gas,  

333  63 

Expenses  of  School  Exhibit  (rent,  labor  and  material), 

417  91 

Amount  carried  forward,  . 

$153,560  81 

*In  response  to  a  request  signed  by  one  hundred  and  more  residents  of  Jenksville, 

within  the  boundary  line  of  Springfield,  an  arrangement  was  made 

whereby  pers<  >ns  in 

Jenksville  wishing  to  attend  evening  school,  were  accommodate! 

in  the  school  main- 

tained  by  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company  in  Ludlow,  at  a  cofi 

t  of  fifteen  cents  per 

pupil  per  evening. 
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Amount  brought  forward,   $153,560  81 

Services  of  Chemist,  testing  air  in  schoolrooms,         .       .  30  00 

Expenses  of  moving  office  of  Supt.  to  new  quarters,  .       .  52  50 

Incidentals,   31)2  54 


Total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $154,035  85 


SCHOOLHOUSE  REPAIRS. 

(For  account  of  expenditures  in  detail,  see  report  of  Schoolhouse 
Agent.) 

Appropriation,   $9,000  00 

Receipts,   118  04 


$9,118  04 

Expenditures,  $8,771  58 

Balance  unexpended,   346  46 

  $9,118  04 


Average  cost  per  scholar  for  Day  schools,  including  ordi- 
nary repairs  (based  on  average  number  belonging),     .  75 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Balance  unexpended  December  10,  1890,  ....  $1,161  27 
Appropriation  for  one  year, — from  April  1,  1891,  to  April 

1,  1892,   4,500  00 

Receipts,   34  45 


$5,695  72 

Expenditures,  as  below,  $3,608  83 

Balance  unexpended,  to  account  of  1892,        .        2,086  89 

  $5,695  72 

Salaries  of  instructors,    $1,950  00 

General  equipment,   186  49 

Joining  equipment,   207  35 

Joining  material,    191  12 

Wood-working  equipment,   1  67 

Wood- working  material,   40  85 

Carving  equipment,   48  82 

Carring  material,    2  39 

Iron-molding  equipment,   1  93 

Iron-molding  material,   30 

Iron-finishing  equipment,   350  55 

Iron  finishing  material,    13  55 

Forging  equipment,   14  73 


Amount  carried  forward 


$8,009  75 


28  school  committee's  report. 


Amount  brought  forward,   $3,009  75 

Forging:  materia],    9  24 

Brazing  equipment,   2  25 

Brazing  material,    10  20 

Drawing  equipment,   25  16 

Drawing  material,    17  94 

Heat,                                                             .      .      .  275  04 

Gas,   16  25 

Fuel  for  engine,   84  49 

Oils  and  lubricants,   17  05 

Expenses  incident  to  school  exhibit,           ....  23  62 

Incidentals,   117  84 


Total  expenditures  for  the  year,         ....         $3,608  83 


EXPENDITURES  ON  NEW  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  expenditures  on  new  schoolhouses  during  the  year  have 
been  as  follows: — 

Buckingham,   $49,781  46 

Pynchon,   26,270  73 


$76,052  19 

The  Buckingham  and  Pynchon  school  buildings  were  com- 
menced in  1890.  The  amount  expended  on  the  Buckingham 
building,  previous  to  this  year  (not  iucluded  in  above  state- 
ment), was  $7,449.94;  on  the  Pynchon  building,  $30,638.03. 


ALTERATIONS  AND  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
The  principal  expenditures  under  this  head  have  been  the 


following: — 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  Elm  Street  school,  $2,000  00 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  High  school,           .  1,500  00 

Fire  prevention  and  escapes,   605  87 

Remodeling  building  on  Vernon  street  for  city  offices,      .  1,776  93 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  Barrows  school,       .  2,386  35 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  E.  Union  St.  school,  2,972  77 


$11,241  92 

There  was  also  expended  last  year  for  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus  in  Elm  Street  school,  $3,497.73;  for  heating 
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and  ventilating  apparatus  in  High  school,  $3,150.00;  for  re- 
modeling building  on  Vernon  street  for  cit}<  offices,  $1,223.07. 


STATISTICS. 


POPULATION. 


Population  of  the  city,  U.  S.  Census,  1890,  .       .       .  44,164 

Number  of  children  in  the  city  (according  to  school  census, 

May  1,  1891)  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,       .  7,134 

Distribution  by  wards  as  follows: — 

Ward  One,         .     2,144     Ward  Five,  .  1,683 

Ward  Two,        .       461     Ward  Six,  .  568 

Ward  Three,       .       740     Ward  Seven,  .  397 

Ward  Four,         .       544     Ward  Eight,  .  597 

School  population  of  the  city  for  the  six  years  from  1886  to 
1891,  inclusive: — 

1886  6,472  1888  6,416  1890   7,054 

1887  6,516         1889  6,935         1891  7,134 

The  apparent  falling  off  in  1888  was  probably  due  to  imper- 
fections in  the  census. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Number  of  schoolhouses  occupied,   31 

Number  of  rooms  (not  including  recitation  rooms),     .       .  127 
Distributed  as  follows: — 

High  school  rooms,   7 

Grammar  rooms,  Grades  IV-IX,         ....  53 

Primary  rooms,  Grades  I-I1I,   59 

Ungraded  rooms,    8 

Number  of  recitation  rooms  used,   22 

Number  of  assembly  halls  used,    7 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  steam,      ...  10 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  hot  air  furnaces,     .  11 

Number  of  school  buildings  heated  by  coal  stoves,     .       .  10 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  High  school,  men,   4 

Teachers  in  High  school,  women,   10 

Teachers  in  Grammar  grades,  men,   5 
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Teachers  in  Grammar  grades,  women,         ....  54 

Teachers  in  Primary  grades,  women,           ....  07 

Teachers  in  Mixed  grades,  women,   12 

Teachers  in  Evening  schools,  men,   6 

Teachers  in  Evening  schools,  women,          ....  14 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drafting  school,          ....  1 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drawing  school,           ....  1 

Special  teachers,  women,   4 

PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Day  schools  for 

the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1891,     ....  7,214 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Day  schools,         .  5,128 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Day  schools,    ....  4,733 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  to  average  number  belonging,  92.2 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Evening  schools,        .  618 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Evening  schools,  166 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  schools,      .       .       .  100 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  to  average  number  belonging,  60 
Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Evening  Drafting 

school,  not  included  in  above,   260 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,   194 

Average  daily  attendance,   172 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  to  average  number  belonging,  88.6 
Whole  number  of  pupils  in   Evening  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing school,  not  included  in  above,   106 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,        ....  75.6 

Average  daily  attendance,   66.2 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  to  average  number  belonging,  87.5 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  different  grades  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
schools,  December,  1890: 

i.         n.       in.       iv.       v.       vi.       vn.     viii.  ix. 

1234        766        681        577        511        408        295        260  221 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  accordance  witli  the  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  pupils  from  the  Grammar  school  into  the  High  school,  all 
the  pupils  recommended  by  the  principals  of  the  Grammar 
schools  were  admitted  without  examination. 
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School^. 
Barrows, 
Elm  Street,  . 
Hooker, 
Central  Street, 
Worthington  Street. 
Indian  Orchard,  . 


Number 
in  class. 

52 

29 

36 

25 

16 


Recommended 
and  Admitted. 

45 

28 

30 

25 

16 


Not 

Recommended. 

7 
1 

6 


164 


150 


14 


At  the  two  examinations  for  admission  into  the  High 
school,  in  Jnne  and  September,  there  were  thirty  candidates, 


as  follows  : — 

Examined.  Admitted. 
From  city  Grammar  schools,      ....     17  5 

From  Private  schools.  5  3 

Non-residents,  8  3 

30  11 


The  following  table  shows  the  standing  of  the  several  classes, 
admitted  as  above,  upon  leaving  the  Grammar  schools,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  first  term  in  the  High  school  : — 


Barrows, 
Elm  Street,  . 
Hooker, 
Central  Street, 
Worthington  Street, 
Indian  Orchard, 


Upon  leaving 
ramnmr  scho< 

SO.  2 

83.9 

90.0 

85.6 

89.3 

91.8 


First  term 
in  High  school. 

87.4 

83.4 

84.4 

86.1 

86.0 

89.9 


87.9 


86.2 


The  graduating  class  from  this  school,  in  June,  numbered 
fifty-six — forty-nine  in  the  regular  four-years'  courses  ;  three  in 
the  Scientific  course  of  three  years  ;  three  in  the  Business 
course  of  two  years,  and  one  in  the  Manual  Training  course 
of  three  years. 

One  in  the  Classical  course,  one  in  the  Scientific  course,  and 
one  in  the  Business  course  were  also  graduates  of  the  Manual 
Training  course. 
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TRUANCY. 


The  principal  statistics  of  the  Truant  officers'  annual  report 
are  as  follows  : — 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Number  of  visits  to  schools,      .       .       .  . 

1,374 

1,304 

1,227 

Number  of  visits  to  families,  .... 

350 

226 

283 

Number  of  visits  to  mercantile,  mechanical 

and  manufacturing  establishments, 

121 

133 

125 

Number  of  children  found  employed  without 

o 

3 

3 

Number  of  children  found  about  the  streets, 

454 

372 

295 

Number  of  above  not  attending  any  school, 

43 

22 

36 

Number  of  above  returned  to  school, 

40 

21 

36 

Number  of  children  truants,  .... 

169 

141 

123 

Number  of  truancies,  

225 

187 

152 

Number  of  truants  placed  on  probation,  . 

19 

14 

13 

Number  of  truants  arrested  for  habitual  tru- 

ancy,  

8 

4 

6 

Number  of  truants  prosecuted  and  convicted, 

8 

4 

6 

Number  of  truants  sent  to  the  County  Truant 

school,  , 

6 

4 

6 

Number  of  truants  whose  sentences  were  sus- 

2 

0 

0 

Number  of  cases  of  disturbing  public  schools 

investigated,  

5 

4 

0 

In  addition  to  the  above,  six  others,  having  bad  records  as 
truants,  were  found  guilty  of  other  offenses,  and  were  sentenced  : 
Two  to  the  Lyman  school  at  Westboro ;  four  to  the  State  Pri- 
mary school  at  Monson.  Three  were  sent  out  of  the  city  by 
parents  to  avoid  punishment. 

The  number  of  boys  from  this  city  at  present  in  the  Hampden 
County  Truant  school,  on  Armory  street  in  this  city,  is  five  ;  the 
number  that  have  been  in  said  school  during  some  portion  of 
the  year,  seven. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  26,  1891. 


[The  registered  number  is  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  during  any 
portion  of  the  year,  including  transfers  to  and  from  the  room,  by  promotions,  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  etc.] 


SCHOOLS. 

00 

2 

c 

• 

1EACHERS. 

GRADES. 

"-5 
P5 

a 

& 
BS 

M  X 

j:  = 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

High. 

Charles  Jacobus,  Prin., 

391 

353.6 

341.4 

96.5 

Albert  K.  Potter, 

William  Orr.  Jr., 

Lizzie  K.  Price, 

Alice  M  Winer, 

Margaret  Hill, 

Mary  A.  Averill, 

Rose  M.  Ladd, 

Dai-y  L.  Blaisdell, 

Kuby  E  Harding. 

*  innifred  M.  Crook. 

Jeanne  J.  Stutz. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  C.  Beach, 

Ernest  C.  Klipstein, 

Harrows. 

Harriet  C.  Emerson,  Prin., 

9 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mumford, 

IX 

83 

67 

64.8 

96.7 

9 

Clara  Hussey. 

8 

Elizabeth  E.  Williams, 

VIII 

57 

46 

42.8 

93.2 

7 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Wilkinson, 

VIII 

50 

43.7 

41.2 

94.2 

6 

Sara  B.  Clarke, 

VII 

52 

40.2 

38.2 

95 

5 

.Mrs.  Martha  A.  King. 

VI-VII 

41 

35  1 

32.7 

93 

4 

Addie  Dodg*1, 

VI 

56 

40.5 

37.5 

92.5 

3 

Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 

V 

57 

46 

42.5 

93.3 

2 

Elizabeth  K.  Wood  worth, 

IV-V 

59 

44.8 

41.7 

92.7 

Nellie  K.  Davidson, 

IV 

53 

45.8 

42.9 

93.7 

Elm  Street, 

Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prin.. 

11 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

VIII-IX 

50 

45.2 

42.7 

94.5 

10 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VIII 

47 

37.9 

35.8 

94.4 

9 

Anna  P.  Brown, 

VII 

44 

40.5 

37  9 

93.6 

8 

Mary  M.  B*rtlett. 

VI-VII 

48 

42.4 

39  7 

93.6 

7 

Elizabeth. I.  Steele, 

VI 

45 

35  8 

33 

92 

6 

Chloe  St.  John, 

V-VI 

47 

36.1 

33.8 

93.5 

5 

Mrs.  Hat  tie  M.  0.  Schoepf, 

V 

45 

36.1 

32.5 

90.9 

4 

Fannie  Brooks, 

V 

47 

36.6 

33.7 

91.7 

3 

Maude  M.  Cole, 

rv 

47 

39.7 

37 

93.3 

2 

Mattie  J.  Gillette, 

IV 

49 

38.8 

35.9 

92.7 

1 

tfelen  E.  Tilton, 

IV 

48 

38.1 

35  4 

92.9 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

GRADES. 

Number 
Registered. 

Average 
Membership. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Hooker, 

J.  Dwight  Stratton,  Pr.n.. 

9 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

VIII-IX 

49 

42  8 

41.8 

97.7 

g 

Mrs.  Fannie  Winchester, 

vm 

46 

39  9 

38.3 

96" 

7 

Mary  R.  Davis, 

VII 

50 

41  2 

39.1 

94.9 

Q 

Ora  A.  Carpenter, 

VI-V1I 

51 

41.5 

39  4 

94^6 

5 

Ida  A.  Ross, 

Vf 

55 

45  1 

43^2 

95.8 

4 

Carrie  S.  Poiter, 

V 

49 

43.2 

41 

94.9 

3 

Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

V 

54 

44  9 

42.8 

95.3 

2 

Lottie  A.  Porter, 

IV 

50 

44.1 

41.5 

63^2 

1 

Abba  W.  Field, 

IV 

56 

44 

41 

93  5 

Central  Street, 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 

9 

Hat  lie  A.  P.  Roth, 

VIII-IX 

58 

41.9 

40 

95.3 

g 

H.  Ellen  Robertson, 

VII 

53 

44.9 

42 

93*5 

Josephme  M.  Bannon, 

Vi 

49 

40  5 

38  6 

95 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

V-VI 

55 

4L9 

38.8 

92.5 

5 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Whitney, 

V 

53 

43 

40 

93 

Emma  L.  Clark, 

IV-V 

56 

41.9 

38.2 

91.4 

4 

Kate  A.  Chaffee, 

IV 

56 

44  5 

42 

92.2 

3 

Mary  D.  Colburn, 

III-IV 

58 

44.8 

40.6 

90^6 

2 

viary  A.  Curtis, 

II 

59 

45.9 

41  4 

90.2 

1 

Jennie  M.  Skinner, 

I 

103 

58  7 

52.3 

88.8 

1 

Mary  A.  Walker,  Asst., 

I 

Worthington 

Street, 

Frederick  W.  Pease,  Prin., 

9 

Ella  J.  Ros~. 

VIII-IX 

47 

42.3 

40.4 

95.7 

g 

Emma  R.  Chapin, 

VII 

41 

3S.3 

31.1 

93*7 

7 

Sara  P.  Smitl:, 

VI 

34 

27.6 

'26.1 

94.4 

6 

Mary  0.  Weaiworth, 

VI 

45 

37.5 

34^2 

91  5 

5 

Annie  L.  Towre, 

IV-V 

56 

45.5 

4L8 

91  8 

4 

Anna  C.  Perkin?, 

IV 

62 

43.6 

40 

91.8 

3 

Annie  S.  Dibble, 

III 

45 

37.3 

34  3 

91.5 

2 

Minnie  J.  Kunle, 

II 

69 

42*.  1 

38.9 

91  9 

1 

oaran  c  HingHr, 

1 

87 

55  5 

49.2 

89  7 

I 

Mary  E.  O'Neill,  Asst., 

I 

Indian 

u^™=—  Orchard. 

D w:ght  ^lark,  Prin., 

5 

Eva  J.  Nelson, 

Advanced 

9 

8  1 

7.6 

93.8 

5 

Susie  0.  Chandler, 

Vf-IX 

76 

56.4 

54.5 

96  6 

4 

Fidelia  M.  Wariiner, 

IV-V 

45 

36.1 

35.1 

97.1 

3 

Mary  L.  Wight, 

III-IV 

69 

38  1 

37.2 

97  5 

2 

Marion  E.  Hurlbut, 

1I-UI 

71 

36.1 

33.3 

92.1 

1 

Lilla  G.  Richmond, 

I 

130 

77.8 

71  0 

91.2 

1 

Fannie  G.  Kimball,  Asst., 

Tapley, 

E.  M.  Reed,  Prin., 

94  2 

Anna  L.  Rice, 

VII 

38 

34.7 

32  7 

6 

VI 

59 

46 

41.5 

90  2 

5 

Annie  E.  Passenger, 

V 

61 

47.3 

43.1 

91.1 

4 

Susan  D.  Stone, 

IV 

61 

45.1 

41.1 

90 
90  2 

3 

Virginia  H.  Patterson, 

ii-iri 

59 

46 

41.5 

2 

Sophia  W.  Janes, 

i-ii 

60 

42.4 

37.7 

88 

1 

C-eorgia  M.  Glines, 

I 

104 

66.6 

58.7 

87.4 

1 

Mary  E.  Garrett,  Asst., 

i 

Tapley: 

93.1 

(Annex), 

Fanny  M.  Vilas, 

in 

44 

31.9 

29  7 

Brightwood, 

4 

Allie  G.  Axtelle,  Prin., 

v-vr 

36 

24  4 

23.2 

95 

3 

Selena  F.  Bent  it. 

in-  V 

62 

32.1 

28.5 

89.2 

2 

Jennie  E.  Cooley, 

n-rii 

40 

28.8 

25.6 

88  9 

1 

Alz  ida  L  Stacy, 

i  . 

80 

33.5 

28  0 

83.7 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


GRADES. 


Z  g 

H  DO 

P3 


•5  a 


3" 


fa  s 


Alden  Street, 

Auburn  Street, 

Bridge  Street, 
Charles  Street, 

Court  Street, 


East  Union 

Street. 


Emery  Street, 


Jefferson 

Avenue, 


School  Street, 


Strickland, 


West  Union 

Street. 


York  Street, 


Louise  F.  EI  well,  Prin., 
Nellie  L.  Mahtr, 
Anna  F.  Fronk, 
Hattie  M.  Eiwell, 
Cora  M.  Braky,  Asst, 

Mary  F.  Brown,  Prin., 
Amy  M.  Biilines, 
Edith  A.  Strickland, 
Georgia  A.  Hodskins, 

Lucy  H.  Pearl,  Prin., 
Rosalie  F.  Byrne, 
Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 


4   Urs.  M.  A.  Williams,  Prin. 
3  jAlice  S.  Makepeace, 
2  Maiy  F.  Corcoran, 
1  Margar*  t  F.  Brennan, 


Kate  F.  Mozart,  Prin., 
Mary  E.  Bogbee,  Asst , 
Florence  B.  Humpage, 

Adelaide  C.  McKechnie, 
Prin. 

Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 
Annie  E.  Smith, 
Harriet  A.  Oatley, 
Lottie  M.  Re* d,  Asst., 


4  Faith  F.  Martin,  Prin. 

3  :  Kate  Fitzpatrick, 

2  iEffie  M.  Wilcox, 

1  Josephine  M.  Bartlett, 

4  |Marear«t  C.Bickett,Prin., 

3  Ella  J.  Jone«, 

2  Mary  W.  Allis, 

1  Jeau  R.  Richmond, 

1  Carrie  A.  Dut ton, 
Sarah  C.  Stih s,  Asst., 

4  Mary  E.  Daboll,  Prin., 

3  Jennie  E.  Bowman, 

2  KateL.  Colton, 

1  Lydia  J  chapin, 

1  M.    Elizabeth  Frothing- 

ham,  Asst.. 

4  Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

4  Mattie  J.  Lincoln,  Asst., 

3  Eliza  J.  Hooker, 

2  Jennie  < '.  Prentice, 
1   Fannie  A.  Lewie, 

1   Minnie  A. Mathison,  Asst., 

4  Lizzie  A.  Betrgs,  Prin., 
t  Lillian  A.  Twichell, 

!   MaiyB.  Judd, 
1   Frances  E.  Oliver, 


III 
II-1II 
I-II 
I 


III-IV 
II-III 
I-TI 
I 

III 
II 
I 

II-III 
II 
I 
I 

it— i rr 
ii  in 
i 


in 
ii 

in 
i 
i 

in 
ii-iii 

i-  ii 
i 

III-IV 

ii-  iii 
i-ii 

i 

i-ii  i 

i-  ii 

in 

ii-  iii 
i-ii 

i 


II-TTI 
II-III 
II 

I-II 
I 
I 

III 
II  III 

I-II 
I 


118 


54 


44.5 
40.2 
47.4 
64.2 


39.1 
40 
42.6 
44.9 

18.1 
27.1 
30.7 

39.2 

38 

41.4 

43.7 

45  5 
34.2 


29.9 
38.3 


58.8 


35  5 
40.7 
40.4 
47.5 

37.1 
42.6 
39.9 
45.7 

39.6 


42.9 
45.8 
41 
60 


60 

38.1 
39.2 
66.8 


41 

40.6 
40.5 
42.6 


41.9 


42.6 
56.5 


36.8 
39  7 
40.1 

16.5 
25  2 
34  9 

36.9 
36  2 
35.9 
39.7 

41.7 

29.5 


27.3 
35.1 
32.9 
52.5 


34,2 
37.1 

36.6 
43.2 

35.4 
39.6 
37 
42  2 

34.2 


40 
41.5 
36.9 
523 


34.5 
36.3 
60.6 


37.5 
36.4 
35.4 
87.8 


» 
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SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

_ 

GRADES. 

t-  O) 

v  «- 

r;  a* 

at 

sf 

CC  m 

0)  n 

S3  CC 

2  o 
®S 

£  S 
5* 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Armory  Street, 

2 
1 

Mrs.  Kate  Taylor,  Prin., 
Margaret  E.  Cruse. 

III-IV 
I-II 



26 
50 

19.1 

28.7 

18.4 
27.5 

96  3 
95.8 

Parker  Street, 

2 
1 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Haviland,Prin., 
A.  Louisa  Hatch, 

II-IV 
I 

44 

59 

20.4 
32.2 

18.1 
27.7 

88.8 
86 

Carlisle, 

Bessie  D»W.  Merehon, 

Ungraded 

31 

22.3 

19.3 

86.4 

Dry  Bridge, 

Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 

26 

18.2 

15  9 

88 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Nora  A.  Donohue, 

18 

11.4 

10.6 

92 

Glenwood, 

Helen  F.  Hardy. 

26 

17.4 

14.8 

85 

Long  Hill, 

Minnie  D.  Burt, 

26 

9.4 

7.6 

80.8 

Sixteen  Acres, 

AnnaL.  Goodenough, 

25 

16.5 

14.4, 

87 

Wachogue, 

Grace  E.  Hayden, 

35 

19 

16 

83.3 

White  Street. 

Ida  F.  Farrar, 

19 

14  2 

12.4 

87.3 

Evening 

Schools, 

Elm  Street, 

Indian 

Orchard, 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 
Frederick  W.  Pease, 
Herbert  N.  Cross, 
Arthur  H.  Gardner, 
Arthur  A.  Folsom, 
Mrs.  Kate  Taylor, 
Agnes  Howard, 
Carrie  A.  Thurston. 
Mattie  J.  Lincoln, 
Katharine  A.  Burns, 
Mrs.  Clara  Harrington, 
Addie  Dodge, 

Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 
Fidelia  M  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Wight, 
Li! la  G.  Richmond, 
Frances  Warriner, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Richardson, 
Minnie  M.  Meeker, 

438 
166 

97.4 
61.2 

51.4 
42  6 

52  7 
69.6 

Sixteen  Acres, 

Anna  L.  Goodenough, 

14 

7.2 

5.6 

Drafting, 

Edward  E.  Holton, 

260 

194.0 

172.0 

88.6 

Drawing, 

Jeanne  J.  Stutz, 

106 

75.6 

66.2 

87.5 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 


Foe  School  Year  Ending  June  27,  1891. 


SCHOOLS. 


Alden  .Street.   

Armory  Street,  

Auburn  Street,  

Bridge  Street,  

Brightwood,  

Carlisle,  

Central  Street,  

Charles  Street,  

Court  Street,  

Dry  Bridge,  

East  Union  Street,  .    .    .  . 

Elm  Street,  

Emery  Street,  

Five  Mile  Pond,  

Glenwood,  

High  School,  

Hooker  

Indian  Orchard,  

Jefferson  Ave.,  

Long  Hill,  

Barrows  

Parker  Street  

School  Street,  

Sixteen  Acres,  

Strickland,  

Tapley,  including  "Annex/' 

Wachogue,  

West  Union  Street,     .    .  . 

White  Street,  

Worth ington  Street,  .  .  . 
York  Street,  


4 

218 

5 

2 

1 L2 

2 

4 

192 

4 

3 

135 

3 

4 

164 

4 

1 

42 

1 

10 

507 

12 

4 

190 

2 

118 

t 

1 

40 

1 

4 

215 

5 

11 

539 

12 

4 

183 

4 

16 

1 

30 

387 

A 

439 

10 

305 

8 

196 

4 

30 

1 

0 

445 

11 

*  2 

88 

1 

52 

! 

1 

30 

4 

230 

9 

362 

10 

1 

34 

245 

•i 

40 

i 

474 

4 

190  4 

314 

70 
271 
143 
218 

31 
597 
238 ! 
128! 

26 
25 1 
517 
2!':: 

18 

26 
391 
460 
400 
256 

26 
508 
103 

541 

25 
261 
4861 

35 
297! 

10 
5041 
2421 


196.3 
47.8 

166.5: 
84.9 

118.7; 
22.1 1 

447.8; 

162.5 
79.7 
18.2 

162.7 

427.0 

164.1 
11.4 
17.3 

353.6! 

386.7| 

252.6 

165.3 
9.3 

408.8 
52.5 
39.6' 
16.5 

189.7; 

350.0 
19.0 1 

204.1; 
14.1 

364.41 

164.6! 


177.6  90.4 
45.0  00.1 

154.0  02.-1 
76.6  90.4 

105.3  88.7 

19.5  S0.1 

412.6  92.1 

148.7  90.4 
71.2  89.3 
15.9  88.7 

147.6  90.6 
397.3  93.0 

151.0  91.1 

10.6  92.7 
14.8  85.6 

341.3  96.5 

368.1  95.3 

238.7  94.1 

154.2  93.0 
7.6  81.8 

384.2  93.9 

45.7  87.1 
34.2  86.3 
14.4  87.4 

170.7  90.0 
326.0  90.5 
16.0  84.1 • 


188.1 


12.3  86.7 


336.1 
14G..5 


127  0248  153  7214  5127.7  4732. 


02.0 


02.2 
87.5 


02.2  2 
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In  the  following  Appendix  will  be  found  additional  statistics 
of  general  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AGENT, 

For  1891. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  23, 1891. 
To  the  City  Council. 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  city  ordinance,  I 
herewith  respectfully  submit  the  report  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  schoolhouses  for  the  year  ending  December  10,  1891. 

REPAIRS. 

Alden  Street  School — registers  in  corridor  floor,   $64  29 


Repairs  to  heaters,   03  41 

General  repairs,    .      .       .       .       .      .  21  00 

  $148  70 

Armory  Street  School — general  repairs,         .       .  25  28 

Auburn  Street  School — painting  exterior,             .  $45  00 

Painting  fence,   23  00 

Kalsomining,   42  90 

Repaiis  to  furnaces,   19  65 

Placing  new  smoke  flue,   13  (5 

Window  shades,   14  41 

Plastering,   13  75 

General  repairs,   (54  45 

  236  21 

Bridge  Street  School — general  repairs,    ...  0  07 

Brightwood  School — brick  street  walk,    .       .       .  $75  89 

Painting  fence,   24  56 

Jacketed  stove,   50  00 

Kalsomining,       .   42  93 

Furniture,   6  00 

General  repairs,   73  48 

  272  86 

Buckingham  School— making  tables,  etc.,      .       .   $44  88 
Hitching  posts,  4  40 

Lining  blackboards,  3  00 

  52  28 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$741  40 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Carlisle  School — painting  exterior, 
Painting  fence, 
Kalsomining, 
General  repairs,  . 


$25  00 
22  30 
9  42 
22  12 


Central  Street  School — heating  apparatus  (balance),  $819  81 

Painting  walls  and  desks,   26  64 

Painting  and  repairs  to  roof,     .       .       .  18  25 

Plumbing,  13  21 

Furniture,   30  57 

General  repairs,   51  18 


Charles  Street  School — furniture,    .      .      .  $4  50 

General  repairs,   23  44 


East  Union  Street  School— painting  exterior,        .  $100  00 

Painting  fence,   24  70 

Brick  for  walk,   23  85 

Electric  bells,   30  00 

General  repairs,   43  01 


Elm  Street  School — repairs  to  roof,        .       .       .  $25  21 

Painting  interior  and  closet   17  00 

Repairs  to  sewer,   18  25 

General  repairs   118  16 


Glenwood  School — Repairs  to  pump,       .      .  $13  15 

General  repairs,   17  77 

High  School — basement  floor  (balance),        .       .$112  50 

Roof  repairs,  boiler  house,  etc.,        .       .  58  50 

Kalsomining,   (50  83 

Rubber  stair  treads,   39  80 

Electric  bells,   40  00 


$741  40 


78  84 


959  66 


27  94 


Court  Street  School — general  repairs,      ...  24  78 

Dry  Bridge  School — repairing  fence,       .       .       .   $18  78 
General  repairs,  11  21 


29  99 


221  56 


178  62 


Emery  Street  School — general  repairs,    ...  49  64 

Five  Mile  Pond  School — painting  in  and  out,        .  $30  00 

Kalsomining,   8  34 

Painting  fence,   18  00 

General  repairs,   24  92 


81  26 


30  92 


Amount  carried  forward,        ....  $311  63 

Amount  carried  forward,        ....  $2,424  61 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .... 

Amount  brought  forward,      ....  $311  63 

Furniture,   93  41 

Carpets,  81  56 

Biological  laboratory,   240  00 

General  repairs,   320  41 


Hooker  School — new  boiler,  smoke  flue,  steam  fit-  • 

ting,  etc.,  $1,120  57 

Plastering,   17  30 

Kalsomining  and  painting,        .             .       .  291  44 

Repairs  to  roof  and  conductor,        .       .  20  06 

Slate  blackboards,   45  36 

General  repairs,   183  84 


Hope  Chapel  School  (Tapley  annex) — general  re- 
pairs,   

Indian  Orchard  School— furniture,  ....  $45  05 

New  floors,   151  22 

Kalsomining,   60  00 

Painting  roof,   9  80 

Shades,   9  03 

Boiler  insurance.   17  50 

General  repairs,   51  79 


Industrial  School — general  repairs, 

Jefferson  Avenue  School — carpet   §25  69 

Boiler  Insurance,   17  50 

General  repairs,   4  16 


Long  Hill  School— painting  exterior,      .       .       .   $10  00 
General  repairs,  4  89 


Oak  Street  School  (now  Barrows) — covering  steam 

pipes,   $65  00 

Furniture,   32  34 

Boiler  insurance,   11  84 

General  repairs,   113  87 


Parker  Street  School— general  repairs,  . 

Pynchon  Street  School—  hitching  posts,         .  $2  20 

Making  furniture,   34  27 

Lining  blackboards,   1  75 

Gas  fitting,   75 

Paint,   7  01 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$2,424  61 


1,047  01 


1,678  57 
2  25 


344  39 
7  60 

47  35 
14  89 

223  05 
6  05 


45  98 
$5,841  75 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
School  Street  School — painting  interior  of  closet, 
General  repairs,   


-painting  exterior, 


Sixteen  Acres  School- 
Painting  fence, 
Repairing  fence, 
Kalsomining, 
General  repairs, 


Strickland  School — new  furnaces, 
Varnishing  desks, 
General  repairs, 


Tapley  School — furniture, 
Hitching  posts, 
Boiler  insurance, 
General  repairs, 


Vernon  Street  Office — alterations, 
Paper  hanging, 
Sewer  entrance  and  drain, 
Hoist,  etc., 

Gas  fitting  and  fixtures, 
Furniture, 
Steam  fitting, 
General  repairs, 


Wachogue  School— general  repairs, 

West  Union  Street  School— furniture, 
Painting  fence,  .... 
Kalsomining,  .... 
General  repairs, 


White  Street  School- 
General  repairs, 


-fence,  stock  and  labor. 


Worthington  Street  School— steam  fitting, 
Window  Shades, 
Repairs  on  roof, 
Boiler  insurance, 
Painting  and  repairing  sash. 
General  repairs, 


$5  51 
30  12 


$25  00 
15  30 
41  6s 
S  46 
24  65 


$260  00 
14  56 
33  23 

$133  31 
2  20 
17  50 
62  83 

$184  44 
148  80 
40  62 
158  22 
95  01 
424  52 
8  01 
97  06 


$44  10 
9  90 
60  86 
117  56 

$96  10 
23  35 

$38  42 
27  00 

16  60 

17  50 
81  98 

102  73 


$5,841  75 


35  63 


115  09 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$8,318  74 
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Amount  brought  forward,      ....  $8,318  74 

York  Street  School — sidewalks,       .       .       .  $8  84 

New  floors,   29  70 

Painting  exterior,   55  00 

Painting  fence,    16  50 

Furniture,    71  02 

General  repairs,    74  47 

  255  53 

Miscellaneous  items,   197  31 


$8,771  58 

Appropriation,  $9,000  00 

Receipts,   118  04 

 $9,118  04 


Balance  on  hand,   $346  46 


SUPPLIES  FOB  SCHOOLS 

PAID  OUT  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Alden  Street  School,  .... 

.    $10  18 

Armory  Street  School,  .... 

3  32 

Auburn  Street  School,  .... 

7  oo 

Bridge  Street  School,  .... 

1  07 

Brightwood  School,  .... 

7  45 

Buckingham  School,  . 

39  06 

Carlisle  School,  ..... 

.      .      2  31 

Central  Street  School,  .... 

.     27  59 

Charles  Street  School  

.     13  50 

Court  Street  School,  .... 

6  43 

Dry  Bridge  School,  .... 

1  96 

East  Union  Street  School, 

9  68 

Elm  Street  School,  .... 

.     34  85 

Emery  Street  School,  .... 

.     •  .       8  02 

Five  Mile  Pond  School,  .... 

2  47 

Glenwood  School,  

1  93 

High  School,  

.     27  08 

Hooker  School,   

31  OS 

Hope  Chapel  School,  .... 

2  63 

Indian  Orchard  School,  . 

25  09 

Jefferson  Avenue  School, 

8  88 

Long  Hill  School,  

4  73 

Oak  (Now  Barrows)  School, 

.     34  95 

Parker  Street  School,  .... 

3  80 

Amount  carried  forward, 

.  $315  38 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Pynchon  Street  School, 
School  Street  School. 
Sixteen  Acres  School, 
Strickland  School, 
Tapley  School, 
Wachogue  School, 
West  Union  Street  School, 
White  Street  School, 
Worthington  Street  School, 
York  Street  School,  . 

Janitors'  salaries, 
Agent's  salary, 


Rubber  hose, 

Cleaning  school  buildings, 
Sharpening  lawn  mowers, 
Brooms,  brushes,  etc.,  for  Vernon  Street  Offices, 


$315  38 
19  69 
2  20 

2  58 
8  61 

13  22 

3  75 
11  84 

2  75 
24  18 
6  85 


$10,081  50 
900  00 


$22  50 
24  80 
11  40 

8  86 


$411  05 


10,981  50 


67  56 


Total, 


  $11,460  11 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL,  Sclioolhouse  Agent. 


Board  of  Aldeemen,  December  28,  1891. 
Accepted,  ordered  printed,  and  sent  down  for  concurrence. 

E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk. 


Common  Council,  December  28,  1891. 

Read,  concurred. 

A.  O.  McGARRETT,  Clerk. 


Approved  December  30,  1891. 

EDW.  S.  BRADFORD,  Mayor. 


APPENDIX. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1892. 


LAWSON  SIBLEY,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

TEKM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large.— ELISHA  B.  MAYNARD.    .    .    Dec.  31,  1894. 
986  Boston  road. 

Ward  1. — HARLAN  P.  STONE,   ....    Dec.  31,  1894. 
515  Chestnut  street. 

Ward  2.— SAMUEL  J).  BROOKS,     .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1894. 
126  Chestnut  street. 

Ward  3.— ADELAIDE  A.  CALKINS,   .    .    Dec.  31,  1892. 
14  Maple  street. 

Ward  4. — CLARK  W.  BRYAN,    ....    Dec.  31,  1892. 
60  Temple  street. 

Ward  5.—  ELLEX  B.  MERRIAM,     .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1892. 
773  State  street. 

Ward  C—  WILLIAM  C.  SIMOXS,     .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1893. 

200  Maple  street. 

Ward  7. — EDWARD  0.  ROBINSON,    .    .    Dec.  31,  1893. 
273  Central  street. 

Ward  8.— HENRY  K.  WIGHT  Dec.  31,  1893. 

Indian  Orchard. 

CHAIRMAN, 

LAWSON  SIBLEY,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

HARLAN  P.  STONE. 


SKCKKTARY, 

WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 

Office,  47  Vernon  street;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.  ; 
Saturdays,  from  10  A.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

CLERK, 

WILLIAM  R.  WOOD. 
Office  hours,  8  A.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  AGENT, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL. 
Office,' 47  Vernon  street;  office  hours,  8.30  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

Office,  47  Vernon  street;  office  hours,  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.;  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  6  to  7.30. 


M.  W.  NEEDHAM,  Indian  Orchard. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  FOR  i8q2. 


High  School: 
Mrs.  CALKINS,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mr.  BRYAN. 

Hooker  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  STONE. 

Elm  Street  Group  of  Schools: 
Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Worthington  Street  Group  of  Sclwols  : 
Dr.  BROOKS. 

Central  Street  Group  of  Schools  : 
Dr.  ROBINSON. 

Barrows  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mrs.  MERRIAM. 

Indian  Orchard  Group  of  Schools: 
Mr.  WIGHT. 

Ungraded  Schools  : 
Mr.  MAYNARD  and  Dr.  BROOKS. 

Evening  Schools  : 
Messrs.  SIMONS  and  WIGHT. 

Manual  Training  School : 
Messrs.  MAYNARD,  BRYAN  and  STONE. 

Normal  Training  School. 
Mrs.  CALKINS,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mr.  MAYNARD. 

Text-books  and  Supplies  : 
Dr.  BROOKS,  Messrs.  WIGHT  and  SIMONS. 

Salaries  : 

Messrs.  SIMONS,  STONE  and  WIGHT. 
Hep  airs : 

Messrs.  STONE,  BRYAN  and  SIMONS. 
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Penmanship  : 
Messrs.  WIGHT,  MAYNARD  and  Dr.  BROOKS. 

Drawing  and  Drafting  : 
Messrs.  BRYAN,  SIMONS  and  Dr.  ROBINSON. 

Physical  Culture  and  Hygiene  : 
Mrs.  MERRIAM,  Mr.  STONE  and  Dr.  ROBINSON. 

Music  : 

Dr.  ROBINSON,  Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Sewing : 

Mrs.  MERRIAM  and  Mrs.  CALKINS. 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


A  High  school  for  the  center  district  or  village  of  the  town 
was  organized  in  1841,  on  Elm  street,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Court  House.  Rev.  Sanford  Lawton  was  its  first 
principal,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1844,  by  Ariel  Parish.  A 
new  building  was  erected  for  the  school,  and  was  dedicated 
September  9,  1848.  This  building,  situated  west  of  the  City 
Hall,  which  is  now  (1892^  unoccupied,  is  to  be  remodeled, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  building  which  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
Police  department. 

In  1849  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  requiring  all 
towns  containing  five  hundred  families  or  more,  to  support  a 
high  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town.  An  arrange- 
ment was  soon  after  made  by  which  a  town  high  school  wras 
opened  in  the  above  named  building,  May  5,  1849.  The 
present  High  school  house,  on  State  street,  was  first  occupied 
August  31, 1874. 

The  length  of  the  High  school  course  was  three  years, 
until  1869,  when  it  was  extended  to  four  years.  There  were 
no  graduating  exercises  until  1856,  when  they  took  place  in 
the  month  of  March  (the  end  of  the  old  town  school  year); 
after  that  they  were  held  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  in 
July.  The  early  records  of  the  school  are  possibly  incom- 
plete ;  but,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable, 
there  have  been  admitted  to  the  school  from  its  organization 
in  1849  to  January  1,  1892,  4,409  pupils.  The  classes  whose 
members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  graduate  are  those  from 
1853  to  1887,  inclusive,  and  from  these  classes  there  have 
been  graduated  1,050  persons. 

LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Accord  in  g  to  the  records  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
following  persons  have  been  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
High  school ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  names  of  the 
early  teachers,  employed  for  a  short  time  only,  were  not 
filtered  upon  the  records  : — 
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Principals. 

Ariel  Parish,  1849-65 

M.  C.  Stebbins,  1865-74 

W.  W.  Colburn,  1874-90 

Charles  Jacobus,  1890- 

Classical  Teachers. 

O.  M.  Fernald,  1865-72 

C.  F.  Rice,  1872-74 

H.  B.  Richardson,  1873-76 

E.  A.  Thompson,  1876-84 

E.  H.  Smiley,  1884-90 

A.  K.  Potter,  1890- 

Assistant  Classical  Teachers. 

Emma  K.  Clark,  1883-84 

Alice  M.  Wing,  1884-87 

Ethel  P.  Sherman,  1887-90 

Alice  M.  Wing,  1890- 


Scientific  Teachers. 
L.  W.  Andrews,  1876-77 
J.  H.  Pillsbury,  1877-84 
Charles  E.  Fish,  1884-85 
A.  D.  Gray,  1885-88 
William  Orr,  Jr.,  1888- 

Male  Assistants. 
D.  G.  Thompson,  1870-72 
J.  K.  Chickering,  1872-73 
J.  K  Holt,  1874-76 

Head  Lady  Assistants. 
Sara  F.  Tobey,  1876-77 
Mary  C.  Kipp,  1877-78 
Mary  R.  Ailing,  1878-80 
Mary  A.  Kneil,  1880-86 
Fanny  C.  Gaylord,  1886-89 
Florence  Warren,  1889-90 
Lizzie  K.  Price,  1890- 


Lady  Assistants. 


Margaret  Bliss, 

1849- 

-77 

Alma  S.  Brigham, 

1879- 

-84 

Lucy  A.  Pettis, 

1849- 

-51 

Elizabeth  H.  Libby, 

1881- 

-84 

Angelina  Wright, 

1851- 

-51 

Augusta  J.  C.  Beach, 

1881- 

Lydia  C.  Maxwell, 

1851- 

-53 

Helen  M.  Pratt, 

1883- 

-86 

Caroline  Ellis, 

1853- 

-55 

Mary  R.  Bond, 

1884- 

-88 

Mary  L.  Moody, 

1855- 

-56 

Julia  F.  Parker, 

1884- 

-S3 

Lavinia  B.  Hastings, 

1856- 

-67 

Theresa  Pabke, 

1884- 

-88 

A.  Jeannette  Swan, 

1856- 

-62 

Emma  B.  Wentworth, 

1886- 

-87 

Caroline  Burt, 

1863- 

-75 

Sarah  W.  Heard, 

1887- 

-90 

Charlotte  A.  Vinton, 

1869- 

-70 

Grace  Hay  ward, 

1887- 

-89 

Elizabeth  W.  Crowell, 

1869- 

-70 

Lizzie  K.  Price, 

1888- 

-90 

Julietta  A.  Bosworth, 

1869- 

-70 

Rose  M.  Ladd, 

1888- 

-91 

Ellen  M.  Day, 

1869 

-75 

Jeanne  J.  Stutz, 

1888- 

Emma  L.  Hubbard, 

1869- 

-70 

Alice  M.  Wing, 

1889- 

-90 

M.  Louise  Clark, 

1870- 

-76 

Fanny  C.  Gaylord, 

1889- 

-90 

Ella  F.  Quimby, 

1871- 

-77 

Margaret  Hill, 

1890- 

Emma  K.  Clark, 

1875- 

-83 

Mary  A.  Averill, 

1890- 

Mary  D.  Harmon, 

1875- 

-90 

Daisy  L.  Blaisdell, 

1890- 

Myra  F.  Holman, 

1875- 

-83 

Ruby  E.  Harding, 

1890- 

Abby  F.  Mitchell, 

1877- 

-81 

Wmnifred  M.  Crook, 

1890- 

Emma  L.  Hubbard, 

1877- 

-79 

Lora  E.  Guild, 

1891- 

Mattie  Clark, 

1878- 

-79 
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LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
From  1856  to  1891,  Inclusive. 


i85<;. 

Sarah  E.  Bates, 
Sarah  E.  Badger, 
Caroliae  E.  Crane, 
Alida  W.  Lyman, 
Georgiana  L.  Moore, 
Melia  Newhall, 
Clarissa  E.  Stillman, 
Juliet  B.  Smith, 
George  R.  Blanchard. 

18.~,7. 

Mary  A.  Bosworth, 
Henrietta  Dubois, 
Emma  E.  Foster, 
Mary  E.  Griffin, 
Julia  Kendall, 
Adelaide  G.  Phelps, 
Emma  Trask, 
Emma  A.  Wallace, 
Eugene  L.  Capron, 
Edwin  D.  Foster, 
Francis  Gorman, 
Richard  If.  Johnson, 
Merrick  H.  Joy, 
Ira  B.  Sampson. 

18r>8. 

Julia  A.  Bates, 
Louise  S.  Crane, 
Georgiana  EL  Davis, 
Mary  A.  Dickinson, 
Louise  M.  Dunbar, 
Plelen  B.  Hodgett, 
Adelaide  E.  Moore, 
Celeste  Newhall, 
Lucy  H.  Pearl, 
Alice  E.  Snckett, 
Ellen  M.  Whitney, 
Lucy  M.  Woodman, 
Charles  A.  Burnham, 
William  H.IL  Kendall. 

18.-,0. 

Sarah  M.  Abbott, 
Margaret  H.  Bell, 
Nellie  M.  Cowles, 
Lydia  R.  Cooley, 


Emma  L.  Goodrich, 
Elizabeth  P.  Hawley, 
Susan  A.  Kinsley, 
I  Clara  J.  Loomis, 
Delia  M.  Montague, 
Emma  I.  Symonds, 
Laura  Etta  Trask, 
Jane  E.  Tyler, 
Henriet  A.  White, 
Caroline  M.  Whitney, 
Henrietta  B.  Wilcox, 
Edward  D.  Hayes, 
Wm.  E.  Montague,  Jr. 

I860. 

Jennie  M.  Bishop, 
i  Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
Mary  L.  Charles, 
Elizabeth  Chase, 
Mary  E.  Coffran. 
A.  Eliza  Collins, . 
Amanda  Ellis, 
Elizabeth  Eleveth, 
Sarah  E.  Felton, 
Susan  J.  Harris, 
Jennie  S.  Hurlbut, 
Mary  E.  Kenney, 
Melissa  H.  Ryan, 
Mary  E.  Streeter, 
Caroline  F.  Spooner, 
M.  Eliza  Tyler, 
Abbie  S.  Tvler, 
Ellen  B.  Washburn, 
Frank  S.  Bacon, 
Hugh  Donnelly, 
Edwin  A.  Perry, 
William  N.  Rice, 
Harlan  P.  Stone, 
Monroe  B.  Washburn, 
Andrew  J.  Wright. 

1861. 

Hannah  P.  Blake, 
Mary  E.  Burr, 
Nellie  S.  Collins, 
Fannie  A.  Dickinson, 
Emma  L.  Hawkins, 
Sarah  A.  Howard, 


Abbie  M.  Marsh, 
Annette  H.  Newell, 
Louise  J.  North, 
Charlotte  E.  Parish, 
Albert  L.  Eames, 
Chauncy  A.  Jacobs, 
Myron  R.  Williams. 

1862. 

Emma  F.  Arnold, 
M.  Louise  Bulkley, 
Ella  E.  Clark, 
Elizabeth  F.  Gorman, 
Sarah  J.  Hume, 
Ellen  I.  Norris, 
Fannie  H.  Parish, 
Elizabeth  J.  Pierce, 
Sarah  A.  Pratt, 
Stella  Warren, 
Ellen  P.  Wells, 
Emma  R.  Wilder, 
James  B.  Adams, 
Henry  L.  Bliss, 
Edward  F.  Gray, 
George  D.  Mosely, 
Lauren  E.  Trask. 

1863. 

Louise  M.  Brown, 
Emma  L.  Colton, 
Sybil  D.  Colton, 
Louise  T.  Fitts, 
Caroline  M.  Gates, 
Elizabeth  A.  Howard, 
Mary  J.  Leary, 
Mary  A.  Miller, 
Emma  E.  Norris, 
Emma  F.  Ripley, 
Laura  A.  Ripley, 
Sarah  E.  Snell, 
Lizzie  B.  Walker, 
Louise  A.  Hurlbut, 
Henry  F.  Trask. 

1864. 

Josephine  M.  Bannon, 
Etta  C.  Ferre, 
George  W.  Bates, 
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William  D.  Montague, 
Sanford  L.  Treadwell. 

1865. 

M.  Sophia  Baker, 
Ann  E  Clark, 
Ellen  F.  Gay, 
Caroline  B.  Hastings, 
Mary  E.  Harwood, 
Effie  G.  Hazen, 
Mary  L.  Jacobs, 
Elsie  C.  Kemp, 
Jennie  E.  Mellows, 
Martha  0.  Moore, 
Anna  W.  Parish, 
Sarah  E.  Russell, 
Harriet  A.  Sikes, 
Abbie  E.  Whitney, 
James  S.  Bonrke, 
Joseph  W.  Browne, 
John  F.  Jones, 
G.  Burr  Loynes, 
Edward  S.  Mills, 
Frank  H.  Robinson, 
Loyal  L.  Rogers. 

1866. 

Lizzie  C.  Baker, 
Estella  M.  Colton, 
Annie  G.  Cross, 
Eunice  R.  Filley, 
Emma  L.  Hubbard, 
Helen  E.  North, 
Jennie  A.  Shaw, 
Charles  A.  B.  Foster, 
William  L.  Miller, 
Edward  H.  Rice. 

1867. 

Nancie  M.  Adams, 
Fannie  M.  Cole, 
Ida  L.  Dudley, 
Mary  A.  McDonald, 
Harriet,  A.  Oatley, 
Ida  J.  Thompson, 
Edwin  M.  Bliss, 
Charles  H.  Clark, 
E.  Perley  Hemenway, 
Andrew  J.  Jones, 
Charles  E.  Olmsted, 
Charles  L.B.Whitney. 

1868. 

Elizabeth  A.  Beggs, 
Susan  E.  Campbell, 


Clara  A.  Day, 
Josephine  L.  Gorham, 
Minnie  J.  Grey, 
Lucy  J.  Hastings, 
Kate  B.  Johnson, 
Amelia  M.  Lewis, 
S.  Augusta  Perkins, 
Mary  A.  Pulcifer, 
S.  Emily  Quimby, 
Clara  A.  Savage, 
J.  C.  Donovan, 
George  B.  Griggs, 
James  E.  McDonald, 
Charles  F.  Fice. 

1869. 

Lucia  Maginnis, 
Frank  H.  Foster. 

There  were  no  formal 
graduating  exercises 
this  year. 

1870. 

Ada  F.  Billings, 
Josie  M.  Bartlett, 
Ella  S.  Cox, 
Susan  D.  Carter, 
Jennie  H.  Flagg, 
Caroline  L.  Mosely, 
Susie  Polley, 
Ella  F.  Quimby, 
Cora  S.  Spencer, 
Eugene  N.  Aston, 
James  L.  Brigham, 
Samuel  B.  Clark, 
Newman  W.  Gardner, 
George  B.  Ferry. 

1871. 

Ella  M.  Briggs, 
Agnes  E.  Day, 
Lucy  J.  James, 
Eliza  P.  Field, 
Elizabeth  M.  Foster, 
Sarah  E.  Hey  wood, 
Mary  A.  Hinman, 
Harriet  E.  Morse, 
Mildred  L.  Morehouse, 
Caroline  H.  Newell, 
Eva  S.  More, 
Julia  W.  Roberts, 
Ida  A.  Ross, 
Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 


Margaret  H.  Whelan, 
Albert  J.  Hodge, 
Theodore  C.  Pease, 
John  M.  West, 
Belvin  Williston. 

1872. 

Frances  O.  Allen, 
Fannie  M.  Bull, 
Mary  J.  Bartlett, 
Jennie  E.  Bowman, 
Emma  C.  Clark, 
Harriet  M.  Chandler, 
Ella  C.  Colton, 
Katie  E.  Doyle, 
Estella  J.  Dickinson, 
Fannie  G.  Fisher, 
Mary  J.  Hart, 
Eva  J.  Hendrick, 
Ella  J.  Jones, 
Ellen  J.  McKenna, 
Elizabeth  L.  Moore, 
Ella  J.  Ross, 
Florence  M.  Stedman, 
Caroline  J.  Stone, 
Ida  M.  Taylor, 
Charles  H.  Barrows, 
Wm.  G.  S.  Chamberlin, 
Solon  S.  Roper, 
Wilmore  B.  Stone, 
Frank  W.  Vaille. 

1873. 

Emma  S.  Danks, 
Alice  E.  Hathaway, 
Mary  E.  Ilsley, 
Ida  J.  Lawton, 
Fannie  A.  Lewis, 
Lucy  A.  Miner, 
Ida  M.  Paulk, 
Lillie  D.  Phillips, 
Annie  M.  Quinby, 
Caroline  L.  Rice, 
Clara  E.  Smith, 
Georgiana  Thayer, 
Annie  L.  Weymouth, 
Charles  P.  Bond, 
James  N.  Byrne, 
Frank  H.  Coffran, 
William  C.  Harding, 
Edwin  P.  Piper, 
William  O.  Pratt, 
Walter  A.  Towne, 
Jeremiah  P.  Whalen. 
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1874. 

Mai  v  J.  Allen, 
Ella  M.  Bart, 
Ellen  A.  Clarke, 
Emma  R.  Chapin, 
Anna  W.  Hethering- 
ton, 

Melissa  U.  Johnson, 
Kate  A.  Maynard, 
Addie  McKechnie, 
Kate  F.  Mozart, 
Cornelia  S.  Newell, 
Anna  C.  Perkins, 
Caroline  P.  Sanderson, 
Clara  A.  Wood. 
Harriet  A.  Holbrook, 
Thomas  M.  Coogan, 
William  H.  Hart, 
James  W.  Kervick, 
John  Norton, 
Clarence  O.  Peabody, 
Arthur  B.  Taylor. 

1875. 

Eva  N.  Alexander, 
Harriet  A.  Hawkes, 
Kate  E.  Houghton, 
Jennie  E.  Taylor, 
Annie  L.  Towne, 
Florence  A.  Warner, 
Ella  S.  Wight, 
James  Bliss, 
Harry  D.  Bush, 
Edwin  H.  Dickinson, 
R.  Waterbury  Ellis, 
Frank  Hopewell, 
Leopold  Lobsitz, 
George  C.  Taylor, 
Charles  E.  Watson, 
Andrew  M.  Wight. 

i87f;. 

Robert  P.  M.  Ames, 
Albion  F.  Bemis, 
Edward  W.  Bemis, 
Alfred  Birnie, 
William  G.  Brinsmade, 
Charles  J.  Burnham, 
Walter  H.  Chapin, 
Norman  N.  Fowler, 
Frederick  T.  Kellogg, 
Frederick  H.  Keves, 
William  R.  Purple, 
Charles  L  Seegar, 


Chas.  L.  Whittemore, 
Winona  A.  Ashley, 
Grace  Bennett, 
Jennie  A.  Black, 
Miunie  E.  Chapin, 
Idelle  J.  Colton, 
Orestella  M.  Day, 
Mary  A.  Eagan, 
Mary  D.  Ellis, 
Estelle  A.  Fisher. 
Clara  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Cora  E.  Gardner, 
Clara  E.  Lyman, 
Jennie  C.  McKechnie, 
Mary  D.  F.  Newell, 
Dora  E.  Robinson, 
Lizzie  M.  Sanderson, 
Helen  A.  Shumway. 
Ella  G.  Smith, 
Sarah  E.  Qiiimby, 
Lillian  A.  Twichell. 

1877. 

Bertram  J.  Craig, 
James  K.  Eveleth, 
Alfred  R.  Hathaway, 
Warner  R.  Holt, 
George  W.  King, 
Maurice  W.  Landers, 
Herbert  S.  Martin, 
Burton  V.  Morse, 
S.  Lizzie  Brace, 
Cecelia  M.  Byrne, 
Mary  A.  Clark, 
Nellie  H.  Cranston, 
Lizzie  W.  Cullinan, 
Nellie  A.  Hawkes, 
Mary  M.  Herch, 
Alice  M.  Leonard, 
Marion  R.  Leonard, 
Nellie  A.  Madden, 
Emma  L.  Morse, 
Jennie  S.  Newell, 
Amelia  L.  Owen, 
Maude  G.  Phillips, 
Anna  L.  Rice, 
Emma  J.  Russell, 
Marion  H.  Sterns, 
Sarah  E.  Tower, 
Lillia  E.  Wilson. 

1878. 

John  F.  Almquist, 
Elisha  S.  Benton, 
William  L.  Buckland, 


Frank  H.  Burt, 
Arthur  A.  Couch, 
James  E.  Dunleavy, 
Thos.  A.  Fitzgibbon, 
Herbert  C.  Hastings, 
Patrick  M.  Keating, 
Herbert  W.  Mason, 
Arthur  D.  Mayo, 
William  H.  Pomeroy, 
James  B.  Smith, 
Edward  G.  Stevens, 
William  C.  Stone, 
Fred  N.  Upham, 
Howard  T.  Vaille, 
Orlando  G.  Warren, 
Allie  G.  Axtelle, 
Emma  J.  Bennett, 
Hattie  R.  Bradley, 
Florence  S.  Bragdon, 
Nettie  J.  Burnham, 
Sadie  K.  Cobb, 
Kate  L.  Colton, 
Annie  S.  Dibble, 
Louise  A.  Dickinson, 
Esther  M.  Field, 
Minnie  E.  Fiske, 
Annie  T.  Goodwin, 
Gertrude  A.  Grork, 
Martha  F.  Harmon, 
Emma  L.  Haynes, 
Eliza  J.  Hooker, 
Mary  E.  Hunt, 
Bertha  A.  Janes, 
Sarah  L.  King, 
May  J.  Lathrop, 
Annie  L.  McDonald, 
Helen  M.  McGregory, 
Grace  E.  Mellows, 
Josie  M.  Merritt, 
Eva  J.  Nelson, 
May  R.  Pierce, 
Jennie  C.  Prentice, 
Jennie  E.  Ray  nor, 
Janie  G.  Savage, 
Etta  F.  Stearns, 
Fannie  A.  Stebbins, 
Marion  D.  Tapley, 
Susie  E.  Tyler. 

1879. 

William  G.  Baker, 
Geo.  M.  Beldin, 
Charles  D.  Bond, 
Fred  H.  Briggs, 
Wilbur  B.  Chapin, 
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Frank  T.  Chester, 
Albert  0.  Childs, 
Frederick  L.  Covell, 
John  F.  Croak, 
Michael  E.  Donohue, 
Louie  E.  Hawes, 
Wendell  P.  Hethering- 
ton, 

Charles  L.  Hotchkiss, 
Frank  C.  Hoyt, 
C.  Calvin  Johnson, 
George  H.  Kemater, 
James  E.  O'Brien, 
William  Orr, 
Harry  E.  Rice, 
Eliphalet  T.  Tifft, 
William  E.  Watts, 
E.Manderville  Wilkins 
Justin  W.  Woodworth, 
Susie  C.  Bannon, 
Fannie  L.  Barrett, 
H.  Ella  Baxter, 
Maggie  F.  Brennan, 
Clara  E.  Carr, 
Fannie  C. Chamberlain 
Luella  E.  Childs, 
Mary  E.  Daboll, 
Mary  E.  Derby, 
Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Margaret  G-.  Garvey, 
Annie  M.  Hill, 
Lottie  A.  Hill, 
Lilla  A.  Kendall, 
Hattie  C.  Kingman, 
Mattie  J.  Lincoln, 
Rosa  E.  Lobsitz, 
Annie  T.  Madden, 
Mattie  E.  Mitchell, 
Jennie  B.  Morse, 
Alice  M.  Parsons, 
Ella  A.  Perkins, 
Lillian  C.  Perkins, 
E.  Alice  Richardson, 
Carrie  E.  Safford, 
Nellie  Sanger, 
Carrie  E.  Sawtelle, 
Abby  E.  Shumway, 
Jennie  M.  Skinner, 
Annie  F.  Squires, 
Annie  Washburn. 

1880. 

Frank  W.  Carter, 
James  M.  Cruse, 
Winslow  W .  Day, 


!  Paul  F.  Ela, 
Edward  H.  Hall, 
Jerome  W.  Hyde, 
Edwin  C.  Howe, 
Yung  Kwai, 
Andrew  O.McGarrett, 
James  H.  McKechnie, 
Walter  G.  Morse, 
John  J.  Russell, 
Charles  D.  Smith, 
Charles  N.  Smith, 
Theodore  P.  Tower, 
Harry  W.  Tucker, 
Albert  P.  Williams, 
Charles  W.  Williams, 
Minnie  H.  Adams, 
Bertha  F.  Alden, 
Lillian  D.  Arms, 
Nellie  N.  Barber, 
Sadie  L.  Beach, 
Lucy  B.  Billings, 
Louise  E.  Burke, 
Sarah  M.  Callahan, 
Jennie  H.  Chapin, 
Viola  L.  Childs, 
Etta  M.  Clark, 
Mary  L.  Conant, 
Mary  F.  Corcoran, 
Winnie  M.  Crook, 
Mary  A.  J.  Curtis, 
Lizzie  B.  Darling, 
Margie  M.  Dearden, 
Annie  A.  Donahue, 
Sarah  C.  Donahue, 
Delia  M.  Foth, 
Alice  Gladden, 
Gertrude  G.  Graves, 

"  Fannie  L.  Houston, 
Mary  B.  Judd, 
Greta  Lord, 
Hattie  A.  Miller, 
Mary  E.  O'Neil, 
Annie  B.  Newell, 
Hattie  L.  Parker, 
Sadie  L.  Pease, 
Leona  May  Pierce, 
Dora  V.  Perry, 
Florence  A.  Pomeroy, 
Lottie  M.  Reed, 
Annie  E.  Smith, 
Delia  V.  Stephenson, 
Leila  W.  Swan, 
Cora  E.  Towne, 
Helen  L.  Whitney, 
Clara  M.  Williams, 


1881. 

Arthur  S.  Anable, 
Jonathan  Barnes. 
Henry  N.  Bowman, 
Charles  H.  Geraghty, 
Frederic  C.  Gladden, 
John  C.  Ivers, 
Patrick  T.  Meehan, 
John  F.  O'Neil, 
Walter  T.  Owen, 
Wilbur  E.  Parshley, 
Charles  H.  Parsons, 
Martha  W.  Arms, 
Alice  W.  Baker, 
Helen  Bement, 
Emma  M.  Bateman, 
Teresa  G.  Benoit, 
Rosalie  F.  Byrne, 
Delia  N.  Carter, 
Eleanor   W.  Chatta- 

way, 
Ida  M.  Clark, 
J.  Grace  Douglass, 
Isabella  During, 
Carrie  J .  Emory, 
Belle  R.  Fisk, 
Alberta  L.  Fuller, 
Clara  E.  Harmon, 
Ellen  M.  Hodge, 
Elizabeth  G.  Hubbard, 
Florence  B.  Humpage, 
Ada  M.  Lang, 
Alice  S.  Lincoln. 
Hattie  S.  Merritt, 
Mary  H.  Mosely, 
Annie  M.  L.  Parker, 
Emma  J.  Pease, 
Mattie  L.  Pratt, 
Minnie  L.  Rice, 
Lilla  B.  Shaw, 
Minnie  R.  Smith, 
Minnie  A.  Sturtevant, 
Harriett  E.  Tannatt, 
D.  Irene  Weir, 
Elizabeth  S.  Wheeler, 
Lizzie  M.  Wight, 
Anna  L.  Wight, 
C.  Belle  Woodman, 

1882. 

J.  C.  Anthony, 
Clarence  Burgin, 
M.  J.  Carroll, 
Fred  A.  Eldred, 
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Erdman  B.  Foth, 
Harry  W.  Haskins, 
Charles  F.  McKechnie, 
Albert  K.  Potter, 
Joseph  F.  Pynchon, 
Irving  A.  Quimby, 
Joseph  O.  Sawtelle, 
Walter  G.  Stebbins, 
James  P.  Tower, 
William  C.  White, 
Annie  L.  Bailey, 
Agnes  If.  Benoit, 
Annie  M.  Billings, 
Nettie  L.  Bradley, 
E.  Louise  Brewer, 
Martha  W.  Chapin, 
Martha  A.  Coburn, 
Mabel  M.  Cook, 
Clara  L.  Ela, 
E.  Louise  Firmiu, 
Minnie  L.  Flagg, 
Grace  E.  Gould, 
Josie  E.  Hamilton, 
Mary  T.  Hodge, 
Georgia  A.  Hodskins, 
L.  May  Huntley, 
Annie  M.  Kemater, 
Sarah  Lobsitz, 
Nellie  L.  Maher, 
Martha  M.  Mills, 
Edna  S.  Morse, 
Clara  M.  Payne, 
Ida  E.  Bobbins, 
Lillian  E.  Simmons, 
Mary  G.  Stebbins, 
Minnie  F.Tillson, 
Jda  B.  Towne, 
Emma  S.  Tucker, 
Mamie  E.  Wakefield, 
C.  Pwuth  White. 

1  XK.-5. 

Edward  C.  Camp, 
Andrew  J.  Crighton, 
George  0.  Gardner, 
Charles  L.  Griffin, 
Harold  R  Griffith, 
William  P.  Hayes, 
Michael  J.  Ludden, 
William  G.  McKech- 
nie, 

Charles  D.  Montague, 
Edward  A.  Pease, 
William  F.  Pierce, 
Frank  L.  Pierce, 


William  F.  Tegethoff 
Michael  P.  Toomey, 
George  L.  Weston, 
Fred  O.  Wright, 
Mary  W.  Allis, 
Amelia  M.  Barker, 
Ida  L.  Barney, 
Mary  A.  Berry, 
Maud  F.  Cain, 
Jessie  Carter, 
Fannie  A.  Chippie, 
Ella  I.  Connor, 
Alice  E.  Cooley, 
Marion  Dickinson, 
Fannie  C.  Ferry, 
Alice  E.  Flagg, 
Anna  F.  Fronk, 
A.  Loui<e  Hatch, 
Carrie  L.  Hawes, 
Grace  A.  Hubbard, 
Martha  A.  Hurlbut, 
Lizzie  N.  Lee, 
Mary  Lobsitz, 
Lizzie  C.  Newell, 
Effie  G.  Shaw, 
Mary  P.  Smith, 
Emma  L.  Squires, 
Mary  B.  Stearns, 
Annie  M.  Stockbridge, 
Carrie  P.  Twichell. 

1884. 

Pwalph  P.  Alden, 
Frank  C.  Ay  res, 
Asa  George  Baker, 
J.  Leon  Chamberlain, 
Thomas  S.  Donahue, 
Fred  E.  King, 
Fred  R.  Lewis, 
William    II.  McClin- 

tock, 
John  A.  Nichols, 
Harry  M.  Shipley, 
Eugene  O.  Smith, 
Harry  C.  Smith, 
John  J.  Walker, 
Samuel  D.  Warriner, 
Frank  E.  Wheeler, 
E.  Gertie  Baldwin, 
Alice  L.  Belknap, 
Selena  F.  Benoit, 
May  E  L  Bnrnham, 
Eliza  F.  Chapin, 
Helen  L.  Chapin, 
Myra  A.  Chapin, 


Nellie  O.  Chapin, 
Susie  W.  Clark, 
Hattie  L.  Dickinson, 
S.  Louise  Dennison, 
Minnie  B.  Dodge, 
Kate  E.  Fitzpatrick, 
Grace  O.  Foster, 
Elizabeth  R.  Foulds, 
M.  Louise  Frazer, 
Annie  L.  Grant, 
Gertrude  J.  Hall, 
Lily  H.  Hodge, 
Emily  L.  Howard, 
Anna  M.  Janes, 
Grace  H.  Johnson, 
Minnie  J.  Kimball, 
Louise  M.  Knappe, 
Artena  O.  Mansfield, 
Anna  M.  Marsh, 
Margaret  McClintock, 
Ida  P.  Mosher, 
Mary  E.  O'Neill, 
Sarah  H.  Packard, 
Mary  B.  Rayner, 
Linnie  R.  Spear, 
Fannie  M.  Vilas, 
I  Alice  F.  Willard. 

1885. 

John  Barry, 

Oscar  L  Barthlemes, 

Henry  H.  Bosworth, 

'  Daniel  F.  Gay, 
Erskine  E.  Hamilton, 
Edward  B.  Hodskins, 
Lucius  H.  Moore, 
George  Nye, 

:  Foster  H.  Roper, 
Alton  L.  Smith, 

i  Georgia  R.  Bid  well, 
Kittie  A.  Burns, 
Emily  H.  Chapin, 
Hope  W.  Cornell, 

I  Mary  E.  Clark, 
Ida  F.  Farrar, 
Ellen  S.  Graves, 
Alice  F.  Hamilton, 
Ariel  S.  Hedges, 
Marion  E.  Hurlbut, 

I  Ida  W.  Jo^lyn, 
Sarah  K  Kinsrsley, 
Lillian  J.  McKnight, 
Caroline  E.  Noble, 
Maggie  A.  O'Brien, 
Emma  B.  Penfield, 
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Grace  E.  Robinson, 
Clara  L.  Rockwell, 
Mary  E.  Ross, 
LucyM.  Schoonmaker, 
M.  Grace  Sibley, 
.Hattie  B.  Smith, 
Alzada  L.  Stacy, 
Flora  L.  Thurston. 

1886. 

James  P.  Anderson, 
Arthur  J.  Berry, 
William  J.  Donovan, 
George  W.  Frazer, 
Burton  W.  Frost, 
William  O.  Frost, 
Arthur  A.  Folsom, 
William  L.  Gammons, 
Arthur  H.  Gardner, 
Joseph  F.  Hallissey, 
Edwin  O.  Hapgood, 
William  M.  Lester, 
Francis  L.  Norton, 
John  W.  Prevost, 
Edward  B.  Sellew, 
U.  Heber  Spencer, 
Fred  H.  Smith, 
Jeremiah  Shea, 
Edward  E.  Towne, 
Charles  T.  Winchester, 
Frank  R.  Whitney, 
Helen  E.  Alden, 
Elizabeth  L.  Ames, 
Marion  Batchellor, 
Mabel  C.  Bemis, 
Maggie  I.  Breheney. 
Emma  L.  Clark, 
Bessie  L.  Cook, 
Hattie  M.  Elwell, 
Catharine  S.  Foley, 
ElizabethM. Hamilton, 
Lucy  B.  Keyes, 
Susie  M.  Lindsay, 
Carrie  E.  Lull, 
Isabel  M.  Martin, 
Lizzie  M.  Moore, 
Flora  C.  Perkins, 
Nellie  F.  Puffer, 
Rosie  L.  Rice, 
Gertrude  Thompson, 
Annie  F.  Wassung, 
EHie  M.  Wilcox. 
Scientific  Course — 

Three  Years. 
Lucius  S.  Bridge. 


1887. 

Fred  R.  Brown, 
Robert  C.  Cooley, 
John  S.  CunLiugham, 
James  M.  Curran, 
Timothy  M.  Donovan, 
Michael  J.  Hannifen, 
Arthur  J.  Keefe, 
Edward  H.  Marsh, 
Edward  M.  Russell, 
Simon  J.  Russell, 
Albert  B.  Sanderson, 
Michael  A.  Shine, 
Arthur  P.  Smith, 
James  F.  Teahan, 
May  Adams, 
Leonora  N.  Baker, 
Isora  H.  Bartlett, 
Cora  M.  Braley, 
Minnie  D.  Burt, 
Sadie  M.  Chapin, 
Katherine  I.  Clemons, 
Laura  B.  Clemons, 
Jennie  F.  Cook, 
Katie  B.  Danks, 
Julia  B.  Dickinson, 
Lillie  During, 
Emily  F.  Ellis, 
Lena  L.  English, 
Elizabeth  F.  Frazer, 
Rose  W.  Greenleaf, 
Mabel  F.  Hamilton, 
Catharine  L.  Hough- 
ton, 

Mary  W.  Hubbard, 
Minnie  J.  Kunle, 
Bertha  O.  Lyon, 
Nellie  T.  Mellen, 
Georgia  E.  Moulton, 
Minnie  F.  Otto. 
Cora  M.  Reynolds, 
Jean  R.  Richmond, 
Evie  M.  Robinson, 
Florence  A.  Smith, 
Minnie  M.  Spear, 
Cora  L.  Whitehouse, 
Edith  A.  Williams, 
Edna  L.  Williams. 

Business   Course — 
Two  Years. 
William  W.  Caswell, 
John  P.  Coogan, 
John  W.  Donahue, 
Wilbur  F.  Evars, 


George  F.  Fiagg, 
Harry  L.  Hawes, 
William  J.  KeL'er, 
Frank  W.  Kiug, 
James  W.  Nourbourn, 
Harry  H.  Parkhurst, 
John  W.  Ryan, 
William  E.  Symonds, 
Harry  B.  Trask, 
Charles  G.  Wilson, 
Frank  H.  Wolcott. 

1888. 

Charles  W.  Bosworth, 
H.N.  Slater  Bradford, 
Richard  S.  Brooks, 
Horace  C.  Carter, 
Monroe  W.  Coburn, 
Howard  C.  Col  ton, 
Nelson  L.  Elmer, 
Ferdinand  A.  Haus- 

lein, 
Frank  Heath, 
Howard  E.  Hitchcock, 
C.  Leonard  Holton, 
Richard  W.  Ivers, 
Albert  C.  McGregory, 
Charles  L.  Norton, 
Thomas  O'Brien, 
Frank  J.  Phelps, 
William  A.  Robinson, 
William  S.  Sullivan, 
Grace  Emma  Allen, 
Fannie  Anna  Bemis, 
Kate  Emma  Bryant, 
Helen  Mary  Ellis, 
Genevieve  Marmion 

Flynn, 
M.   Elizabeth  Froth- 

ingham. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Gar- 
rett, 

Helen  Francis  Hardy, 
Annie  Louise  Johnson, 
Maria  Isabelle  Kernan 
Caroline  Bliss  Kinsley 
Minnie  A.  Mathison, 
Sarah  Ellen  Mills, 
Emma  S.  Mitschke, 
Agnes  Isbell  Newell, 
Anna  Chapman  New- 
ell, 

Carrie  May  Paige, 
Jennie  Simpson, 
Bertha  M.  Skinner, 
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Fannie  Grace  Smith, 
Lillie  L  Ware, 
Emma  Louise  Wheeler,  i 
Adelaide  Lydia  Will- 
iams. 

Business  Course — Two 
Years. 

Daniel  S.  Bixby. 
Edward  V.  Warriner, 
J.  H.  Buchholz, 
Herbert  C  Francis, 
Garry  J.  Landers, 
Horace  Russell, 
William  Sanger, 
Joseph  A.  Schaeffler,  j 
Alfred  Stack  man, 
Fred  C.  M.  Smith, 
Leon  L.  Harris. 

1880. 

Arthur  A.  Adams, 
Albert  M.  Allen, 
Edward  If.  Allis, 
James  W.  Anderson, 
Walter  S.  Barr, 
Henry  H.  B;iker,  Jr., 
Charles  H.  B^ckwith, 
Frank  E.  Brewster, 
James  E.  Chapin, 
Walter  C.  Gurm, 
Frederick  W.  Harwood, 
Arthur  S.  Haskins, 
Frank  H.  Haskins, 
Robert  D.  Maynard, 
William  H.  Nelson, 
John  WT.  Nolan, 
Edward  N.  Richards, 
Walter  H.  Ross, 
John  M.  Sullivan, 
Robert  E.  Todd, 
Susan  Arnold, 
Edna  B.  Averill, 
Martha  R.  Adams, 
Florence  P.  Axtelle, 
Annie  J.  Bartlett, 
May  J.  Ball, 
Hattie  L.  Barrows, 
Elizabeth  H.  Bowler, 
Mary  E.  Bugbee, 
Lillian  G.  Burt, 
Minnie  E.  Brewster, 
Leotta  M.  Cain, 
Mary  B.  Cook, 


Bertha  Dickinson, 
Florence  A.  Duck- 
worth, 
Anna  E.  Ferry, 
Bertha  J.  Geisel, 
Hattie  E.  Hazen, 
Lillian  E.  Howard, 
Alice  C.  Hubbard, 
Harriet  L.  Hudson, 
Hattie  L.  Jordan, 
Fannie  G.  Kimball, 
Carrie  L.  Kibbe, 
Mary  C.  Lapham, 
Bertha  L.  Miller, 
Julia  E.  Newell, 
Grace  M.  Parmenter, 
Mary  H.  Pinney, 
Annie  W.  Richards, 
Lulu  May  Sanborn, 
Bessie  D.  Taylor, 
Lantie  Tifft, 
Lurancie  Tifft. 

Business  Course — Two 
Years. 

William  C.  Billings, 
John  R.  Buchanan, 
William  II  KapliDger, 
John  T.  McNerney, 
Eugene  L.  Pease, 
Minor  M.  Wilder, 
Charles  A.  Wright. 

1890. 

Edmund  A.  Burnham, 
Ferdinand  S.  Crosley, 
Cornelius  S.  Hurlbut, 
Jr., 

Michael  P.  Kavanagh, 
James  F.  Kernan, 
James  V.  McClintock, 
George  F.  Smith, 
Frank  E.  Sracey, 
Harold  D.  Stebbins, 
Samuel  H.  Trask, 
William  C.  VanVlack, 
Rue!  C.  Warriner, 
Robert  T.  Whitehouse, 
Ada  W.  Barlow, 
Alice  M.  Burnett, 
Emma  W.  Ferry, 
Heleu  E.  Harri-, 
Grace  M.  Hibbard, 
Greta  J.  Hoi  lister, 


Ada  H.  Hosmer, 
Grace  A.  Houghton, 
Lillian  I.  Kibbe, 
Minnie  E.  Ladd, 
Minerva  E.  Lips, 
Bertha  E.  Lyon, 
Mary  A.  Marra, 
Ella  A  Maryott, 
Susan  J.  Milliman, 
Gertrude  Mullins, 
Isabel  E.  Mclntire, 
Lillian  H.  Nield, 
Katherine  L.  Ormsby, 
Winnifred  H.  Ripley, 
Joanna  J.  Shea, 
Josephine  D.Stephens, 
Lucy  E.  Stowell, 
Martha  Stowell, 
Lillian  M.  Swetland, 
Cora  I.  Warburton, 
Addie  A.  Weaver. 

Business  Course — Two 
Y  ears. 

Arthur  L.  Houghton, 
Frank  H.  May  her, 
George  E.  Jacobs, 
Harry  R  Harwood, 
John  E.  Coburn. 

1891. 

Michael  F.  Abbott, 
John  Boediker, 
Walter  W.  D  wight, 
J.  Francis  Forward, 
Arthur  L.  Houghton, 
Henry  C.  Hyde, 
George  P.  Ireland, 
James  F.  Mack, 
Burt  McDonald, 
John  D.  Moore, 
Joseph  C.  Parsons, 
Edward  W.  Penfield, 
Harry  M.  Smith, 
John  J.  Smith, 
Arthur  P.  Underhill, 
John  A.  O'Keefe, 
Annie  Allen, 
Emma  Bern  is, 
Annie  Bixby, 
Jean  Bleloch, 
Alice  M.  Bowen, 
Mabel  Churchill, 
Lotta  Mae  Cooley. 
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Carrie  Cooley, 
Hattie  C.  Cook, 
Carrie  L.  Cook, 
Edna  M.  Coomes, 
Mary  E.  Cowan, 
Grace  L.  Dorman, 
Edna  W.  Ewer, 
Clara  F.  Foster, 
Carrie  Frye, 
Mabel  O.  Gowdy, 
Sadie  B.  Hamilton, 
Alice  M.  Hancock, 


Marion  Harper, 
Edith  M.  Hawkes, 
A.  Lena  Herrick, 
Mattie  C.  Joslyn, 
Ina  R.  Kendall, 
Delia  Knappe, 
Grace  E.  Lindsey, 
Pauline  C.  Melius. 
Emma  L.  Nolan, 
Lizzie  Nourbonne, 
Cassie  Perrault, 
Annie  L.  Pomeroy, 


Abbie  C.  Ritter, 
Nellie  G.  Smith, 
Flora  E.  Stillings, 
Lucy  G.  Stock, 
Mabel  O.  Whitney, 
Stella  Williams. 

Business  Course — 

Three  Years. 
John  M.  Conlm, 
Frank  J.  Preston, 
Fred  P.  Strout. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE 


SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

From  its  Organization  in  1849  to  1891. 


Year. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Year. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

1849 

158 

1871 

181 

19 

1850 

170 

1872 

172 

24 

1851 

185 

1873 

185 

21 

1852 

159 

1874 

201 

20 

1853 

170 

1875 

246 

16 

1854 

176 

1876 

336 

33 

1855 

186 

1877 

354 

27 

185G 

166 

1878 

407 

51 

185? 

156 

14 

1879 

426 

54 

1858 

172 

14 

1880 

405 

58 

1859 

166  ' 

17 

1881 

372 

46 

1800 

173 

25 

1882 

346 

44 

1861 

163 

13 

1883 

322 

42 

1862 

177 

17 

1884' 

322 

49 

1  7  J. 

L  O 

1  ooo 

°»48 

1864 

162 

5 

1886 

379 

43 

1865 

146 

21 

.1887 

372 

en 

1866 

137 

10 

1888 

370 

52 

1867 

148 

12 

1889 

344 

61 

1868 

195 

16 

1890 

345 

45 

1869 

217 

Bf 

1891 

391 

56 

1870 

207 

14 

♦Previous  to  this  date  there  were  no  graduating  exercises. 
tThe  course  was  changed  this  year  from  three  to  four  years. 

tThis  was  the  first  year  that  any  pupils  were  graduated  in  the  two-years'  Business  Course. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

OF 

THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  '91 


SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
At  the  Opera  House,  June  22,.  at  2  p.  m. 


Music— Overture,  Orchestra. 
Prayer. 

Music — ''Consecration," — Abt,  Male  Chorus. 

Salutatory  and  Essay—"  The  Golden  Mean,"  Edith  M.  Hawkes. 
Selection—"  The  Lovejoy  Murder  and  Wendell  Phillips'  First  Speech," 

John  J.  Smith. 

Music — ' '  The  Death  and  Burial  of  Cock  Robin  "  (arranged),  Chorus. 
German  Recitation—  "  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus,"— Schiller, 

Grace  L.  Dorman. 

Essay — "  Character  Building,"  Alice  M.  Bowen. 

Music —  Orchestra. 
Essay — "  Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  Grace  E.  Lindsey. 

French  Recitation — "  La  Nuit  de  Mai," — De  Musset,  Edna  W.  Ewer. 
Music — "  Night,  Lovely  Night," — Berger,  Semi-Chorus. 
Oration—"  Industrial  Education^"  John  D.  Moore. 

Essay — "  Then  and  Now,"  Annie  Louise  Pomeroy. 

Music — "Sintram's  Song," — Macirone,  Chorus. 
Essay  and  Valedictory — "The  Open  Door,"  Pauline  C.  Melius. 

Presentation  of  Class  for  Graduation,  by  Principal  Charles  Jacobus. 
Awarding  of  Diplomas,  by  Hon.  Edward  S.  Bradford,  Mayor. 

Class  Song. 
Benediction. 


SPRINGFIELD' 

MANUALTRAIN1NG  SCHOOL. 

[Temple  Street,  next  door  to  High  School.] 
GEORGE  B.  KILBOX,  Principal. 

OKIiALD  ALLEY  AND  FRANK   J.  PRESTON,  ASSISTANTS. 


A  course  of  weekly  lessons  covering  one  year  has  been 
established  for  the  ninth  Grammar  grade,  and  a  course  of 
daily  lessons  covering  three  years  for  the  High  school. 

In  the  table  below  these  three  High  school  years  are  desig- 
nated as  Freshman,  Middle,  and  Senior. 

TIME  TABLE  OF  CLASSES. 

SHOP  WORK  A.  M.,  WEEKLY. 

Monday : 

8.30  to  10  a.  m.,  Oak  Street  Grammar  school,  ninth  grade. 
Class  A. 

Tuesday : 

8.30  to  10  a.  M.,  Worthington  Street  and  Central  Street 
Grammar  schools,  ninth  grade. 

Wednesday : 

8.30  to  10  a.  ai.,  Oak  Street  Grammar  school,  ninth  grade. 
Class  B. 

Thursday  : 

8.30  to  10  a.  M.j  Hooker  Grammar  school,  ninth  grade. 
Class  A. 

10.30  to  \  'l  m.,  Elm  Street  Grammar  school,  ninth  grade. 
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Friday : 

8.30  to  10  a.  m.,  Hooker  Grammar  school,  ninth  grade. 
Class  B. 

SHOP  WORK  P.  M.,  DAILY. 

1.15  to  2.45  p.  m.,  High  school  Middle  Manual  class. 
3.00  to  4.40  p.  m.,  High  school  Freshman  class. 

SHOP  WORK  P.  M.,  WEEKLY. 

Six  classes  have  been  organized  this  year  from  eighth  gram- 
mar grades,  averaging  fifteen  pupils  to  each  class.  Three  of 
these  classes  receive  lessons  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
of  one  week,  from  4.30  to  5.45  p.  m.,  and  the  remaining  three 
classes  on  the  following  week,  providing  one  lesson  a  fort- 
night for  each  class.  Their  lessons  are  the  same  as  those 
hitherto  given  to  the  ninth  grade. 

On  Wednesday  of  each  week,  at  the  above  hour,  a  class  of 
high  school  girls  receive  a  lesson  in  general  tool  work,  and  on 
Friday  a  class  of  teachers  in  knife  work. 

DRAWING. 

High  school  Business  Course  pupils,  and  Manual  pupils  are 
combined  in  the  same  daily  classes.  Lesson  hours  are 
arranged  on  a  sliding  scale  to  accommodate  the  necessities  of 
other  high  school  work. 

NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS. 

High  School,  daily, 
Private  School  Pupils, 
High  School  girls, 
Grammar  School,  ninth  grade, 
Grammar  School,  eighth  grade, 
Teachers,  .... 

Total,  .... 

For  four  years  there  has  been  an  interesting  experiment  in 
knife  work  in  progress  at  the  Hooker  Grammar  school  in 


6 
15 
102 
91 

38 
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grades  five  to  seven,  inclusive,  and  during  the  last  two  years, 
at  the  Tapley  school. 

Teachers  who  give  this  instruction  take  lessons  preparatory 
thereto  at  the  Manual  Training  school  as  mentioned  on  the 
previous  page. 

The  knife  is  the  only  cutting  tool  used.  Problems  for  this 
work  were  arranged  by  the  principal  of  the  Manual  Training 
school,  an:l  those  for  the  fifth  grade,  which  are  chiefly  geomet- 
ric forms  cut  from  thin  wood,  appear  on  the  four  plates 
immediately  following  this  page. 

Minute  descriptions  regarding  their  construction  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company  of  this  city,  who  also 
supply  the  material. 

The  work  is  done  in  thfc  ordinary  schoolroom  on  the  ordi- 
nary school  desks,  which  are  protected  from  injury  by  a  tem- 
porary cover  of  one-half  inch  pine. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  are  this  year  receiving  this 
instruction  in  the  two  above  mentioned  schools,  and  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  School  Committee  preparatory  to  its 
introduction  in  five  other  schools. 
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The  wood-working  equipment  of  the  Manual  Training 
school  consists  of  18  benches,  18  sets  of  tools,  352  drawers 
for  holding  work,  and  40  drawers  for  holding  prepared  mate- 
rial, costing  f750.  Also,  twelve  wood-turning  lathes,  costing 
1600  ;  three  grindstones,  costing  $ 50  ;  the  necessary  shafting, 
pulleys,  and  belts  $150. 

The  school  is  also  furnished  with  24  sets  of  carving  tools, 
each  set  being  arranged  in  a  portable  tray,  and  with  a  cabinet 
to  hold  the  trays.  Cost  of  carving  equipments,  1205.00.  Its 
moulding  equipment  consists  of  12  troughs  and  tools  costing 
1215.00.    Calcined  plaster  is  used  for  pouring. 

The  iron  equipment  consists  of  two  engine  lathes,  one 
planer,  one  drill  press,  one  forge,  four  iron  vises  and  tools 
costing  $1,600.00.  The  6  H.  P.  Shipman  engine  which  has 
hitherto  furnished  power  for  the  school  was  exchanged  in 
December,  1891,  for  a  nf teen-horse-power  electro  motor,  manu- 
factured by  the  Elektron  Manufacturing  Company  of  this  city. 

The  benches  for  wood-working  are  4 J  ft.  long  x  2  ft.  wide 
x  34  in.  high.  Pupils  of  small  stature  are  accommodated  by 
movable  platforms.  The  bench  tops  should  be  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  wrist  when  the  pupil  stands  erect.  Benches 
are  arranged  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  each  way. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tools  with  which  each  bench  is 
supplied : — 

Bevel,  6  inch. 

Bit  brace. 

Bits,  auger,  |,  -§,  |  inch. 

Bits,  drill,       A  mcn* 

Brad-awls  in  handle. 

Chisels,  firmer,  J,  ^,     1  inch. 

Countersink. 

Dividers  with  pencil. 

Gauge. 

Gouge,  I  inch  inside,  ground. 
Gouge,  I  inch  outside,  ground. 
Hammer,  claw. 
Hammer,  peen. 
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Hand  screw.  10  inch. 
Knife  with  two  blades. 
Mallet. 
Oil  stone. 
Oil  can. 

One  lead  pencil,  medium  ;  one  very  hard. 
Plane,  the  Bailey  iron  smooth,  8  inch. 
Plane,  the  Bailey  iron  block,  6  inch. 
Plane,  wood  smooth,  8  inch. 
Pliers. 

Rule,  12  inch,  solid  boxwood. 

Saw,  16  inch,  panel,  slitting. 

Saw,  16  inch,  panel,  cutting-off. 

Saw,  10  inch,  back. 

Saw  block. 

Screw-driver,  3  inch. 

Try-square,  4  inch. 

Dust  pan. 

Broom  for  floor. 

Brush  for  bench  top. 

Whisk  broom  for  clothing. 

The  school  is  further  supplied  with  eight  22-inch  iron  Bailey 
jointers,  six  framing  squares,  and  two  26-inch  hand  saws. 

Each  bench  is  provided  with  a  vise  at  the  left  hand  end, 
and  a  shove  plane  block  at  the  right.  (See  figures  following.) 
On  or  about  each  bench  a  place  is  provided  for  each  tool  (see 
right  and  left  elevations  next  page),  on  which  the  tools  there 
kept  are  shown  in  position.  The  phototypes  from  which 
these  figures  are  printed  were  produced  from  scale  drawings 
of  the  bench  made  by  pupils,  and  are  ^  of  full  size. 
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The  352  drawers  are  each  21  in.  long  x  10  in.  wide  x  7^- 
in.  deep,  inside  measure,  and  are  inclosed  in  cupboards,  each 
b"  ft.  high  x  4  ft.  5  in.  wide  x  2  ft.  deep,  each  cupboard  con- 
taining 32  drawers.  Each  pupil  has  a  drawer  for  his  exclu- 
sive use. 

Pupils  work  in  classes  not  exceeding  eighteen,  one  and  one- 
half  hours  constituting  a  lesson. 

The  twelve  lathes  for  wood-turning  are  9  in.  swing,  six  of 
them  3^  ft.  bed  and  six  4  ft.  bed,  and  were  made  by  F.  E. 
Reed  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Each  lathe  is  provided  with  head 
•  and  tail  centers,  screw  face  plate  4  in.  diameter,  plain  face 
plate  6  in.  diameter,  5  in.  rest,  10  in.  rest,  oiler,  oil  stone,  slip 
stone,  and  the  following  tools  : — 

1  in.  gouge,  ground  straight  across  the  end,  for  roughing. 

|  in.  gouge,  round  end. 

|  in.  gouge,  round  end. 

1  in.  chisel,  skew  edge. 

I  in.  chisel,  round  edge. 

|  in.  chisel,  skew  edge. 

\  in.  chisel,  straight  edge. 

\  in.  chisel,  for  parting. 

Mallet. 

10  in.  calipers. 
7  in.  dividers. 
Rule  and  lead  pencil. 
Dust  brush  and  pan. 

The  carving  equipment  of  24  sets  was  purchased  of  White, 
Van  Glahn  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Goodnow  &  Wightman, 
Boston.  It  comprises  17  tools  in  each  set,  designated  in  J. 
B.  Addis'  catalogue  as  follows : — 

\  in.,  No.  1.  in.,  No.  5. 

\  in.,  No.  1.  \  in.,  No.  7. 

f  in.,  No.  2.  \  in.,  No.  7. 

|  in.,  No.  3.  ^  in.,  No.  9. 

f  in.,  No.  4.  I  in.,  No.  9. 

|  in.,  No.  5.  ^  in.,  No.  9. 
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\  in.,  No.  11. 
i  in.,  No.  11. 


\  in.,  No.  39. 
i  in.,  No.  39. 


332  in.,  No.  11. 

Also  a  pencil  gauge,  and  two  stamps,  one  ^  in.  square,  and 
one  J  in.  x  |  in.,  both  of  which  were  made  by  the  pupils. 
Pupils  also  made  octagonal  handles  for  the  above  tools. 

The  drawing  room  is  supplied  with  twenty-four  wooden 
tables  of  original  design,  twenty-four  T  squares,  twenty-four 
pairs  of  triangles,  fifty  drawing  boards,  with  a  rack  to  hold 
them,  and  a  case  of  trays  to  store  drawings,  also  of  original  » 
design.  Pupils  furnish  their  own  drawing  instrumeuts. 
Each  table  is  36  in.  high,  the  dimensions  of  the  top  being  34 
in.  x  22  in.,  and  is  provided  with  four  drawers,  14  in.  x  6 J  x 
3^,  inside  measure,  each  drawer  having  a  metallic  projection 
or  staple  on  the  side,  corresponding  when  the  drawer  is  closed 
to  a  like  projection  on  the  side  of  its  pocket,  so  that  the  hasp 
of  a  small  padlock  may  be  thrust  through  the  staples,  thus 
enabling  pupils  who  wish  to  secure  each  his  own  instruments. 

The  following  is  a  perspective  view  of  one  of  the  drawing 
tables,  the  cost  being  $7.50  each  : — 
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The  study  of  practical  mechanics  closely  resembles  that  of 
arithmetic.  As  it  is  necessary  in  arithmetic  first  to  learn  to 
write  numbers  (notation),  so  in  mechanics  it  is  necessary 
first  to  learn  to  write  forms  (drawing).  As  in  arithmetic,  so 
in  mechanics,  there  are  four  fundamental  rules  that  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  constantly  practiced.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

Rule  First.    Measure  accurately,  according  to  plan. 
Rule  Second.    Make  perfect  lines. 

Rule  Third.  With  rapid  cutting  tools,  work  as  near  to 
lines  as  can  be  done  with  safety. 

Rule  Fourth.  With  fine  cutting  tools,  work  exactly  to 
lines. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  rules  that  accuracy  of  result 
is  equally  necessary  in  both  studies.  If  the  result  of  an  arith- 
metical problem  is  145,  any  other  result  is  incorrect,  however 
small  the  fraction  of  variation;  and  if  a  board  is  required  to 
be  made  6  in.  long  x  in.  wide,  the  result  is  not  correct  if  it 
varies  at  all  from  that  measurement. 

In  the  Springfield  Manual  Training  school  it  has  been  deemed 
wise  to  give  to  grammar  pupils  an  elementary  course,  which 
covers  the  use  of  each  class  of  tools  in  the  set,  and  which 
trains  in  accordance  with  the  above  rules.  This  course  is 
as  follows : — 

ELEMENTARY    COURSE   IX   THE   USE  OF  WOOD- 
WORKING TOOLS. 

DESIGNED  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

As  each  tool  is  taken  in  hand,  describe  it  thoroughly  and 
name  its  parts. 

Prepare  six  wall-plates,  19  in.  x  25  in.,  showing  position  of 
hands  in  holding  hammer,  try-square,  gauge,  saw  and  chisel, 
and  position  of  nails  in  boxes. 
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Lesson  J. — Use  of  the  Hammer. 
Problem  1.  Provide  for  each  pupil  a  block  of  pine  8  in. 
x  1|  in.  x  1|  in.  On  one  side  draw  three  pencil  lines  length- 
wise, dividing  the  block  in  four  equal  spaces.  Place  points  on 
each  line  at  every  inch,  and  on  one  line  drive  a  row  of  6d. 
steel  wire  nails,  leaving  the  heads  standing  |  in.  above  the 
wood.  (See  wall-plate  for  position  of  hand  in  holding 
hammer.) 

Problem  2.    Draw  the  above  driven  nails. 

Problem  3.  In  a  similar  manner  drive  a  row  of  6d.  cut 
nails  on  a  second  line,  and  draw  them. 

Problem  4.  On  a  line  -J-  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  block, 
drive  a  row  of  1  in.  No.  18  steel  wire  nails,  having  their 
points  bent  so  the  nails  will  curve  and  come  out  on  the 
adjacent  side,  meeting  a  line  drawn  £  in.  from  the  edge. 

Problem  5.  Take  a  piece  2  x  2  x  |  for  a  base,  and  a  piece 
2  x  X  x  |  for  a  stud,  and  toe-nail  stud  to  corner  of  base,  using 
|  in.  patent  brads. 

Problem  6.  Take  two  pieces  4  in.  x  |  in.  x  ^  in.  and  nail 
them  to  the  edge  of  a  board  4  in.  x  2  in.  x  ^  in.  and  let  them 
represent  joists.  Furnish  floor  boards  J  in.  wide  x  J  in.  thick 
x  4  in.  long  and  teach  blind-nailing  with  -|  patent  brads. 

Problem  7.  Take  prepared  pieces  of  wood  ^  in.  thick,  and 
nail  up  a  box  4  in.  long  x  2  in.  wide  x  1  in.  high  outside 
measure,  taking  care  that  no  nails  appear  in  the  sides,  and 
that  the  pieces  are  smoothly  joined.  Use  ^  in  No.  21  steel 
wire  nails.  (See  wall-plate  for  number  and  position  of  nails.) 
Mark  places  for  nails  right  distance  from  edge  of  board  by 
means  of  dividers,  setting  them  to  half  the  thickness  of  stock. 

(Write  name  legibly  on  every  piece  of  finished  work.) 

Lesson  II. — Measurement. 

Problem.  Take  a  piece  8  x  -J  x  |- ;  scribe  with  dividers  a 
line  I  in.  from  the  edge  on  each  face.  Lay  the  rule  along  this 
line  and  mark  with  knife  point  at  every  },  in.    Repeat  on 
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an  adjacent  side,  marking  at  every  J  in.  Repeat  on  third  side 
at  every  |  in.  and  on  the  fourth  side  at  every  ^  in.  of  alter- 
nate inches. 

Lesson  III.—  Try-Square. 

Problem  1.  Take  a  piece  8  x  1%  x  2 j  measure  and  mark 
with  fine  pencil  point  at  every  inch.  Square  around  the  stick 
through  each  point,  using  pencil.  Repeat  at  half  inches, 
usins:  knife,  making  proper  depth  of  line.  Repeat  at  quarter 
inches.    (See  wall-plate  for  method  of  holding  try-square.) 

Problem  2.  Repeat,  using  Devil  and  square  on  alternate 
sides. 

Problem  3.    Repeat,  using  bevel  on  four  sides. 

.  Lesson  IV. — Gauging. 

Problem  1.  Take  a  piece  8  x  2  x  A ;  set  gauge  |  in.  and 
make  four  lines.  Continually  set  guage  ^  in.  less,  making- 
four  lines  each  time  till  in.  setting  is  reached.  Then  fill 
the  rest  of  one  side  of  board  with  lines  ^  in.  apart,  leaving 
opposite  side  to  write  name  and  number  of  piece.  (See  wall- 
plate  lor  manner  of  holding  gauge.) 

Problem  2.    Take  a  piece  6  x  1}  x  ^,  and  fill  with  lines 
in.  apart,  as  fine  as  can  be  made  uniform. 

Problem  3.  Take  a  piece  4x2x{;  fill  edges  and  ends 
with  lines  ^  in.  apart. 

Problem  4.  Take  a  piece  4x2  x  {\.  ;  square  across  on  one 
face  I  in.  from  each  end  with  knife;  gauge  -}  in.  from  each 
edge  between  knife  lines ;  square  again  ]  in.  from  ends 
between  gauge  lines ;  then  gauge  |  in.  from  each  edge  between 
square  lines,  and  so  fill  the  board,  leaving  i  in.  width  in  center 
for  name. 

Problem  5.  On  reverse  side  of  Problem  4  make  diagonals  ; 
gaug<:  between  them  at  every  }  in.,  and  square  with  knife  at 
intersection  of  diagonals  with  gauge  lines. 
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Lesson  V. — Saw  to  Line. 

Problem  1.  Explain  difference  between  slitting  and  cut- 
ting-off  saws. 

Problem  2.   Take  a  piece  4  x  2  x  |  and  teach  to  start  kerf. 

Problem  3.  Take  a  piece  8x2x-J;  gauge  at  every  ^  in. 
on  sides  and  ends ;  square  at  every  inch  on  sides  and  edges. 
4  Slit-saw,  taking  out  one-half  of  a  gauge  line,  till  the  first 
squared  line  is  reached.  Rectify  all  wrong  sawing  and  pro- 
ceed downward  another  inch  ;  rectify  and  proceed  a  third 
inch  ;  fill  both  ends  of  the  stick  in  this  manner. 

Problem  4.  Repeat,  sawing  as  far  from  line  as  width  of 
kerf. 

Problem  5.  Take  a  piece  8  x  3  |-  x  |- ;  gauge  and  square  at 
every  J  in.,  and  practice  as  above,  with  cutting-off  saw. 

Lesson  VI. — Surface  Planing. 

First  describe  minutely  each  of  the  three  planes  on  the 
bench,  having  every  pupil  take  his  plane  apart,  reassemble  it 
and  adjust  it.  A  plane  is  properly  adjusted  when  the  middle 
of  its  cutting  edge  passes  below  the  plane  block  so  as  to  shave 
the  wood,  while  the  ends  of  the  cutting  edge  do  not  reach 
down  far  enough  to  shave.  Pupils  should  do  this  adjusting, 
but  the  edge  must  be  put  in  order  by  the  teacher  or  by  pupils 
in  advanced  classes,  as  ability  to  sharpen  a  tool  cannot  easily 
be  acquired  in  advance  of  the  ability  to  use  it. 

From  |-  inch  boards  of  any  width  saw  pieces  8^  inches  long, 
and  supply  each  member  of  the  class  with  a  piece.  From 
these  are  to  be  finished  boards  8  inches  long  by  2|  inches 
wide,  observing  the  following  order  of  operations :  First, 
rough  saw  the  piece  in  strips  3  inches  wide.  Second,  rough 
plane  the  edges  until  all  the  saw  marks  are  removed.  Third, 
clean  off  the  sides,  using  the  finishing  plane,  and  removing  as 
little  wood  as  possible,  thus :  Suppose  lines  to  be  drawn 
lengthwise  about  |  inch  apart.    (See  Fig.  1.) 
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Fig.  1. 


Move  the  plane  first  so  as  to  have  the  middle  of  the  shav- 
ing which  it  cuts  come  from  the  middle  of  the  first  section. 
(Be  sure  the  plane  cuts  a  shaving  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  board.)  Next,  plane  in  like  manner  the  second  section, 
then  the  third,  and  so  continue  till  the  whole  surface  is  clean. 

Fourth,  true  the  sides  thus :  Test  a  side  crosswise,  in  three 
places,  as  shown  at  Fig.  2,  viz.,  near  each  end,  and  in  the  mid- 


Fio. 


die,  holding  the  work  with  the  straightedge  on  it,  up  between 
the  eye  and  a  light  window,  then  plane  where  the  test  has 
shown  the  surface  to  be  too  high.  Next  test  lengthwise  in 
three  places  as  shown  at  Fig.  3,  viz 


near  each  edge  and 


Fig 


along  the  middle,  and  plane  where  these  tests  show  the  sur- 
face to  be  too  high,  being  careful  in  all  these  planings  not  to 
plane  such  portions  of  the  surface  as  the  tests  show  to  be 
already  sufficiently  low.    Next  test  on  both  diagonals  as 
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shown  at  Fig.  4,  and  plane  off  the  high  portions.  Finally 
repeat  the  above  eight  tests,  and,  if  the  surface  proves  true, 
put  a  pencil  mark  on  the  side  thus  trued.  (See  Fig.  5.)  This 
pencil  mark  is  known  as  a  tried  mark  and  indicates  that  the 


Fig.  5. 

first  side  is  tested  and  proved  true.  Plane  and  test  the 
opposite  side  in  the  same  manner,  but  do  not  put  a  tried  mark 
on  it.    Mark  it  with  a  figure  2,  to  indicate  that  it  is  finished. 

Fifth,  plane  the  edge  "next  the  tried  mark,  testing  it  with 
the  straightedge  lengthwise,  and  the  try-square  three  times, 
viz.,  near  each  end  and  near  the  middle,  squaring  from  the 
tried  side.  Pencil  a  tried  mark  also  on  this  edge.    (See  Fig.  6.) 


Fig.  6. 

Sixth,  set  the  gauge  2|  inch  plm — this  will  be  practicing 
Rule  First,  page  95.  Plus  measurement  means  setting  the 
gauge  to  the  farther  side  of  the  graduation  line.  Gauge  from 
the  tried  edge  on  both  sides  of  the  board — this  will  be  practic- 
ing Rule  Second.    Rough  plane  near  to  the  gauge  lines — this 
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will  be  praticing  Rule  Third.  Finally,  finish  plane  exactly  to 
the  lines — this  will  be  praticing  Rule  Fourth. 

Seventh,  square  around  the  board  about  £  inch  from  one 
end,  using  knife  and  try-square,  squaring  in  all  cases  from 
the  tried  side  and  tried  edge.  Saw  near  to  the  line,  and 
then,  holding  the  work  in  the  vise,  plane  to  the  squared  lines, 
using  the  block  plane. 

Eighth,  measure  from  this  finished  end  8  inches  plus  (Rule 
1),  square  around  as  before  (Rule  2),  saw  near  to  the  line 
(Rule  3),  and  plane  to  the  line  (Rule  4). 

Lesson  VII. — Boring. 

Problem  1.  Take  one  of  the  boards  planed  in  the  pre" 
vious  lesson,  gauge  from  the  tried  face  on  both  of  the  adja- 
cent edges  in. ;  square  around  at  every  j  in.,  squaring  from 
the  tried  edge  ;  bore  with  |-  in.  auger  bit  from  intersection  of 
lines  on  one  edge  till  point  of  bit  meets  intersection  on  oppo- 
site edge. 

Problem  2.  Saw  off  one  of  the  boards  made  in  previous 
lesson  5  inches  long ;  lay  out  three  intersections  on  each  end, 
and  bore  lengthwise  in  a  similar  manner. 

Problem  3.  Repeat  with  board  8  inches  long,  boring  from 
each  end. 

Lesson  VIII. — Brad-awl. 

Take  a  board  planed  in  previous  lesson,  to  jj  in.  thickness, 
gauge  and  square  lines  \  in.  apart  on  both  sides.  Awl  from 
intersections  on  one  side  to  intersections  on  the  other  side. 

Lesson  IX. — Shove  Planing. — Cut  to  Width. 

Problem  1.  Take  a  soft,  straight-grained  pine  board,  ^in. 
thick,  about  four  feet  long  by  b*  inches  wide.  If  end  of  board 
be  not  clean  wood,  first  saw  off  1  in.  or  more,  to  waste.  Next 
saw  off  a  piece  4*  in.  long  ;  hold  this  piece  in  vise  and  plane 
the  edge  with  wooden  plane  till  roughness  is  off,  then  plane 
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edge  square  and  true  by  means  of  shove-plane  block,  using  8 
in.  Bailey  iron  plane.  Use  standard  rule  to  set  gauge  f  in. 
'plus  (Rule  1).  Gauge  from  the  finished  edge  on  both  sides 
of  the  board  (Rule  2).  Saw  near  to  the  line  (Rule  3), 
plane  to  middle  of  line,  leaving  one  side  of  line  visible  (Rule 
4).  Carefully  plane  out  gauge  lines  by  the  least  possible 
number  of  full-length  shavings.  (Never  move  a  plane  across 
a  board  without  perceiving  that  it  cuts.)  Make  12  pieces. 
Six  of  these  peices  placed  side  by  side  should  measure 
4-|-  inches. 

Lesson  X. — Cut  to  Length. 

Problem  1.  Take  three  pieces  made  in  Lesson  IX. ;  plane 
each  end  on  shove-plane  block,  using  6  in.  Bailey  iron  block 
plane.  Measure  from  each  end  2  in.  (Rule  1)  ;  square  across 
face  with  knife  (Rule  2)  ;  saw  near  line  (Rule  3),  and  plane 
to  line,  leaving  half  of  line  visible ;  then  carefully  plane  out 
the  line  (Rule  4).    Make  six  pieces. 

Problem  2.  Trim  to  an  exact  common  length,  observing 
that  said  common  length  is  just  2  inches.  In  making  the 
above  2  in.  measurement,  mark  it  plus  ;  that  is,  put  the  knife 
point  not  against  the  center  of  graduation  line,  but  against 
the  farther  side.  Then,  when  lines  are  planed  out,  the  pieces 
will  be  just  two  inches  long,  and  when  placed  end  to  end  will 
measure  exactly  12  inches. 

Problem  3.    Make,  as  above,  two  pieces,  4|  inches  long. 

Problem  4.  Take  two  pieces  of  Problem  3,  and  five  pieces 
of  Problem  2,  and  nail  up  a  case  of  shelves,  using  |-  No.  20 
wire  brads.    Make  similar  problems  of  other  dimensions. 

Lesson  XI. —  Examples  Involving  Practice  in  all  of  the 
Foregoing  Lessons. 

Problem  1.  Take  \  in.  board  4]  in.  long,  as  in  Lesson 
IX.,  and  make  two  pieces  2  in.  wide. 

According  to  Lessons  X.  make  them  4  in.  long. 

Also,  make  four  pieces  |  in.  wide  x  4  in.  long  and  four 
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pieces  j  in.  wide  x  1}  in.  long.  Use  §  in.  No.  20  wire  brads, 
and  nail  as  in  Lesson  I.,  making  two  boxes,  each  4  in.  long 
x  2  in.  wide  x  1  in.  high,  outside  measure. 

Problem  2.    As  above,  make  a  box  5  x  2T]-  x 

Problem  4.    Make  a  box  4£  x  2-*-  x  1|. 

Problem  4.    Make  a  box  4|  x  2|  x  1-^. 

Problem  5.    Make  a  box  4^  x  2|  x  1^. 

Ready  workmen  will  finish  Problem  5  as  soon  as  backward 
ones  finish  Problem  2.  Let  each  pupil  study  out  for  himself 
the  dimensions  of  parts  to  each  box. 

Lesson  XII. — Hand  Screw. 

Problem.  1.  Exercise  in  opening  and  ■  shutting.  Set 
clamp  to  different  widths,  as  2  in.,  3  in.,  4  in.,  2£  in.,  etc. 
Also  set  it  to  hold  two,  three,  or  four  pieces  of  -J  boards. 

Problem  2.  Make  a  foot  rule.  Take  ^  in.  stock  ;  finish  a 
piece  }  in.  wide  x  12  in.  long;  gauge  on  one  face  from  one 
edge,  \  in.,  \  in.,  §  in.,  |  in.  Lay  a  standard  rule  behind  it, 
clamping  blocks  to  bench  top  at  each  end ;  then  with  knife 
and  try-square,  make  squared  lines  at  every  inch,  back  to  ^ 
in.  gauge  line  ;  at  every  £  in.,  back  to  -f  gauge  line;  at  every  £ 
in.,  back  to  \  gauge  line,  and  at  every  -J  in.,  back  to  -J  in. 
gauge  line.  Sharpen  hard  lead  pencil  to  a  goose-bill  edge  and 
blacken  all  of  these  lines. 

Lesson  XII 1. — Dividers. 

Problem  1.  Take  a  board  8x3J  x  |  ;  gauge  \  in.  from 
one  edge  on  each  side  ;  square  around  near  the  middle.  From 
intersection  of  lines  on  one  side  measure  2  inches  each  way 
on  the  gauge  line,  and  make  an  accurate  point  with  bard  pen- 
cil. Also  measure  3  inches  each  way,  and  every  -J  in.  between 
2  in.  and  3  in.  From  intersection  of  lines  as  a  center,  de- 
scribe 9  semicircles  passing  through  points  and  continuing  to 
edge  of  board. 

PROBLEM  2.    On  opposite  side  of  board  describe  a  3  in.  semi- 
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circle,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  squared  line  lay  off  angles 
30°,  60°.    On  the  left  side  lay  off  45°,  22£°. 

Lesson    XIV. — Square    Prism.     Forms  Developed 
From  It. 

Problem  1.  From  2  in.  plank  17  in.  long,  saw  off  strips 
2  in.  wide  ;  cut  in  two  lengths  of  8|  in.  each.  Plane  the 
sawed  edges  of  each  with  the  wooden  plane.  Plane  one  side 
of  each  to  a  geometrical  surface  with  the  8-in.  iron  plane, 
•  observing  the  directions  given  in  Lesson  VI.  In  planing  any 
one  surface  with  either  the  wooden  or  iron  plane,  suppose  the 
surface  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  or  sections  by 
lines  running  lengthwise,  thus  : — 

L,   J 


Move  the  plane  first  so  as  to  have  the  middle  of  the  shaving 
which  it  cuts  come  from  the  middle  of  the  front  section. 
Move  the  plane  second  time  so  as  to  have  the  middle  of  the 
shaving  come  from  the  middle  of  the  rear  section.  Move  it 
the  third  time  along  the  middle  of  the  middle  section.  (Be 
sure  that  the  plane  cuts  during  the  entire  stroke.)  Test  the 
planed  surface  with]  straightedge  to  see  if  the  middle  section 
is  down  even  with  the  side  sections.  If  not,  take  middle  sec- 
tional shavings  till  it  is.  A  side  is  planed  to  a  geometrical 
surface  when  it  will  pass  eight  tests  with  a  straightedge,  as 
mentioned  in  Lesson  VI.  A  block,  similar  to  the  above,  needs 
to  hang  on  a  leg  of  the  bench,  and  be  kept  as  a  part  of  its 
equipment,  to  test  the  adjustment  of  plane  when  required. 
Write  name  on  this  first  side  when  completed.  Next  plane 
an  adjacent  side  to  a  geometrical  surface  in  a  similar  manner, 
making  it  square  with  first  side  by  using  try-square  instead  of 
straightedge  in  making  the  three  width  tests.  The  third  side 
is  finished  by  gauging  1|-  in.  plus  from  first  or  name  side, 
planing  to  middle  of  gauge  line,  then  carefully  planing  gauge 
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line  out  to  leave  clear  corners,  observing  all  the  above  direc- 
tions concerning  sectional  shavings  and  straightedge  tests. 
Supply  ready  pupils  with  work  while  the  entire  class  are  mak- 
ing these  two  blocks,  by  allowing  each  one  to  make  as  many 
as  he  can  do  well.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  planing  first 
and  second  sides,  not  to  remove  much  stock,  if  the  pupil 
would  accomplish  the  desired  object  of  finishing  the  blocks  1^ 
in.  square.  In  case  of  too  much  removal,  make  the  blocks 
in.  smaller. 

Problem  2.  Block  plane  ends  of  above,  making  them  8 
in.  long.  Use  for  this  the  6-in.  Bailey  iron  block  plane.  First, 
square  around  about  ^  in.  from  one  end  with  knife  and  try- 
square  ;  next,  saw  very  near  this  line  nearly  half  way  through  ; 
turn  the  block  one-quarter  of  a  revolution  away  from  you  and 
saw  as  before  ;  repeat  with  third  side,  then  with  fourth  side, 
finishing  the  cut.  If  skill  has  been  exercised,  very  little  is 
left  to  plane.  If  the  sawing  has  been  done  far  from  the  line 
a  chisel  had  better  be  used  before  planing.  Hold  block  in 
vise  vertically,  and  plane  from  every  side  towards  the  middle. 
The  corners  will  be  split  off  if  the  plane  be  driven  entirely 
across  the  end.  Measure  8  in.  plux  from  this  finished  end, 
square,  saw  and  plane  as  before.  In  doing  the  above  recall 
the  four  Fundamental  Rules. 

Problem  3.  Take  one  of  the  above  pieces  and  lay  out  an 
octagon  on  each  end.  The  distance  from  a  corner  of  the 
square  to  a  corner  of  the  octagon  is  the  semi-diagonal  of  the 
square.    Plane  to  these  lines,  making  an  octagonal  prism. 

Problem  4.  Make  an  octagonal  pyramid  8  in.  long  on  one 
end  of  octagonal  prism,  using  chisel  and  plane  ;  and  an  octag- 
onal head  on  the  opposite  end,  using  chisel. 

Problem  5.  Take  another  square  block  from  Problem  1 ; 
make  first  an  octagonal  prism  ;  then,  by  planing  its  corners, 
a  16-sided  prism,  then  a  32-sided  prism,  and  finally  a 
cylinder. 

Problem  6.  Make  a  cone  on  one  end  of  the  cylinder  of 
Problem  5;  and  a  sphere  on  the  other,  operating  as  in  Prob- 
lems 4  and  5. 
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Lesson  XV. — Bread  Board. 

Supply  each  pupil  with  a  piece  of  -J  in.  white  wood  and  have 
him  make  a  bread  board  9  in.  x  12  in.,  observing  carefully 
all  directions  given  in  Lesson  VI.  Cut  off  the  corners  2  in. 
on  the  ends,  and  3  in.  on  the  edges,  making  the  surface  eight- 
sided.  Chamfer  all  corners  J-  in.  Sandpaper  the  finished 
work.  Let  such  pupils  as  wish  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  lumber 
have  this  board  to  carry  home. 

Lesson  XVI. — Beveled  Joint. 

Have  each  pupil  draw  a  beveled  joint  of  f  in.  thickness,  3 
in.  high,  5  in.  long  on  the  upper  side,  and  4  in.  long  on  the 
lower,  that  is  the  amount  of  bevel  being  1  in.  in  the  height  of 
joint.  Explain  thoroughly  the  details  of  laying  out  and  mak- 
ing the  joint,  after  which  each  pupil  should  follow  them, 
observing  all  previous  instructions  which  apply. 

Lesson  XVII. — Knife  Box. 

As  each  pupil  completes  his  beveled  joint  have  him  draw 
and  make  a  knife  box  of  |-  in.  white  wood,  2  in.  high,  12  in.  x 
8  in.  on  the  top  and  10  in.  x  6  in.  on  the  bottom,  with  a  parti- 
tion through  the  middle  lengthwise  3-|  in.  high,  having  a  hole 
for  a  handle.  This  box  may  be  stained  black  walnut  or  cherry 
and  shellaced,  or  it  may  be  varnished  in  native  color.  Allow 
each  pupil  to  have  his  own  work  by  paying  for  the  lumber. 

Lesson  XVIII. — Chisel. 

Problem  1.  Make,  as  in  Lesson  VI.,  two  boards  8^  in.  x 
2  in.  x  I  in.,  gauge  from  one  edge  of  each  board  f  in.  on  the 
adjacent  side  ;  measure  on  this  edge  and  place  points  at  every 
|  in.  ;  square  with  the  knife  through  each  of  these  points 
across  the  edge  and  on  both  the  adjacent  sides  as  far  as  the 
gauge  lines.  Cut  out  each  alternate  |  in.  section  so  laid  out 
by  sawing  near  to  the  lines  and  then  chiseling  exactly  to 
the  lines. 
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Problem  2.  Make  a  board  8  in.  x  3^  in.  x  I  in.  Gauge  I 
in.  from  one  side  on  both  edges  and  ends.  On  this  side,  and  on 
edges  and  ends  down  as  far  as  to  gauge  line,  lay  out  the  board 
in  \  in.  squares.  Chisel  to  these  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  on  the  side  of  the  board  a  group  of  square  pyramids 
whose  apices  shall  be  one  inch  apart  and  whose  altitudes  shall 
be  J  in. 

Lesson  XIX. — Gouge. 

Problem  1.  Make  a  board  8  in.  x  in.  x  |  in.  On  one 
side  of  it  gauge  lines  lengthwise  at  every  ^  in.  With  the 
gouge  cut  semicircular  grooves  in  alternate  spaces,  using  cor- 
ner of  try-square  to  test  accuracy  of  semicircle. 

Problem  2.  Repeat  Problem  1,  squaring  lines  crosswise  at 
every  A  in. 

Lesson  XX. — Screw-driver. 

Problem  1.  Make  two  soft  wood  boards  8  in.  x  2  in.  x  I 
in.  On  one  side  of  one  of  them  square  lines  one  inch  from 
each  end  ;  square  three  more  lines  1£  in.  apart  between  these 
and  gauge  a  line  J  in.  from  each  edge. 

With  the  ^  m-  drill  bit,  bore  holes  through  the  board  at 
five  of  the  intersections,  the  location  of  the  holes  forming  a 
zigzag  line.  Itlace  the  second  board  underneath  the  first, 
insert  five  11  in.  No.  11  screws  in  the  bored  holes,  and  turn 
them  down  with  the  screw-driver  till  the  heads  come  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  upper  board. 

Problem  2.  Repeat  Problem  1,  using  maple  or  some  hard 
wood.  Tii rough  the  upper  board  bore  in.  holes  and  coun 
tersink  them.  Bore  :/v  in.  holes  half  way  through  the  lower 
board  and  dip  the  end  of  each  screw  in  tallow  before  using  it. 

The  above  elementary  course  gives  practice  with  each  class 
of  tools  mentioned  in  the  list  on  pages  70  and  71,  and 
occupies  pupils  of  the  senior  grammar  grade  during  one  year 
of  for  ty  weeks,  one  lesson  of  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration 
being  taken  each  week. 
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High  School  Work. 

The  class  of  Freshmen  organized  last  September  numbers 
13,  six  of  whom  are  from  the  Scientific  and  Manual  course, 
and  seven  from  the  Latin  course.  Problems  in  joinery  made 
by  this  class  are  shown  on  Plate  V.,  where  they  are  one-tenth 
size,  except  the  frames,  Nos.  7  and  8,  and  the  drawing  board,  T 
square  and  triangles,  No.  15.  The  joints  of  these  triangles 
are  secured  by  means  of  glue  and  dowels  made  from  |  in.  No. 
21  wire  brads.  The  drawings  from  which  this  plate  was 
photographed  were  made  by  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  problems  are  all  of  pine  except  the  triangles,  which  are 


of  cherry. 

They  are  numbered  and  named  as  follows 

IN  O. 

-i 

±. 

TTnlvprl  pnrnPT*  inint, 

No 

XN  (J. 

2 
— 

TTnlvprl  with  rplish  ioint 

XjLcli  V             VV  X  LJ.J.   X  \sXXiDXX  \\JIXX\J» 

No. 

3. 

Beveled  halved  joint. 

No. 

4. 

Dovetailed  halved  joint. 

No. 

5. 

Flat  miter  joint. 

No. 

6. 

Mortise  and  tenon  joint. 

No. 

7. 

Mitered  frame,  8  x  10. 

No. 

8. 

Mortised  frame,  8  x  10. 

No. 

9. 

Doweled  joint. 

No. 

10. 

Dado  joint. 

No. 

11. 

Drawer  front  joint. 

No. 

12. 

Erect  miter  joint.  • 

No. 

13. 

Miter  and  halved  joint. 

No. 

14. 

Miter  and  mortised  joint. 

No. 

15. 

Drawing  board,  21  x  28. 

No. 

16. 

45°  Triangle,  6  in.  base 

No. 

17. 

30°  and  60°  Triangle,  5  in.  base. 

No. 

18. 

T  square  2|-  in.  width  of  blade  and  head. 

No. 

19. 

Straight  splice. 

No. 

20. 

Beveled  splice. 

In  addition  to  these  joints  many  of  the  pupils  made  each  a 
foundry  flask,  having  dovetailed  corners,  for  his  own  use  next 
.year,  and  a  box  for  holding  the  ytools  used  in  knife  work  in 
lower  grammer  grades.    (See  cut  on  next  page.) 
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Turning  problems  will  be  found  on  pages  91-94,  inclusive, 
carving  problems  on  pages  95-99,  inclusive.  Pattern  making 
problems  on  pages  102-106. 


ELEVATION. 
26- 


DIVIDERS 


i  i  i  i  ii  i  i  i  iai  i  i  i  i  i  i  m 


1  i  1  1  I  Bi  |  |  |  |  |  1TTT 


DIVIDERS 


TRY 
SQUARES 


KNIVES 


PLAN. 


pjnjijnjnjnjn^i-^ 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  STRIPS  A  AND  B. 


• 
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TURNING  PROBLEMS. 
SERIES  FIRST.     ELEMENTARY  CENTER  WORK. 

Problem  I. 


Pi-oblem  1.  Cylinder. 


Problem  2.  Hollows. 


Problem  3.  Rounded  hoi 
lows. 


Problem  4.    Square  grooves. 


Problem  5.    V  grooves. 


Problem  6.  Beads. 


Problem  7.  Beads,  fillets, 
and  hollows. 


Problem  8.  Ovolos  and 
cavettos. 


Problem  9.  Hollow  cylinder 
on  arbor. 


Problem  2. 


Problem  3. 


Problem  4. 


Problem  5. 

wmmMM 


Problem  6. 


Problem  7. 


nrfm 


Problem  8. 


Problem  9. 


Problem  10.    Stool  leg,  with 
tenon  on  one  end  to  fit  bored  r 
hole.  L 
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SERIES  SECOND.    TEMPLET  FORMS. 


problem  1. 

Sphere. 

Problem  2. 

Ellipsoid. 
Problem  3. 

Ovoid. 


Problem  4. 


Conoid. 


Problem  5. 
Problem  6. 


Vase. 


Acorn. 


Problem  7. 


Masher. 


(X 


SERIES  THPRD.    POLISHED  FORMS. 

I 

Problem  1.  / 

Ball  Bat.  V.    


Problem  2. 


Billy. 


Problem  3. 

Shank  Chisel 
Handle. 

Problem  4. 

Shank  Chisel 
Handle. 

Problem  5. 

Shank  Chisel 
Handle. 

Problem  6. 

Socket  Chisel 
Handle. 

Problem  7. 

Screw-driver 
Handle. 


Problem  8. 

Dumb  Bell. 
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SERIES  FOURTH.    FACE  PLATE  WORK. 


Problem  1.  Molding. 


Problem  2.    Octagonal  Ring. 


Problem  3.    Round  Ring. 


D 


Problem  4.    Cone  Pulley. 


Problem  5.     Polished  Hard  Wood 

Rosette. 


— s 

Problem  6.    Napkin  Ring. 


Problem  7.    Match  Barrel. 


SERIES  FIFTH.    LONG  WORK 

Problem  1. 

Plain     Chair  \ 

Round. 
Problem  2. 
Ornamental  Chair 

Round. 

Problem  3.  f^j  -Q— ~ 

Chair  Leg. 


 W> 
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SERIES  SIXTH.    ASSEMBLED  WORK. 


Problem  1. 


Mallet. 


3 


Problem  2. 

Rolling  Pin. 


Problem  3. 

Light  Stand. 
The  top  of  this  stand 
is  octagonal  in-  form. 
There  are  four  legs  and 
four  braces,  but  only 
two  of  each  are  shown 
for  clearness.  They 
are  secured  in  place 
by  means  of  screws. 


The  above  prints  of  turning  problems  are  all  one-quarter 
size,  except  series  fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  one-eighth  size. 
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CARVING  PROBLEMS. 


INCISED  WORK. 


Against  each  problem  is  a  list  of  the  tools  used  in  carving 
it.  The  size  and  number  correspond  with  J.  B.  Addis'  cata- 
logue. The  boards  are  prepared  by  machinery,  and  are  of 
half-inch  pine,  except  Problem  11,  which  is  J  in.,  and  which 
is  prepared  by  pupils.  The  prints  are  from  drawings  made 
by  pupils  and  are  J  size. 

1 


Problem  1. 

Yeiner,  |  in.,  No.  11. 


Problem  2. 

Veiner,  ^  in.,  Xo  11. 


Problem  3. 

Veiner,  £  in.,  Xo.  11. 


Problems  4  awl  6. 

Veiner,  fa  in.,  No  11. 
Gouge,  ^  in.,  No.  0. 
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Problems  5  and  1. 

Veiner,  ^  in.,  No.  11, 
Gouge,  ^  in.  No.  9. 


Problem  8. 

Veiner,  £  in.,  No.  11. 
Gouge,      in.,  No.  9. 


Problem  9. 
Veiner,  5\iin. 
No.  11. 


Problem  10. 
Yeiner,  £  in. 
No.  11. 


Problem  11.  ' 
Parting  Tool,  i 
in..  No.  39.  1 


1  1 
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12 


Problem  12. 

Veiner,  ^  in.,  No.  11. 
Parting    Tool,    |  in., 
No.  30. 


Problem  13. 

Veiner,  ^  in.,  No.  11. 
Flat    Gouge,  \  inch, 
No.  7. 


Problem  14. 

Veiner,  ^\  in.,  No.  11. 
Gouge,  ^  in.,  No.  9. 
Gouge,  |  inch,  No.  9. 
Flat  Gouge,  £  inch, 
No.  4. 

Flat    Gouge    §-  inch, 
No.  5. 

Flat  Gouge,    i  inch, 
No.  7. 


Problem  15. 

Veiner,  y3z  in.,  No.  11. 
Gouge,  ^  in.?  ^o.  9. 


13 


0^    v  0^ 


Problems  1  to  4  on  the  following  page  are  executed  on  the 
four  sides  of  a  hardwood  block  2|-  inches  square  and  require 
the  following  tools :  \  in.  No.  1,  i  in.  No.  1,  §  in.  No.  2,  f  in. 
No.  5,  J  in.  No.  7,  \  in.  stamp. 

PROBLEMS  5  to  8  are  executed  on  \  inch  pine,  Problems  9, 
10  and  11  constitute  one  exercise,  portions  of  the  class  work- 
ing on  each.  They  are  on  j  in.  cherry.  Problem  12  is  on 
\  in.  bay  wood. 

To  execute  each  of  these  requires  from  one-half  to  all  of 
the  tools. 
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One-half  size. 
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PATTERN-MAKING. 

SOLID  BLOCKS. 

Problem  1.  Plate  VI.,  page  102,  gives  three  views  of  a 
planed  iron  block,  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  |  in.,  for  which  block  three 
patterns  are  made,  the  first  is  to  be  molded  with  a  side  upper- 
most, the  second  with  an  edge  uppermost,  and  the  third  with 
an  end  uppermost,  shrinkage,  draft  and  finish  being  allowed 
for  in  each  case.  Problem  2  is  two  views  of  a  block  3  in. 
long  x  1£  in.  square,  of  which  three  patterns  are  made,  to  be 
molded  first  with  a  side  uppermost,  second  with  a  corner 
uppermost,  third  with  an  end  uppermost,  shrinkage,  draft  and 
finish  being  allowed  for  as  in  Problem  1.  Problem  3  is  two 
views  of  a  cylinder,  for  which  two  patterns  are  made,  (by 
planing,  not  by  turning),  one  being  molded  side  wise  and  one 
endwise.  Problem  4  is  three  views  of  a  box  8  in.  x  4  in.  x  2-J- 
in.,  having  f  in.  thickness  of  stock.  An  important  item  of 
instruction  which  it  furnishes  is  the  shaping  of  its  end  pieces. 
Leather  corners  are  also  introduced  with  this  problem. 

GEEEN  SAND  COEES. 

Problem  5  is  two  views  of  a  flat  pattern  10  in.  x  3  in.  x  -J 
in.,  through  which  three  holes  are  cut,  square,  round  and 
hexagonal,  respectively. 

DELED  SAND  COEES. 

Problem  7  is  two  views  of  a  flat  casting  5  in.  x  3  in.  x 

in.,  cored  so  as  to  leave  T3g  in.  thickness  of  stock. 

Problem  s  is  two  views  of  a  hollow  square  prism,  of  which 
two  patterns  are  made,  drawing  cornerwise  and  endwise, 
respectively.  Problem  9  is  two  views  of  a  hollow  cylinder  3 
in.  by  1|  in.,  of  which  two  turned  patterns  are  made,  drawing 
sidewise  and  endwise,  respectively. 

Problem  10  is  three  views,  A,  B,  C,  of  a  pattern  having 
depressed  core  prints.  It  is  required  to  mould  a  block  4  in. 
x  3  in.  x  If  in.,  with  an  edge  uppermost,  and  a  core  passing 
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horizontally  through  the  center  of  the  block.  The  dotted 
lines  show  where  the  cored  hole  will  be. 

Problem  11  is  three  views,  D,  E,  F,  of  a  pattern  having  a 
depressed  core  passing  at  an  angle  through  the  middle  of  a 
block  1  in.  x  3  in.  x  1-|  in.  The  dotted  lines  show  where  the 
cored  hole  will  be.  The  invisible  corners  of  the  core  prints 
are  not  represented  on  D. 

BOSSES. 

Problem  6  is  a  pattern  similar  to  Problem  5,  but  having 
bosses  instead  of  holes. 

Problem  12  is  three  views  of  a  block,  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  1^  in., 
having  a  depressed  boss  on  each  side.  Each  boss  is  connected 
to  the  main  pattern  by  a  dovetail,  and  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  mould  after  the  main  pattern  is  drawn. 

DIVIDED  AND  DOWELED  PATTERNS. 

Problem  13  is  a  pattern  of  a  flat  block,  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  1| 
in.,  divided  in  the  middle  and  doweled. 

Problem  14  is  a  turned  pattern  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  3*  in. 
x  1]  in.,  divided  and  doweled. 

CONSTRUCTION  PATTERNS. 

Problem  15  is  three  views  of  a  pipe  T  pattern,  J  size. 

Problem  16  is  one  view  oil  a  pipe  elbow  pattern,  \  size, 
showing  the  extra  length  of  core  prints  necessary  to  balance. 

Problem  17  is  a  hitching-post  head  pattern,  size,  show- 
ing extra  length  of  core  prints  necessary  to  balance. 

Problem  18  is  a  solid  pulley  pattern,  \  size,  the  spokes 
being  whittled  with  a  knife  after  turning. 

Problem  19  is  two  orthographic  views  and  one  isometric 
view  of  a  steam  cylinder,  *  size,  a  project  requiring  much  time 
and  patience  to  execute^ 

A  core  box  was  made  as  needed  with  each  of  the  above 
pattern  problems,  and  at  the  close  of  the  series  each  member 
of  the  class  moulded  his  own  pattern  and  obtained  a  plaster 
of  paris  casting  from  it. 
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PLATE  6,  ELEMENTARY  PATTERNS. 
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Scale  of  inches  £  size  for 
all  problems  on  this  plate 
except  5  and  6,  which  arc  ^ 
size.  (See  pages  100  and 
101.) 
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PLATE  7,  CONSTRUCTIOX  PATTERNS. 
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Scale  of  inches  \  size  for  all  of  the  problems  on  this  plate 
except  17,  which  is  -fa  size.    (See  page  101.) 

A  class  of  five  was  graduated  last  year  from  the  three- 
years'  course  in  Manual  work,  one  of  whom  (Mr.  Frank  J. 
Preston ;  is  retained  as  assistant  in  the  Manual  school,  teach- 
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ing  tlie  ninth  grade  grammar  classes  and  caring  for  and 
building  up  the  equipment. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  the  Middle  class  last  year,  resulting  in  no  Senior  class 
being  organized  for  the  present  year,  but  the  size  and  interest 
of  this  year's  Middle  class  of  13  gives  promise  of  an  enthu- 
siastic Senior  class  in  1893. 

In  drawing,  the  Freshmen  are  first  given  blackboard  prac- 
tice in  free-hand  projections.  This  is  followed  by  exercises 
in  pen  lining  (two  illustrations  of  which  are  given  on  Plates 
8  and  9),  orthographic  projection,  sketches,  and  scale  draw- 
ings of  pipe  joints,  valves,  and  of  the  benches,  tools  and 
machinery  of  the  work-shops.  Attention  is  also  given  to  a 
variety  of  lettering.  The  Middle  class  make  isometric  pro- 
jections, pen  and  ink  sketches,  development  of  surfaces  and 
architectural  drawings.  Some  idea  of  the  proficiency  of 
pupils  in  drawing  can  be  obtained  from  the  cuts  in  this 
pamphlet. 


PLATE  VIII. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  GRADES  FIFTH  TO  EIGHTH, 
INCLUSIVE. 

This  course  is  referred  to  on  pages  04  and  05,  and  is  outlined  in  detail 
in  a  little  book  entitled  "  Knife  Work  in  the  Schoolroom,"  prepared  by- 
Mr.  George  B.  Kilbon,  principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School.* 

SEXIOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Elementary  course  in  the  use  of  Wood-working  Tools.  Tools  de- 
scribed, and  adjustment  of  parts  explained.  Rules  of  Mechanics.  This 
course  is  delineated  on  pages  75  to  87,  inclusive. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Some  of  the  problems  used  are  illustrated  on  pages  90  to  103. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
FALL  TERM. 

Academic  Studies,  j  Zo61o^:  EnSlish  Lavage  and  Gram- 

(  Joint  Making;  Sand-papering;  Staining  and  Yar- 
Sh.op  Work    .    .     <       nishing;  Grinding  and  Honing  Tools;  Lecture 

r        on  Grain  of  Wood. 
n      .  j  Shop  Work  Drawings;  Principles  of  Projection; 

jr  i 'win  f  .    .    .     -j       Use  of  Drawing  Pen;  Free-hand  Drawing. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Academic  Studies.  j  Algebra;  Zoology  followed  by  Physiology;  English 

I        Language  and  Grammar. 
Shop  Work   .    .     ■{  Wood  Turning. 

C  Shop  Work  Drawings;  Scale  Drawings  of  Simple 
Drawiwj  .    .    .     1       Objects;    Pen  Lining;     Lettering;  Free-hand 

(  Drawing. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Academic  Studies.  J  Algebra;  Physiology,  followed  by  Botany;  English 

I        Language  and  Grammar, 
Shop  Work  .    .     ■{  Wood  Turning;  Scraping;  Polishing;  Saw  Filing. 
Dratoina  fShop  Work  Drawings;  Scale  Drawings  of  Simple 

'  i       Objects;  Free-hand  Drawing. 


•This  work  is  published  by  The  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.   Price  $1,00. 
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SUMMER  TERM. 

Academic  Studies.  ■{  Algebra;  Botany;  English  Language  and  Grammar. 
Shop  Work  .    .    ■{  Carving;  Lecture  on  Kinds  of  Wood  and  their  Uses. 

Shop  Work  Drawings;  Scale  Drawings  of  Details  and 
Drawing  .    .    .     {       the  whole  of  Simple  Machines  from  Figured 
Free-hand  Sketches;  Outdoor  Sketching. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 

Academic  Studies.^  Plane  Geometry;  General  History Physics. 
Shop  Work  .    .    ■{  Forging;  Welding;  Tempering. 

(Shop  Work  Drawings;    Orthographic  Projection. 
Drawing  ...     <       (solids  intersected)  pen  shaded;  Lettering;  Pen 

f       and  Ink  Sketching. 


WINTER  TERM. 
Academic  Studies.  ■{  Plane  Geometry;  General  History;  Physics. 


Shop  Work 
Drawing  . 


Academic  Studies, 
Shop  Work  .  . 
Drawing  .    .  . 


(  Soldering;  Brazing;  Lecture  on  Kinds  of  Metal  and 
(       their  Uses. 

(  Shop  Work  Drawings;  Tracing;  Isometric  Projec- 
)  tions;  Development  of  Surfaces,  and  Pen  and 
(        Ink  Sketching. 

SPRING  TERM. 

j  Plane  Geometry;  Higher  Arithmetic;  Physics,  fol- 
(       lowed  by  Physical  Geography. 
■{  Pattern  Making. 

J  Shop  Work  Drawings;  Flat  Tinting;  Development 
1       of  Surfaces,  and  Pen  and  Ink  Sketching. 


SUMMER  TERM. 

Higher 


Arithmetic;  Physical 


.     7     •    ry.  jt *      S  Plane  Geometry; 
Academic  Studies,  j  Geography. 

Shop  Work  .    .    ■{  Molding;  Casting. 

(  Shop  Drawings  and  Tracing;  Architectural  Draw- 
Drawing  .    .    .     <        ing  and  Details,  with  Tracing;  Outdoor  Sketch- 

I  ing. 


Academic  Studies. 
SJiop  Work  .  . 

Drawing  .    .  . 


THIRD  YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

Rhetoric;  Higher  Algebra;  Chemistry;  French  or 
German  (optional). 
■{  Chipping  and  Filing  Metals. 

( Geometric  Problems;  Study  of  Shadows  finished  in 
<  lines  or  with  brush;  Architectural  Drawing, 
I       with  Historic  Ornament. 
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WINTER  TERM. 

(Rhetoric,  followed  by  English  Literature;  Higher 
Academic  studies.  1       Algebra,  followed  by  Solid  Geometry;  Chem- 
(       istry;  French  or  German  (optional). 

Shnn  Wnrt-  I  Turning,  Planing,  and  Drilling  Metals;  Study  of 

snop  worK  .    .     |  Machinery. 

■p.      .  J  Commence  Finished  Drawings  of  Structure  or  Work- 

urawtng  .  .    .     J       ing  Machine,  with  full  Details. 

SPRING  TERM. 

f  English    Literature;  Solid   Geometry;  Chemistry 
Academic  Studies.  }       and  Geology;  French  or   German  {optional); 

(       Civil  Government  (optional). 
Shop  Work   .    .     ■{  Turning,  Planing,  and  Drilling  Metals. 
Drawing  .    .    .    ■{  Continue  Drawings  of  Winter  Term. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

(American  Literature;    Solid  Geometry;  Geology; 
Academic  Studies.  <       French  or  German  (optional);  Civil  Government 

{  (optional). 
Shop  Work  .    .    ■{  Machine  Construction. 
Drawing  .    .    .     ■{  Complete  Drawings  of  Spring  Term. 


THE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


[Bay  Street,  Corner  of  Sherman.] 

This  school  was  established  in  June,  1888,  and  opened  in 
September  of  that  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  professional 
training  to  graduates  of  our  own  city  High  school,  and  other 
persons  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  become  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  this  city. 

The  course  of  study  includes  instruction  in  the  general 
principles  of  education,  in  school  management,  and  in  the 
history  of  education,  together  with  a  thorough  study  of  the 
proper  methods  of  teaching  the  following  studies:  Reading, 
writing,  spelling,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing 
and  music. 

In  addition  to  this,  students  are  required  to  observe,  for 
several  months  daily,  the  teaching  of  the  regular  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  various  classes,  and  make  careful  written  reports 
of  their  observations  to  the  principal  of  the  school.  After 
several  months  of  such  work  in  observation,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  education,  students  are  required  to  teach 
classes  daily,  for  one  hour,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
and  the  regular  teachers. 

The  school  contains  seven  classes,  representing  the  first 
seven  years  of  school,  i.  e.,  grades,  I.  to  VII.  inclusive.  Each 
of  these  classes  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher.  The 
school  does  not  depend  on  the  students  in  the  training  class 
for  the  regular  teaching  of  the  classes. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  do  practice  teaching  until  she  has 
gained  the  ability,  through  her  study  of  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  especially  her  observation  of  the  work  of  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  school,  to  do  so  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill. 
Students  who  show  no  skill  in  practice  teaching,  after  a  reason-. 
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able  number  of  trials,  are  required  to  discontinue  such  teach- 
ing entirely,  and,  of  course,  are  not  graduated  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  due  to  the  children  of  the  school  that  no 
unskillful  practice  teaching  be  allowed. 

The  course  is  one  year,  and  includes  no  academic  work. 


All  persons  graduated  from  our  city  High  school,  in  any 
one  of  the  four-years'  courses,  and  persons  graduated  in 
similar  courses  from  other  institutions  of  equal  or  higher 
grade,  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  appli- 
cants must  pass  an  entrance  examination  on  the  studies  usually 
included  in  a  four-years'  High  school  course. 


The  necessary  text-books  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils  by 
the  city.  The  tuition  to  residents  of  the  city  is  free ;  non 
residents  are  charged  $ 50  per  year. 

The  terms  and  vacations  of  this  school  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  The  daily  sessions  are 
from  9  a.  M.  to  12  M.  and  from  2  to  4  P.  m. 

The  work  of  the  school  requires  that  the  student  devote  her 
whole  time  and  strength  to  it.  One  year  is  a  short  time  to 
prepare  for  teaching ;  the  work  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
taxing.  Students  who  desire  to  do  so  are  permitted  to  take 
two  years  to  do  the  work. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and,  if  possible,  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  September. . 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  ADMISSION. 


EXPENSES. 


GRADUATES, 


CLASS  OF  1889. 


Mildred  I.  Batchslder. 
Minnie  D.  Burt, 
Jennie  E.  Cooley, 
Ida  F.  Farrar, 


Helen  F.  Hardy, 
*Helen  O.  Howe, 
Minnie  I.  Kernan, 
Minnie  J.  Kunle, 
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Mary  E. 
Mary  E. 


Frothingham, 
Garrett, 


''Deceased. 


Minnie  A.  Mathison, 
Hattie  T.  Pomeroy. 


CLASS  OF  1890. 


Edna  B.  Averill, 
Lizzie  H.  Bowler 
Lillian  M.  Brown, 
Mary  E.  Bugbee, 
Florence  M.  Clark, 
Maude  M.  Cole, 
Anna  E.  Ferry, 


Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Nellie  B.  Flint, 
Anna  L.  Goodenough, 
Marion  E.  Hurlbut, 
Fannie  G.  Kimball, 
Jean  R.  Richmond, 
Mary  A.»  Walker. 


CLASS  OF  1891 


Florence  P.  Axtelle, 
Alice  M.  Burnett, 
Adelina  B.  DelaHunty, 
Carrie  E.  Knowles, 
Susan  J.  Milliman, 


Gertrude  Mullins, 
Lillian  H.  Nield, 
Clara  A.  Root, 
Cora  T.  Smith. 


FREE  EVENING  DRAFTING  SCHOOL. 


Winter  of  1890-1891. 


Manual  Training  School  Building. 
EDWARD  E.  HOLTON,  Teacher. 


Number  of  pupils  entered,   260 

Age  of  youngest  pupil,   15  years. 

Age  of  oldest  pupil,   53  years. 

Average  age,   23  years. 

Number  in  beginners'  class,   125 

Number  in  middle  class,   63 

Number  in  advanced  class,   72 


OCCUPATION. 


Bookkeepers, 

8 

Engineers, 
Machinists, 

5 

Plumbers, 

5 

Box-makers, 

4 

39 

Stone-cutters, 

3 

Cabinetmakers, 

7 

Masons, 

7 

Students, 

8 

Carpenters, 

55 

Paper-makers, 

3 

Tinners, 

6 

Clerks, 

26 

Pattern-makers, 

4 

Other  callings, 

73 

Draftsmen, 

5 

Pistol-makers, 

2 

At  the  close  of  the  school  an  exhibition  of  drawing  was 
given  at  the  room  on  State  street,  at  which  a  large  number  of 
drawings  were  exhibited,  showing  shade,  object,  mechanical, 
architectual  and  geometrical  work. 


OBJECT  OF  THE  SCPIOOL. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  teach  mechanics  and  others, 
either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  the  principles  of  instrumental 
drawing,  as  used  by  designers,  decorators,  architects,  machin- 
ists and  engineers.  , 

Those  wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  school  must 
reside  in  Springfield,  and  must  not  be  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  not  be  members  of  the  public  day  schools. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance,  to  com- 
plete all  of  his  drawings,  and  hand  them  in  to  the  teacher, 
who  will  retain  them  until  the  end  of  the  school. 
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School  hours  from  7  to  9  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  tools  required  are  a  set  of  drawing  tools,  a  T  square, 
two  triangles,  six  thumb  tacks,  India  ink  and  dish,  rubber 
eraser,  a  hard  lead  pencil  (V.  H.  of  Dixon,  or  No.  4  of  Faber), 
and  a  rule  or  scale  divided  into  inches  and  parts  of  inches. 
The  expense  of  these  will  be  from  three  dollars  upwards, 
according  to  quality.  White  drawing  paper,  12  x  19  inches, 
is  furnished  at  the  school. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
BEGINNERS'  CLASS,  MONDAY  EVENINGS. 

Use  of  tools  and  drawing  of  plain  figures,  having  only 
length  and  breadth. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures,  having  length,  breadth  and 
thickness. 

MIDDLE  CLASS,  TUESDAY  EVENINGS. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures  ;  completing  the  class  instruction. 
Practice  of  architectual  and  machine  drawing,  with  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

ADVANCED  CLASS,  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  EVENINGS. 

Individual  instruction  and  practice  in  any  of  the  following- 
different  branches  :  Architectural  and  machine  construction, 
isometric  and  perspective  drawing,  coloring,  shading  and  pro- 
jection of  shadows,  the  principles  of  mechanical  motions,  the 
laying  out  of  working  drawings  from  models  and  figured 
sketches,  also  practice  in  tracing  and  instruction  in  blue 
printing. 

These  different  branches  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  courses, 
covering  each  subject  in  such  a  practical  manner  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  student  to  fit  himself  for  a  position  as  drafts- 
man in  any  of  the  different  trades. 

Those  who  enter  the  advanced  class,  but  have  not  completed 
the  full  course,  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some 
simple  object  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  principles 
taught  fn  the  previous  classes. 


FREE-HAND  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

High  School  Building. 


MISS  JEANNE  J.  STUTZ,  Teacher. 

The  second  year  of  the  evening  school,  for  the  study  of 
Free-hand  Drawing,  opened  Oct.  13,  1890,  and  closed  April  3, 
1891.  A  good  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  was  made 
April  10  and  11,  in  the  Manual  Training  School  building. 
The  occupations  of  the  pupils  show  the  practical  value  of  the 
instruction  offered  in  these  classes. 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  students  entered,  106 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Artists, 

Carpenters, 

Clerks, 


2 
4 
12 


Decorators, 
Draftsmen, 
Printers, 


2 
6 
6 


Teachers, 
Wood  Carvers, 
Others, 


28 
4 

42 


Persons  to  be  admitted  must  be  residents  of  the  city,  not 
less  than  15  years  of  age,  and  not  members  of  a  public  day 
school. 

One  lesson  a  week  was  required,  and  additional  practice 
was  allowed  whenever  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
work  of  another  class. 

The  following  drawings  were  required  as  tests  of  each  stu- 
dent's ability  to  advance : — 

1.  Group  of  models  in  outline. 

2.  Outline  of  common  objects,  as  chair  or  table. 

3.  Group  of  models  shaded. 

4.  Group  of  models  with  vase  shaded. 

5.  Cast  blocked  and  shaded  in  two  or  three  tones. 

6.  Shaded  cast,  ornament  or  fruit. 

7.  Shaded  cast,  mask?  hand  or  foot. 

8.  Group  of  still-life  shaded. 
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The  teacher  judges  from  test  sheets  the  students'  ability  to 
advance,  and  all  test  drawings  are  marked  by  the  Supervisor 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

At  present,  instruction  in  these  classes  covers  the  first 
essentials  of  drawing,  free-hand,  perspective  and  the  princi- 
ples of  light  and  shade. 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS 


Elected  for  the  School  Year  beginning  September  1,  1891, 
with  their  residences,  corrected  to  january  1,  1892. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


State  Street,  between  Maple  and  School  Streets. 


Charles  Jacobus,  Principal, 
Albert  K.  Potter,  Classics, 
William  Orr,  Jr.,  Natural  Science, 
Lizzie  K.  Price,  Higher  Mathematics, 
Alice  M.  Wing,  Latin, 
Margaret  Hill,  Literature  and  Rhetoric, 
Mary  A.  Averill,  Civil  Government  and  History, 
Lora  E.  Guild,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology, 

Daisy  L.  Blaisdell,  Algebra,  

Ruby  E.  Harding,  Latin,  Algebra,  Botany,  and 

Zoology,  

Winnifred  M.  Crook,  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Jeanne  J.  Stutz,  French  and  Drawing, 

Mrs.  A.  J.  C.  Beach,  German,  

Gerald  Alley,  Mechanical  Drawing, 


28  Wellesley  street. 
774  State  street. 
133  Catharine  street. 
60  High  street. 
233  Carew  street. 
107  Mulberry  street. 
182  Maple  street. 
Evans  House. 
Chicopee  Falls. 


374  Central  street. 

00  W.  Bridge  street. 
107  Mulberry  street. 
27.}  Mulberry  street. 
Haynes  Hotel. 


BARROWS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Oak  Street,  near  its  Junction  with  Walnut  Street. 


ROOM. 

Harriet  C.  Emerson,  Pnn., 
9.  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mumford, 
8.  Elizabeth  E.  Williams, 
7.  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Wilkinson, 

0.  Sara  B.  Clark, 

5;  Adelaide  F.  Eaton, 

4.  M.  Grace  Smith, 

3.  Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 

2.  Elizabeth  K.  Wood  worth, 

1.  Nellie  R.  Davidson, 


GRADE. 

52  Thompson  street. 
IX.         Woodside  avenue. 

IX.  107  Thompson  street. 
VIII.     21  Bradford  street. 
VIII.     52  Thompson  street. 
VII.     97  Oak  street. 
VI.     97  Oak  street. 

V.  401  Union  street. 
IV.     52  Thompson  street. 
IV.     25  St.  James  avenue. 
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ELM  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Elm  Street,  near  Court  House. 


ROOM.  GRADE. 


Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prin., 

21  Winchester  street. 

11    PI 'en  L  Wave 

±  L  •      1j1  A  11    XJ«      U   til  VL  . 

IX. 

T.rmcr  Tlill  Stvppl" 

JJUXi^    il  111   -  }  i  1  ^  L  L  . 

10.  Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VIII. 

37  Mulberry  street. 

0.  Effie  A.  Merrill, 

VII. 

541  Union  street. 

8.  Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

VI.  VII. 

127  Main  street. 

7.  Elizabeth  J.  Steele, 

VI. 

89  Bay  street. 

6.  Chloe  St.  John, 

VI. 

36  Mattoon  street. 

5.  Frances  E.  Oliver, 

V. 

37  Mulberry  street. 

4.  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Bagg, 

V. 

240  Union  street. 

3.  Maude  M  Cole, 

IV. 

32  Demond  avenue. 

2.  Mattie  J.  Gillette, 

IV. 

119  High  street. 

1.  Lucy  H.  Pearl, 

IV. 

202  Union  street. 

HOOKER  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. 

Corner  Main  and  Greenwood  Streets. 

SOOM. 

GRADE. 

J.  D wight  Stratton,  Prin., 

23  Holyoke  street. 

9.  Mrs.  Fannie  Winchester, 

IX. 

GO  Elliott  street. 

S.  Mary  R.  Davis, 

VIII. 

18  Vine  street. 

7.  Ida  A.  Ross, 

VII. 

75  Auburn  street. 

6.  Ora  A.  Carpenter, 

VI.  VIL 

25  Seventh  street. 

5.  Abbie  M.  Fuller, 

VI. 

Evans  House. 

4.  Carrie  S.  Porter, 

V. 

34  Greenwood  street. 

3.  Cynthia  M.  Sawtelle, 

V. 

02  Jefferson  avenue. 

2.  Lottie  A.  Porter, 

IV. 

34  (ireenwood  street. 

1.  Abba  W.  Field, 

IV. 

West  Springfield. 

CENTRAL  STREET  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  Central  and  Spruce  Streets. 


eopM. 

GRADE. 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 

54  Madison  avenue. 

!».  Mary  E.  Ayers, 

VIII.  IX. 

25  Elliot  street. 

8.  S.  Ellen  Robertson, 

VII. 

Chicopee. 

7.  Josephine  M.  Bannon, 

VI. 

110  Hickory  street. 

0.  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Whitney, 

V.  VI. 

11  Cherry  street. 

5.  Emma  L.  Clark, 

V. 

13  Wilcox  street. 

4^.  Clara  A.  Root, 

IV.  V. 

Chicopee. 

4.  Kate  A.  Chaffee, 

IV. 

224  State  street. 

3.  Mrs.  H.  M.  C.  Schoepf, 

III. 

405  Central  street. 

2.  Mar>  A.  Curtis, 

II. 

105  Florence  street. 

1.  Georgia  A.  Hodskins, 

I. 

00  High  street. 

1.  Mary  A.  Walker,  Asst., 

I. 

123  P^lorence  street. 
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WORTHINGTON  STREET 
PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMER  SCHOOL. 
WorthiDgton  Street,  near  Spring. 


GRADE. 


Frederick  W.  Pease,  Prin., 


9.  Ella  J.  Ross, 

VIIL  IX. 

8.  Emma  R.  Chapin, 

VII. 

7.  Sara  P.  Smith, 

VI. 

6.  Mary  0.  Wentworth, 

VI. 

5.  Annie  L.  Towne, 

V. 

4.  Annie  C.  Perkins, 

IV. 

3.  Annie  S.  Dibble, 

III. 

2.  Cora  M.  Bra  ley, 

II. 

1.  Sarah  C.  Edgar, 

I. 

1.  Susan  J.  Milliman,  Asst., 

I. 

West  Springfield. 

75  Auburn  street. 
135  Florence  street. 

56  Linden  street. 

58  Pearl  street. 
272  Worthington  street. 

53  Jefferson  avenue. 
394  Main  street. 
135  Union  street. 
188  High  street. 
5  Mattoon  street. 


INDIAN  ORCHARD  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Worcester  and  Myrtle  Streets,  Indian  Orchard  Village. 


ROOM.  GRADE 

D wight  Clark,  Prin., 

5.  Eva  J.  Nelson,  Adv. 

5.  Emeline  A.  Browne,  VI.-IX. 

4.  Fidelia  M.  Warriner,  IV.  V. 

3.  Mary  L.  Wight,  III.  IV. 

2.  Fannie  G.  Kimball,  I.  II. 

1.  Lilla  G.  Richmond,  I. 

I. 


1.  Lillian  H.  Nield,  Asst.. 


Indian  Orchard. 
197  Hancock  street. 
Indian  Orchard. 
Indian  Orchard. 
Indian  Orchard. 
75  Sargeant  street. 
Indian  Orchard. 
Indian  Orchard. 


BUCKINGHAM  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  Eastern  Avenue  and  Wilbraham  Road. 


ROOM. 

1.  Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow,  Prin. 

1.  Mrs.  Annie  Shaw, 

4.  Clara  Hussey, 

5.  Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

6.  Fannie  M.  Vilas, 

2.  Edith  A.  Strickland, 

7.  Jennie  C.  Prentice, 

3.  Minnie  A.  Mathison, 


GRADE. 

VI.  VII.  142  Westminster  street. 

VI.  VII.  373*  Main  street. 
V.  Evans  House. 
IV.         Foster  Court. 

III.  36  High  street. 

II.  134  Westminster  street. 

I.  30  Thompson  street. 

I.  32  Thompson  street. 
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TAP  LEY  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
(NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.) 
Corner  Bay  and  Sherman  Streets. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 

8.  E.  M.  Reed.  Prm.,     Training  Class.  317  Main  street. 

5.  Fannie  A.  Stebbins,Asst.  Tr.  CI.,  VII.  226  High  street. 
7.  Anna  L.  Rice,                          VII.     35  High  street. 

6.  Clara  A.  Wood.  VI.     66  Charles  street. 

5.  Leila  J.  Webster,  V.    135  Catharine  street. 

4.  Georgia  M.  Glines,  III.  IV.     19  Quincy  street. 

3.  Susan  D.  Stone,  III.     88  Federal  street. 

2.  Minnie  J.  Kunle,  II.  30  Harvard  street. 
1.  Kate  F.  Mozart,  I.     38  Seventh  street. 

1.  Mary  E.  Garrett,  Asst.,  I.     40  Morris  street. 

BRIGHT  WOOD  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Plainfield  Street  and  Talcott  Avenue,  Bri^htwood. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 

4.  Allie  G.  Axtelle,  V -VI.     45  Charles  street. 

3.  Selina  F.  Benoit,  III.  IV.     72  Armory  street. 

2.  Jennie  E.  Cooley,  II.  Ill      18  Harvard  street. 

1.  Alzada  L.  Stacy,  I.    334  Worthington  street. 

ALDEN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Alden  street,  near  Walnut. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 

4.  Jennie  M.  Skinner,  Prin.,  III.    207  Pine  street. 

3.  Nellie  L.  Maher,  II.  III.   34  Walnut  street. 

2.  Annie  F.  Fronk,  II.     36  Osgood  street. 
1.  Hattie  M.  Elwell,  I.     49  Broad  street. 

1.  Florence  P.  Axtelle,  Asst.,  I.     45  Charles  street. 

AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Auburn  street,  off  Main 
ROOM.  GRADE. 

4.  Amy  M.  Billings,  Prin.,  III.     45  Holyoke  street. 

3.  Josephine  M.  Bartlett,  II.  III.     43  Seventh  street. 

2.  Alice  I).  Graham,  I.  II.     99  North  Main  street. 

1.  Minnie  L.  Gaylord,  I.    233  Carew  street. 

CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Franklin  street,  head  of  Charles. 
BOOM.  GRADE. 

4.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Williams,  Prin.,  III.     55  Morgan  street. 

3.  Alice  S.  Makepeace,  II.    390  Union  street. 

2.  Mary  F.  Corcoran,  I.     24  Ferry  street. 
I.  Margaret  F.  Brennan,                    I.      18  Everett  street. 
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EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
East  Union  Street,  east  of  Hancock. 


ROOM. 

4.  Harriet  A.  Oatley,  Prin., 
3.  Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 
2.  Annie  E.  Smith, 
1.  Adella  F.  Whitworth, 
1.  Lottie  M.  Reed,  Asst., 


GRADE. 

III.  689  Union  street. 

II.  37  Stebbins  street. 

I.  II.  389  Union  street. 

I.  105  Yale  street. 

1.  44  Spruce  street. 


EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Emery  Street,  off  MaiD. 


ROOM. 

4.  Faith  E.  Martin,  Prin., 
3.  Mary  E.  O'Neill, 
2.  Effie  M.  Wilcox, 
1.  Margaret  E.  Cruse, 


GRADE. 

•    III.  182  Maple  street. 

II.  III.  40  Linden  street. 

I.  II.  141  Main  street. 

I.  95  St.  James  avenue. 


JEFFERSON  AVENUE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  North  Street. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 

4.  Margaret  C.  Bickett,  Prin.,  III.  IV.  183  North  Main  Street. 

3.  Ella  J.  Jones,  II.  III.  143  Carew  street. 

2.  Mary  W.  Allis,  I.  II.  49  North  street. 

1.  Jean  R.  Richmond,  I.  93  North  street. 


PYNCHON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Pynchon  Street,  off  Main. 


ROOM. 

1.  Louise  F.  Elwell,  Prin., 

4.  Rosalie  F.  Byrne, 

5.  Mary  E.  Bugbee, 

3.  Florence  B.  Humpage, 

2.  Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 


GRADE. 

III.  57  Seventh  street. 

II.  84  Patton  street. 

I.  II.  46  State  street. 

I.  16  Marble  street. 

I.  76  Main  street. 


SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  School  and  Hfgh  Streets. 


Carrie  A.  Dutton,  Prin., 
Sarah  C.  Stiles,  Asst., 


GRADE. 

I.  III.  129  Thompson  street. 
I.  II.     30  High  street. 
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STRICKLAND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  Oak  and  Union  Streets. 


4.  Mary  E.  Daboll,  Prin., 
3.  Jennie  E.  Bowman, 
2.  Kate  L.  Colton, 
1.  Lydia  J.  Chapin, 
1.  M.  Elizabeth  Frothingham,  Asst.,  I. 


GRADE. 

III. 
II.  III. 
I.  II. 
I. 


27  Madison  avenue. 
41  Mulberry  street. 
027  State  street. 
431  Union  street. 
xVllen  street. 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
West  Union  Street,  off  Main. 


ROOM. 

4.  Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

4.  Mattie  J.  Lincoln,  Asst., 

3.  Eliza  J.  Hooker, 

2.  Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 

1.  Fannie  A.  Lewis, 

1.  Mrs.  Cora  Chapin,  Asst., 


GRADE. 

III.  176  Union  street. 

II.  III.  523  Union  street. 

II.  194  High  street. 
I.  II.     79  Union  street. 

I.  194  High  street. 

I.  33G  Central  street. 


YORK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
York  Street,  off  Main. 


ROOM. 

4.  Lizzie  A.  Beggs,  Prin., 

3.  Lillian  A.  Twichell, 

2.  Mary  B.  Judd, 

1.  Nellie  B.  Flint, 

1.  Alice  M.  Burnett,  Asst., 


('•  R  A  D  K 
III. 
II.  III. 
I.  II. 
I. 
I. 


52  West  William  street. 
408  Worthington  street. 

37  Central  sti  eet. 

14  Loring  street. 
102  Walnut  street. 


ARMORY  STREET  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 
Armory  Street,  near  its  Junctiou  with  Liberty. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 

2.  Mrs.  Kate  Taylor,  Prin.,        III.  IY.    397  Main  street. 
1.  Agnes  Howard,  I.  II.     51  Franklin  street. 


PARKER  STREET  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 
I'arker  Street,  near  Putt's  Bridge. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 

2.  J.  Clara  Parsons,  Prin.,  II.-IV.        Agawam,  Mass.* 

1.  A.  Louisa  natch,  I.     30  Summer  street. 

*  P.  O.  address.  Box  680,  City. 

CARLISLE  UNGRA  DED  SCHOOL. 
Boston  Road,  yz  mile  from  Winchester  Park. 
Bessie  DeW.  Mershon,  20  Buckingham  street. 
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DRY  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Old  Chinopee  Falls  Road,  little  north  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R. 
Minnie  D.  Burt,  -      91  Pine  street. 

FIVE  MILE  POND  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
At  Dimmock's  Comer,  on  Boston  Road. 
Lillian  M.  Brown,       _______       Indian  Orchard. 

GLENWOOD  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Springfield  Street,  near  Armory. 
Nora  A.  Donohue,     -      -      -      -      -  '     -      -      41  Congress  street. 

LONG  HILL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Long  Hill  Street. 

Helen  F.  Hardy,        -      -      -      -      -      -      -        West  Springfield. 

SIXTEEN  ACRES  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Near  sixteen  Acres  Pond. 
Anna  L.  Goodenougk,       _____      132  Westminster  street. 

WACHOGUE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
On  road  leading  from  Water  Shops  to  Hampden. 
Grace  E.  Hayden,  _______       55  Oak  street. 

WHITE  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
White  Street,  1  mile  from  Water  Shops. 
Ida  F.  Farrar,  -  5  Lincoln  street. 


Supervisor  of  Music. — Lizzie  O.  Stearns,  45  Avon  place. 
Supervisor  or  Drawing. — L.  E.  Fay,  30  Maple  street. 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship. — Anna  E.  Hill,  394  Union  street. 
Teacher  of  Sewing.— Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton,  25  Bliss  street. 
Principal  Manual  Training  School.— George  B.Kilbon,  41  Orleans 
street. 

Assistant  Teachers  Manual  Training  School.— Gerald  Alley, 
Haynes  Hotel.    Frank  J.  Preston,  SO  Tyler  street. 
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EYEXLXG  SCHOOLS. 

Elm  Stkeet  School. — Frederick  W.  Pease,  Principal.  Assistants. — 
Arthur  H.  Gardner,  Herbert  X.  Cross,  Arthur  A.  Folsom,  Mrs.  Kate 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Clara  Harrington,  Mattie  J.  Lincoln,  Carrie  A.  Thurston, 
Addie  Dodge,  Katharine  A.  Burns,  Agnes  Howard,  Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Erwin  O.  Hathaway. 

Indian  Okchakd  School. — Dwight  Clark,  Principal.  Assistants. — 
Fidelia  If.  Warriner.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Richardson,  Mary  L.  Wight,  Frances 
H.  Warriner,  Lilla  G.  Richmond,  Minnie  M.  Meeker,  Lillian  H.  Xield. 

Sixteen  Acbes  School. — Anna  L.  Goodenough. 

Dkafting.— Edward  E.  Holton. 

DsAWnre. — Jeanne  J.  Stutz. 


LIST  OF  JANITORS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Alden  Street. — Geo.  K.  Thornton,  48  Monroe  street. 

Armory  Street. — John  Reii/ey,  Armory  street. 

Auburn  Street. — Loyal  F.  Friman,  49  Loring  street. 

Brightwood. — Marcus  Moore,  39  Demond  avenue,  Brightwood. 

Buckingham. — E.  W.  Lathrop,  22  Colton  street. 

Carlisle. — Howard  Robbins,  Boston  road. 

Central  Street. — Byron  R.  Barnes,  132  Florence  street. 

Charles  Street. — Loyal,  F.  Friman,  49  Loring  street. 

Dry  Bridge. — Patrick  Conners. 

Hast  Union  Street. — Geo.  R.  Thornton,  48  Monroe  street. 

Elm  Street. — J.  R.  Elwell,  57  Seventh  street. 

Emery  Street. — C.  H.  Emerson,  99  Jefferson  avenue. 

Five  Mile  Pond.  —  Leroy  Warner,  Indian  Orchard. 

Glenwood. — Louis  Bellanger,  Farnsworth  street. 

High  School. — Aeanson  Towne,  29  High  street. 

Hooker. — C.  H.  Emerson,  99  Jefferson  avenue. 

Indian  Orchard. — Charles  W.  Meeker,  50  Hampden  street,  I.  O. 

Jefferson  Avenue. — Edmund  F.  Tillson,  86  Bancroft  street. 

Long  Hill. — C.  E.  Skinner,  Long  Hill  street. 

Barrows  Grammar. — L.  H.  Cross,  79  Tyler  street. 

Parker  Street. — William  Surprenant. 

Pynchon. — Wm.  H.  Loomis,  67  Sumner  avenue. 

School  Street. — A.  H.  Brown,  42  Morris  street, 

Sixteen  Acres. — Lester  Baker,  Sixteen  Acres. 

Strickland. — A.  H.  Brown,  42  Morris  Street. 

Tapley.— John  A.  Smith,  41  Eastern  avenue. 

Wachogue. — Fred  Strout,  Allen  street. 

West  Union  Street. — Wm.  H.  Loomis,  67  Sumner  avenue. 

White  Street. — Fred  F.  Converse,  White  street. 

Worthington  Street. — E.  W.  Smith,  292  Worthington  street. 

York  Street. — James  Smith,  54  Broad  street. 


TIME  TABLE  OF 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 

1892. 


SCHOOL. 


Hteh. 


Hooker  

Buckingham. 


DAY. 


Bri<?htwood. 
Pynchon — 


Worthintrton  Street.. 
Charles  Street. . .  — 


School  Street. . .  . 

Auburn  Street  

East  Union  Street. . .  I 


Emery  Street. . . 
Indian  Orchard. 


Elm  Street. 
Tapley  


Central  Street. 
Alden  street. . . 


Jefferson  Avenue. . . 

Strickland  

West  Union  Street. 


Monday,  a.  m., 
Monday,  p.  m., 

Monday,  p.  m., 

Monday,  p.  m., 

Tuesday,  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  p.  m., 

Tuesday,  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  p.  m. 


Wednesday,  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  p  m., 

Thursday,  a.  m  , 
Thursday,  a.  m., 

Thursday,  p.  m., 
Thursday,  p.  m., 
Thursday,  p.  m., 


York  Street  1  Thursday,  p.  m., 


Barrows  j  Friday,  a.  m  , 

Ungraded   Friday,  p.  m., 


DATE. 


Daily  12  to  1  except  Fridays. 
Every  week. 

Jan.  4.  18;  Feb.  1,  15;  Mar.  7,  21;  Apr.  4.  18; 

May  9.  33;  June  6,  20. 
Jan.  11;  Feb.  8;  Mar.  14;  Apr.  11;  May  1G; 

June  13. 

Jan.  25;  Feb.  22;  Mar.  28;  Apr.  25;  May  30. 
Every  week. 

Jan.  12;  Feb.  9;  Mar.  15;  Apr.  12;  May  17; 
June  14. 

Jan.  26;  Feb.  23;  Mar.  29;  Apr.  2G;  May  31. 
Jan.  5;  Feb.  2;  Mar.  8;  Apr.  5;  May  10;  June 7. 
Jan.  19;  Feb.  16;  Mar.  22;  Apr.  19;  May  24; 
June  21. 

Jan.  26;  Feb.  23;  Mar.  29;  Apr.  26;  May  31. 
Jan.  12;  Feb.  9;  Mar.  15;   Apr.  12;  May  17; 
June  14. 

Every  week. 
Every  week. 

Every  week. 

Jan.  14;  Feb.  11;  Mar.  17;  Apr.  14;  May  19, 
June  16. 

Jan.  28;  Feb.  25;  Mar.  31;  Apr.  28;  June  2. 
Jan.  7;  Feb.4;  Mar.  10;  Apr.  7;  May  12;  June 9. 
Jan.  21;  Feb.  18;  Mar.  24;  Apr.  21;  May  26; 
June  23. 

Jan.  14;  Feb.  11;  Mar.  17;  Apr.  14;  May  19; 
June  26. 

Every  week. 
Often  as  posssible. 


TIME  TABLE  O  F 


SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING, 

1892. 

Except  where  the  numbers  of  rooms  are  mentioned,  all  the  rooms  in  a  building  are 
visited  the  same  day. 


SCHOOL. 


Central  Street  

Central  Street  

Central  Street  

Pynchon  

Buckingham  

Armory  Street  

York  Street  

Elm  Street  

Elm  Street  

School  Street  

Elm  Street  

Elm  Street  

Elm  Street  

Emery  Street  

Auburn  Street  

Central  Street  

Indian  Orchard  

Parker  Street  

Alden  Street  

Brightwood  

Worthington  Street. 
Worthington  Street. 
Worthington  Street. 

Indian  Orchard  

Strickland  

Barrows  

Worthington  Street. 

Hooker  

High  


ROOMS. 


434,  8,  3 
1,2,  4 


8,  7,  6 
5,  4,  3 


11,  10 
1,  2 


5,  6,  7 

5 


9 

8,  5,  6 
1.  2,  3.  4 


5 
7 

3,  4,  5,  6. 


DAY 


Monday,  a.  m., 
Moniay,  a.  m., 
Monday,  a.  m., 
Monday,  a.  m., 
Monday,  a.  m., 
Monday,  p.  m., 
Monday,  p.  m., 
Monday,  p.  m., 
Monday,  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  p.  in., 
Tuesday,  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  a.  in., 
Wednesday,  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  p.  m., 
Thursday,  a.  m., 
Thursday,  a.  m., 


D  \TE. 


Jan.  11.  25 ;  Feb.  8  ;  Mar.  7,  21 ; 

Apr.  4.  18;  May  9,  23  ;  June  13. 
Jan.  11  :      Feb.  8  ;      Mar.  21 ; 

Apr.  18 ;  May  23  ;  June  13. 
Jan.  25  ;  Mar.  7  ;  .dpr.  4  ;  May  9 ; 

June  13. 
Jan.  4;      Feb.  1;     Mar.  14; 

Apr.  11 ;  May  16  ;  June  20. 
Jan.  18;  Feb.  15;    Mar.  28; 

Apr.  25  ;  June  6. 
Jan.  4;     Feb.  1 ;     Mar.  14; 

Apr.  11;  May  16;  June  20. 
Jan.  18;    Feb.  15;   Mar.  28; 

Apr.  25  ;  June  6. 
Jan.  11;    Feb.  8;    Ma).  21; 

Apr.  18  ;  May  23 ;  June  13. 
Jan.  25  :  Mar.  7 ;  Apr.  4,  May  9  ; 

J  une  13. 
Jan.  12;     Feb.  9;    Mar.  22; 

Apr.  19;  May  24. 
Jan.  5, 19;  Feb.  2, 16;  Mar.  15,  29; 

Apr.  12.  26;  Mav  17;  June  7,  21. 
Jan.  5 ;  Feb.  2  ;  Mar.  15 ;  Apr.  12; 

May  17  ;  June  21. 
Jan.  19;  Feb.  16;    Mar.  29; 

Apr.  26;  June  7. 
Jan.  26;     Mar.  8; 

May  10  ;  June  14. 
Jan.    26;    Mar.  8; 

May  10  ;  June  14. 
Jan.  19;    Feb.  16;   Mar.  29; 

Apr.  26  ;  June  7. 
Jan.  12;    Feb.  9;    Mar.  22; 

Apr.  19  ;  May  24. 
Jan.   12;     Feb    9;    Mar.  22; 

Apr.  19  ;  May  24. 
Jan.  26  ;  Mar.  8  .  Apr.  5  ;  May  10 ; 

June  14. 
Jan.  5;    Feb.    2;     Mar.  15; 

Apr.  12;  May  17;  June  21. 
Jan,  6,  20;  Feb.  3, 17;  Mar.  16. 30; 

Apr.  13,27.  May  18;  June  8,  22. 
Jan    6:    Feb.    3;    Mar.  16; 

Apr  13;  May  18;  June  22. 
Jan.  20:    Feb.  17;   Mar.  30; 

Apr.  27  ;  June  8. 
Jan.  27  ;  Mar.  9 ;  Apr.  6  ;  May  11; 

June  15. 
Jau.   13;    Feb.   10;    Mar.  23; 

Apr.  20  ;  May  25 
Jan.  13;    Feb    10;   Mar.  23; 

Apr.  20  ;  May  25. 
Jan.   13;   Feb    10;   Mar.  23; 

Apr.  20  :  Mav  25. 
Jan.  21;    Feb.   18;   Mar.  31; 

Apr.  28;  June  9. 
Jan.  7;     Feb.   4;     Mir.  17; 

Apr.  14:  Mav  19. 


Apr,  5  : 
Apr.  5 
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SCHOOL. 


Barrows  

Barrows  

Barrows  

Hooker  

Buckingham  . . 

Hooker  

Training  Class. 

Tapley  

Tapley  

Barrows  


ROOMS. 


DAY. 


East  Union  Street. . . 


Charles  Street  

West  Union  Street.. 

Jefferson  Avenue  

Ud  graded  


1,  2 

3,  4 
1,  2 


5,  6,  7 
1,  2,  3,  4 
6,  7 


all  day 


Thursday,  a.  m. 
Thursday,  a.  m. 
Thursday,  a.  in. 
Thursday,  p.  m. 
Thursday,  p.  m. 
Thursday,  p.  m. 
Friday,  a.  m., 
Friday,  a.  m., 
Friday,  a.  m., 
Friday,  a.  m., 
Friday,  p.  m., 
Friday,  p.  m., 
Friday,  p.  m., 
Friday,  p.  m., 


DATE. 


Jan.  14,  28;  Feb.  11;  Mar.  10,24 

Apr.  7,  21;  May  12,  26;  June  16 
Jan.  14;   Feb.  11;    Mar.  24 

Apr.  21 ;  May  26. 
Jan.  28;    Mar.  10;    Apr.  7 

May  12 ;  June  16. 
Jan.  21 ;    Feb.  18 ;  Mar.  31 

Apr.  28;  June  9. 
Jan.  7;     Feb.    4;     Mar.  17 

Apr.  14;  May  19. 
Jan.  14,  28  ;  Feb.  11;  Mar.  10,24 

Apr,  7,  21;  May  12,  26;  June  16 
Every  week. 

Jan.  15;     Feb.  5;    Mar.  18 

Apr.  15  ;  May  20. 
Jan.  22;     Feb.  19  ;   Apr.  1,  2E 

June  10. 
Jan.  8,  29  ;  Feb.  12:  Mar.  11,  25 

Apr.  8,  22;  May  13,  27;  June  17 
Jan.  15;   Feb.  12;    Mar.  25 

Apr.  22 ;  May  27. 
Jan.  22;  Feb.  19 ;  Apr.  1,  29 

June  10. 
Jan.  8;    Feb.    5;    Mar.  18 

Apr.  15  ;  Mav  20. 
Jan.  29;    Mar.  11;    Apr.  8 

May  13  ;  June  17. 
Feb.    23,   24,   25;     May  31 

June  1,  2. 


t 


TIME  TABLE  OF 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

1892. 


SCHOOL. 


Eiiii  Street  

Auburn  Street  

Emery  Street  

Buckingham  

Pynchon.   

Barrows  

York  Street  

Tapley  

Hooker  

West  Union  Street. 
Wortbington  Street 

Charles  Street   

High  

Jefferson  Avenue. . . 

Central  Street  

Strickland  

School  Street  

Indian  Orchard  

Alden  Street  

East  Union  Street. . . 
Brightwood  , 


Monday,  a.  m., 
Monday,  a.  m., 
Monday,  a.  m., 
Monday,  p.  m., 
Monday,  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  p.  m. 
Thursday,  a.  m., 
Thursday,  p.  m  , 
Friday,  a.  m., 
Friday,  a.  m., 
Friday,  a.  in., 
Friday,  p.  m., 
Friday,  p.  m., 
Friday,  p.  m., 


DATE. 


Jan.  4,  11,  18  :  Feb.  1,  8,  15;  Mar.  7,  14,  21  ; 

Apr.  4,  11.  18;  Mav  9,  16,  30;  June  13.  27. 
Jan.  25;  Feb.  22;  Mar.  28;  Apr.  25;  May 

23;  June  20. 
Jan.  25;  Feb.  22;  Mar.  28;  Apr.  25;  May 

23 ;  June  20. 
Jan.  4,  11, 18;  Feb.  1,  8,  15;  Mar.  7,  14,  21 ; 

Apr.  4,  11,  18  :  Mav  9,  16,  30  ;  June  13. 27. 
Jan.  25;  Feb.  22;  Mar.  28;  Apr.  25;  May 

23  ;  Juae  20. 
Jan.  5,  12  19 ;  Feb.  2,  9,  16  :  Mar.  8.  15,  22  ; 

Apr.  5, 12, 19 ;  Mav  10. 17,  31 ;  June  7, 14, 28. 
Jan.  26;  Feb.  23;  Mar.  29;  Apr.  26;  May 

24;  June  21. 
Jau.  5,  12,  19  ;  Feb.  2,  9,  16;  Mar.  8,  15.  22 

A  pi-.  5, 12. 19 ;  Mav  10, 17, 31  ;  June  7, 14, 28 
Jan.  6,  13,  20  ;  Feb  .3. 10.  17  ;  Mar.  9. 16,  23 

Apr.  6,  13,  20  ;  May  11,  18 :  June  1,  8,  15. 
Jan.  27;  Feb.  24;  Mar.  30;  Apr.  27;  May 

25 ;  June  22. 
Jan.  6,  13.  20  ;  Fe\  3, 10, 17 ;  Mar.  9, 16,  23  ; 

Apr.  6,  13,  20 ,  Mav  11,  18  ;  June  1,  8,  15. 
Jan.  27 ;  Feb.  21 ;  Mar.  30 ;  Apr.  27 ;  May 

25 ;  June  22. 
Every  week. 

Jan.  28;  Feb.  25;  Mar.  24;  Apr.  28;  May 

26 ;  June  23. 
Jan  8, 15.  22  ;  Feb.  5, 12, 19  :  Mar.  11. 18.  25  ; 

Apr.  8,  15,  22 ;  May  6, 13,  20 ;  June  3  10. 17. 
Jan.  29;  Feb.  26;  Mar.  25;  Apr.  29;  May 

27;  June  24. 
Jan.  29;  Feb.  26;  Mar.  25;  Apr.  23;  May 

27;  June  24. 
Jan  8.  22 ;  Feb.  5.  19 ;  Mar.  4,  18 ;  Apr.  1, 

15;  Mav  6  20;  June  3,  17. 
J^r..  29;  Feb.  26;  Mar.  25;  Apr.  22;  May 

27;  June  24 
Jau.  15;  Feb.  12;  Mar.  11;  Apr.  8;  May 

13;  June  10. 
Once  a  month. 


TIME  TABLE  OF 


TEACHER  OF  SEWING. 

1892. 


Buckingham  Monday,  a.  m.  (9.15  to  11.15). 

Tapley,  Training  Class.   Monday,  a.  m.  (11.30  to  12.15;. 

Tapley  — Monday,  p.  m. 

Barrows    Tuesday,  a.  m. 

Elm  Tuesday,  p.  m. 

Indian  Orchard  Wednesday,  a.  m. 

Elm  Wednesday,  p.  m. 

Worthington  Thursday,  a.  m. 

Hooker  Ttiursday,  p.  m. 

Central  Friday,  a.  m. 

Hooker  Friday,  p.  in. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


TEE    AREA    OF    THEIR    LOTS,    WITH    THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  DISTRICTS. 


Corrected  to  January,  1892. 

High  School. — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788 
square  feet. 

District :  the  whole  city. 

Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  door  west  of  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of  Long- 
Hill ;  on  the  west  by  the  Connecticut  river  ;  on  the  north  by 
Bridge  .street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Bridge  street  the 
line  extends  along  Chestnut  and  Maple  streets  (not  including 
those  streets)  to  Central  street,  across  Central  street,  and 
thence  along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Maple  street,  to 
Locust  street. 

The  easterly  half  of  Central  street  between  Main  and 
Maple  streets  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  Central  Street 
District  for  those  who  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  nearness. 

Pynchou  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  Pynchon 
street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot,  20,885 
square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  southern  boundary  State  street  from  the 
Connecticut  river  to  Main  street,  thence  the  middle  of  Main 
Street  to  Union  street,  and  East  Union  street  (not  including 
it )  from  Main  street  to  Maple  street. 
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This  district  also  includes  the  Primary  grade  of  that 
portion  of  the  Worthington  Street  District  west  of  Main  street 
between  Bridge  street  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

West  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  next  south  of  the  Pynchon  District, 
and  has  for  its  southern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets,  including  both. 

York  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  northern  boundary  Margaret  and  Winthrop 
streets,  not  including  those  streets. 

^Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  Main  street, 
corner  of  Greenwood  street.    Area  of  lot,  33,411  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  southern  boundary  commences  at 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  bridge  and  extends  along  the 
railroad  to  Town  Brook  ;  by  the  brook  to  Liberty  street ; 
thence  easterly  along  the  north  side  of  Liberty  street,  not 
including  that  street. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School—South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 

The  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  Hooker  Grammar 
School  District  south  of  the  Brightwood  District,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Vine,  Tenth  and  Linden  streets,  not  including 
the  last. 

■\Umery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

*A11  pupils  of  the  Grammar  grades  living  on  Ferry  and  Sharon 
streets,  east  of  and  including  Nos.  85  and  86,  have  been  temporarily- 
transferred  by  the  Committee  to  the  Worthington  Street  school,  those  on 
Liberty  street,  west  of  50  and  51,  have  been  temporarily  transferred  to 
the  Elm  Street  school. 

t Pupils  of  Grades  I.  to  III.,  living  on  Essex  street,  west  of  Nos.  97  and 
98;  on  Ferry  street,  west  of  Nos.  85  and  86;  on  Sharon  street,  west  of 
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Bounded  on  the  north  by  Tine  and  Tenth  streets,  (not  in- 
cluding these  streets) ;  on  the  west  by  the  Connecticut  river ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  from  the 
river  to  Town  Brook ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  brook  to  the 
north  side  of  Congress  street  (not  including  it) ;  thence  to 
Chestnut  street,  and  by  this  street  to  Greenwood,  including 
the  whole  of  Greenwood  street,  and  of  Franklin  street  to 
Chestnut  street. 

*  Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot,  7,498 
square  feet. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  street  (not  including  it) ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Emery  Street  District  above  mentioned ; 
and  on  the  north  by  Linden  street  (including  that  street). 

Jefferson  Avenue  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Jefferson  avenue,  corner  of  North  street.  Area  of  lot,  21,079 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Brightwood 
District;  on  the  south  by  Carewand  Plainfield  streets  (includ- 
ing both  sides  of  these  streets),  and  on  the  west  by  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  no  boundary  being  fixed  for  the  east- 
erly side  of  this  district. 

Brightivood  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — At  Bright- 
wood,  northeast  corner  of  Plainfield  street  and  Talcott  avenue. 
Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood.  Its 
southern  boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  is  Lowell  street  (including  it). 

)[ Barrow*  Grammar  School. — Southeast  corner  of  Oak  and 

Nos.  64  and  65;  and  on  Congress  street,  west  of  Nos.  64  and  65  (the  num- 
bers mentioned  all  being  included),  have  been  transferred  to  the  3<>mery 
Street  school.    (Minutes  of  School  Committee,  December  21,  188!).) 

*A11  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  grades  living  on  Ferry  street,  east  of 
and  including  Nos.  85  and  86,  have  been  temporarily,  transferred  by  the 
Committee  to  the  Worthington  Street  school. 

I  All  pupils  of  Grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.,  living  within  that  part  of 
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Tyler  streets,  and  near  the  junction  of  Oak  and  Walnut  streets. 
Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Worthington 
Street  District;  on  the  north  by  the  Worthington  Street  Dis- 
trict and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  on  the  east  by  the 
New  England  Railroad  and  a  line  extending  in  the  same 
direction  across  the  Boston  road  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  and  on  the  south  by  Cedar  and  Lebanon  streets  (not 
including  those  streets).  The  residents  immediately  east  of 
the  New  England  Railroad  are  included  in  this  district.* 

■\JSast  Union  Street  Primary  School. — North  side  of  Union 
street,  east  of  Hancock.    Area  of  lot,  25,779  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  eastern  part  of  the  Barrows 
District,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Munroe  street ;  on 
the  south  by  Lebanon  street  (not  including  these  streets);  on 
on  the  west  by  Hancock  street  (including  Hancock  street). 
This  district  also  includes  all  of  Stebbins  and  Terrence  streets.! 

Strickland  Primary  School. — Southwest  corner  of  Union 
and  Oak  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,050  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  the  Barrows  Grammar 
School  District  lying  between  the  East  Union  Street  and 
Tapley  Districts  on  the  east  and  the  School  Street  Primary 
District  on  the  west.* 

Buckingham  Primary  and  Grammar  School.— Corner  of 
Eastern  avenue  and  Wilbraham  road.  Area  of  lot,  37,114 
square  feet. 

The  boundary  lines  of  this  district  are  not  permanently 
established,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  adjacent  schools,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  in  order  to  allow  each  school  its  proper  number  of 
pupils.  On  this  account  it  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately 
the  permanent  boundary  lines  of  this  district. 

this  district  which  is  included  in  the  Tapley  School  District,  belong  to 
that  school. 
*See  Buckingham  school. 

tPupils  of  Grade  I.,  on  and  east  of  Eastern  avenue,  belong  to  Bucking- 
ham school. 
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Tapley  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — (Normal  Training 
School.) — Southwest  corner  of  Bay  and  Sherman  streets. 
Area  of  lot,  45,083  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  middle  of  State 
street,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  St.  James  avenue;  then  runs 
thence  up  St.  James  avenue  to  Bowcloin  street,  through 
Bowdoin  street  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and 
easterly  by  said  railroad,  no  boundary  being  fixed  for  the 
easterly  side  of  the  district.* 

t  Central  Street  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — Corner  of 
Central  and  Spruce  streets.    Area  of  lot,  23,934  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  York  Street 
Primary  District ;  on  the  north  by  Lebanon  and  Cedar  streets 
(including  those  streets)  to  Madison  avenue,  by  Madison 
avenue  to  Avon  Place,  and  by  Avon  Place  to  Maple  street ;  and 
on  the  south  by  Orange  street.    (See  Elm  Street  District.) 

Alden  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Alden 
street,  near  Hancock.    Area  of  lot,  18,767  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  junction 
of  Mill  and  Walnut  streets,  and  extending  along  Walnut  to 
Ashley,  Ashley  to  Cedar,  Cedar  to  James,  James  to  Walnut, 
Walnut  to  Lebanon,  and  Lebanon  to  Eastern  avenue,  including 
both  sides  of  these  streets.  From  this  point  the  line  extends 
to  Water  Shops  Pond  in  the  same  direction  as  King  street, 
thence  along  Water  Shops  Pond  to  Walnut  street. 

J  Worthington  Street  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — On  the 
south  side  of  Wortbington  street,  east  of  Spring  street.  Area 
of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the 
coi  ner  of  Byers  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along  Byers 
to  Pearl,  Pearl  to  Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road, by  the  railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty, 
Liberty  to  Town  Brook,  Town  Brook  to  the  railroad,  the  rail- 

*See  Buckingham  school. 

t  Pupils  of  the  Primary  grades  living  in  those  parts  of  this  district  now 
included  in  the  district  of  the  Alden  Street  school,  belong  to  that  school. 
ISee  foot  note  to  district  of  Hooker  School. 
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road  to  the  Connecticut  river,  the  river  to  Bridge  street, 
Bridge  street  (not  including  it)  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthing- 
ton,  Worthington  to  Chestnut,  Chestnut  and  Maple  (including 
both)  to  Mulberry,  Mulberry  to  School,  School  to  State,  and 
State  to  Byers  before  mentioned. 

School  Street  Primary  School. — Southeast  corner  of  School 
and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Worthington  Street  District. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  west  by  Maple 
street,  south  by  Mulberry  street,  and  on  the  east  the  boundary 
extends  from  Mulberry  across  Union  and  through  Ingraham 
avenue,  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  to  State  street. 

Indian  Orchard  Primary  and  Grrammar  School. — At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard  village. 
Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Indian  Orchard. 

Armory  Street  Semi-graded  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Armory  street,  a  short  distance  west  of  its  junction  with  Lib- 
erty street.    Area  of  lot,  12, 921  square  feet. 

Parker  Street  Semi-graded  School. — On  Parker  street,  near 
Putt's  Bridge,  about  seven  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area 
of  lot,  21,780  square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Boston 
Road,  near  Carlisle  Brook,  and  about  two  miles  from  Court 
Square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Dry  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — On  the  old  Chicopee  Falls 
road  (formerly  Factory  street,  now  St.  James  avenue),  a  little 
north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Court  Square.   Area  of  lot,  11,434  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Corner 
on  the  Boston  Road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area 
of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Glenwood  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  Spring- 
field street,  near  its  junction  with  Armory  street,  and  near  the 
Chicopee  line.    Area  of  lot,  8,398  square  feet. 
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Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long- 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,487  square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres  Pond, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road  with  the 
road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow,  about  six 
miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  15,056  square  feet. 

Wachogue  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  Hampden,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  8,275  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot, 
18,750  square  feet. 

The  limits  of  the  Ungraded  Schools  include  the  territory, 
respectively,  most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said  schools,  with- 
out further  specifications ;  subject,  however,  to  any  limits  or 
alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  Ungraded  School  Districts  are  allowed,  after 
passing  the  Primary  grade,  to  attend  such  graded  school  as 
will  suit  their  convenience. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  STATUTES 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAPTER  47. 

CONCERNING  VACCINATION. 

Section  9.  The  school  committee  shall  not  allow  a  child 
who  has  not  been  duly  vaccinated  to  be  admitted  to  or  connected 
with  the  public  schools. 

CHAPTER  64. 

[as  amended.] 
[Acts  of  1884.] 

AN  ACT  TO    PREVENT   THE    SPREAD    OF    CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
THROUGH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  committee  shall  not  allow  any  pupil  to  attend  the 
public  schools  while  any  member  of  the  household  to  which  such 
pupil  belongs  is  sick  of  small-pox,  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever, 
or  during  a  period  of  two  weeke  after  death,  recovery,  or  removal 
of  such  sick  person;  and  any  pupil  coming  from  such  household 
shall  be  required  to  present  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  the  pupil 
desires  to  attend,  a  certificate  from  the  attending  physician  or 
board  of  health,  of  the  facts  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  admis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  above  regulation. 

CHAPTER  149. 
[Acts  of  1888.] 

AN  ACT  TO  CAUSE  PROPER  SANITARY  PROVISIONS  AND  PROPER 
VENTILATION  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Section  1.  Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse 
shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia  arising 
from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  proper  water-closets,  earth-closets, 
or  privies  for  the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  admitted  to  such 
public  building,  or  of  the  pupils  attending  such  schoolhouse. 
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Sect.  2.  Every  public  building  and  every  schoolhouse  shall 
be  ventilated  in  such  a  proper  manner  that  the  air  shall  not  be- 
come so  exhausted  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons 
present  therein.  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  preced- 
ing section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  inspection  department  of  the 
district  police  force. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  an  inspector  of  factories 
and  public  buildings  that  further  or  different  sanitary  provisions 
or  means  of  ventilation  are  required  in  any  public  building  or 
schoolhouse  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  act, 
and  that  the  same  can  be  provided  without  incurring  unreason- 
able expense,  such  inspector  may  issue  a  written  order  to  the 
proper  person  or  authority,  directing  such  sanitary  provisions  or 
means  of  ventilation  to  be  provided,  and  they  shall  thereupon  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  such  order  by  the  public  authority, 
corporation,  or  person  having  charge  of,  owning,  or  leasing  such 
public  building  or  schoolhouse. 

Sect.  4.  Any  school  committee,  public  officer,  corporation, 
or  person  neglecting  for  four  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  an  order 
from  an  inspector,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  to  pro- 
vide the  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  required 
thereby,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sect.  5.  The  expression  "public  building"  used  in  this  act 
means  any  building  or  premises  used  as  a  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, instruction,  resort,  or  assemblage.  The  expression 
"schoolhouse"  means  any  building  or  premises  in  which  public 
or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten  pupils  at 
one  time. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [March 
20,  1888.] 

CHAPTER  203. 

CONCERNING  INJURY  TO  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

SECTION  78.  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously  or  wantonly 
and  without  cause  destroys,  defaces,  mars,  or  injures  a  school- 
house,  church,  or  other  building  erected  or  used  for  purposes  of 
education  or  religious  instruction,  or  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  or  an  out-building,  fence,  well,  or  appurtenance  of 
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such  schoolhouse,  church  or  other  building,  or  furniture,  appa- 
ratus, or  other  property  belonging  to  or  connected  with  such 
schoolhouse,  church  or  other  building,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

CHAPTER  103. 
[Acts  of  1884.] 

CONCERNING  THE  FURNISHING  AND  USE  OF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS 
AND  SUPPLIES. 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town 
shall  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  such  city  or  town,  text-books 
and  other  school  supplies  used  in  the  public  schools;  and  said 
text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public 
schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
care  and  custody  as  the  school  committee  may  prescribe. 

CHAPTER  47. 
[As  Amended.] 

CONCERNING  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually 
cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or 
town  in  which  he  resides,  and  such  attendance  shall  continue  for 
at  least  thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year  if  the  schools  are  kept 
open  that  length  of  time,  with  an  allowance  of  two  weeks"  time 
for  absences  not  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
school  committee,  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person 
shall,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  school  committee  or  any  truant 
officer,  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or 
town  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars;  but  if  such  child  has 
attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved 
by  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town,  or  if  such  child 
has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the 
branches  of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to 
render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  such  pen- 
alties shall  not  be  incurred. 
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CHAPTER  433. 
[Acts  of  1887.] 

CONCERNING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  WHO  CANNOT  READ 
AND  WRITE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

(Section  1  was  repealed  by  chapter  348,  acts  of  1888.) 

Section  2.  Every  person  who  employs,  or  permits  to  be  em- 
ployed, a  minor  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  cannot  read 
and  write  in  the  English  language,  and  who  resides  in  a  city  or 
town  in  this  Commonwealth  wherein  public  evening  schools  are 
maintained,  and  is  not  a  regular  attendant  of  a  clay  school,  or  has 
not  attained  an  attendance  of  seventy  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
yearly  session  of  the  evening  school,  shall,  for  every  such  offence, 
forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  labor  of  any  minor 
who  would  be  debarred  from  employment  under  section  two  of 
this  act  and  amendments  thereto,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  family  to  which  said  minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support, 
the  school  committee  of  said  city  or  town  may,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of 
such  minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix:  provided 
such  minor  make  application  to  said  school  committee,  or  some 
person  duly  authorized  by  said  committee,  for  such  a  permit 
before  the  opening  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school  of 
said  city  or  town;  and  the  pro  visions  of  said  section  two  shall 
not  apply  to  such  minor  so  long  as  said  permit  is  in  force;  pro- 
vided, also,  that  if  such  minor  has  been  prevented  by  sickness  or 
injury  from  attending  said  evening  school,  as  provided  in  said 
section  two  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the 
school  committee  shall  issue  to  such  minor  the  permit  provided 
for  in  this  section,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  following  blank 
properly  filled  and  signed: — 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  attended 
from  to  ;  that  said  was  sick  or 

injured  with  '  ;  and  that  said  was  not 
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in  suitable  physical  condition  to  attend  evening  school  for  the 
term  of  days. 

(Signed) 

Attending  Physician. 

[Dated] 

The  school  committee  of  every  city  or  town  in  this  Common- 
wealth wherein  public  evening  schools  are  maintained  shall 
furnish  blanks  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  upon 
application. 

CHAPTER  348. 

[as  amended.] 
[Acts  of  1888.] 

AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor 
work,  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomso- 
ever payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  or  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  during  such  hours  unless  during  the  year 
next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for  at. 
least  thirty  weeks  as  required  by  law. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No 
such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mer- 
cantile establishment,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  resides,  unless  the  person  or' 
corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps  on  file  a  certificate 
and  employment  ticket  for  such  child,  as  prescribed  by  section 
four  of  this  act,  and  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any 
indoor  work,  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to 
whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools 
of  such  city  or  town  are  in  session,  unless  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manner  during  such  hours  unless  during  the 
year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for 
at  least  thirty  weeks  as  required  by  law  ;  and  such  employment 
shall  not  continue  in  any  case  beyond  the  time  when  such  eer- 
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tificate  expires.  The  chief  of  the  district  police,  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  shall  have  authority  to  designate  any 
kind  or  kinds  of  employment  in  factories,  workshops,  or  mercan- 
tile establishments  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  employed  therein,  and  after  one  week's 
written  notice  from  the  said  chief  to  the  employer  or  his  super- 
intendent, overseer,  or  other  agent  of  such  designation,  no  such 
child  shall  be  employed  in  any  such  kind  or  kinds  of  employ- 
ment in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment. 

Sect.  3.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment 
unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procures  and 
keeps  on  file  the  certificate  required  in  the  case  of  such  child  by 
the  following  section,  and  also  keeps  on  file  a  full  and  complete 
list  of  such  children  employed  therein. 

Sect.  4.  The  certificate  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  shall  not  be  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  authorized 
to  sign  the  same  an  employment  ticket,  as  hereinafter  prescribed, 
duly  filled  out  and  signed.  The  certificate  and  the  employment 
ticket  shall  be  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  in  the  following 
forms  respectively,  and  the  blanks  therein  shall  be  filled  out  and 
signed  as  indicated  by  the  words  in  brackets  : — 

Employment  Ticket,  Law  of  1888. 

When  [name  of  child],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion 
[fair  or  dark],  hair  [color],  presents  a  certificate  duly  signed,  I 
intend  to  employ  [him  or  her]. 

[Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificate,  Law  of  1888. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother,  or  guardian]  of 
[name  of  child],  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of 
town  or  city]  in  the  county  of  [name  of  county,  if  known],  and 
state  [or  country]  of  [name],  on  the  [day  and  year  of  birth],  and 
is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

[Signature  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian.] 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 
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Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  [name  of 
person  signing]  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by 
[him  or  her]  signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  [his  or  her]  knowledge 
and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of  [name 
of  child],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion  [fair  or  dark], 
hair  [color],  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  [he  or 
she]  is  of  the  age  therein  certified.  • 

[Signature  of  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  official  character 
or  authority]. 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  the  age  of  the  child  is  under  fourteen,  the  certificate 
shall  continue  as  follows  after  the  word  "certified":  And  I* 
hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  can  read  at  sight,  and  can  write 
legibly,  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  that 
[he  or  she]  has  attended  the  [name]  public  [or  private]  day 
school  according  to  law  for  [number  of  weeks,  which  must  be  at 
least  thirty]  weeks  during  the  year  next  preceding  this  date,  and 
that  the  last  thirty  weeks  of  such  attendance  began  [date].  This 
certificate  expires  [date,  one  year  later  than  above  date.] 

[Signature  of  the  person  authorized  to  sign,  with  official 
character  or  authority.] 

If  attendance  has  been  at  a  private  school,  also  signature  of  a 
teacher  of  such  school,  followed  by  words, — certifying  to  school 
attendance. 

[Town  or  city  and  date.] 

In  case  a  child  cannot  read  and  write  as  above  stated,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  substituted  for  the  clause  beginning,  "and  I 
hereby  certify"  through  to  and  including  the  word  "language": 
"and  I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  [name]  public  evening  school "  ;  but  in  such  case  the  certifi- 
cate shall  only  continue  in  force  for  as  long  a  time  as  attendance 
of  such  child  at  such  evening  school  is  endorsed  weekly  during 
the  session  of  such  evening  school,  not  exceeding  the  length  of 
the  public  school  year  minus  thirty  weeks  in  place  of  attendance 
at  day  school  as  now  provided  by  law,  with  a  statement  from  a 
teacher  thereof  certifying  that  his  attendance  continues  regular. 
If  attendance  has  been  at  a  half-time  school,  sixty  weeks  of  such 
attendance  must  be  certified  to  instead  of  thirty.  The  foregoing 
certificate  must  be  filled  out  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  thereof 
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shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school  committee.  Any  explanatory 
matter  may  be  printed  with  such  certificate  in  the  discretion  of 
the  school  committee  or  superintendent  of  schools. 

Sect.  5.  In  cities  and  towns  having  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  said  certificate  shall  be  signed  only  by  such  superintend- 
ent, or  by  some  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing;  in  other 
cities  and.  towns  it  shall  be  signed  by  some  member  or  members 
of  the  school  committee  authorized  by  vote  thereof:  provided, 
hoivever,  that  no  member  of  a  school  committee,  or  other  person 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  thall  have  authority  to  sign  such  certifi- 
cate for  any  child  then  in,  or  about  to  enter,  his  own  employ- 
ment, or  the  employment  of  a  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or 
of  a  corporation  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  employee.  The 
person  signing  the  certificate  shall  have  authority  to  administer 
the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  there- 
for; such  oath  may  also  be  administered  by  any  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Sect.  6.  The  certificate  as  to  the  birthplace  and  age  of  a 
child  shall  be  signed  by  his  father  if  living  and  a  resident  of  the 
same  city  or  town;  if  not,  by  his  mother;  or  if  his  mother  is  not 
living,  or  if  living  is  not  a  resident  of  the  same  city  or  town,  by 
his  guardian;  if  a  child  has  no  father,  mother  or  guardian  living 
in  the  same  city  or  town,  his  own  signature  to  the  certificate 
may  be  accepted  by  the  person  authorized  to  approve  the  same. 

Sect.  7.  No  child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resident  of  a 
city  or  town  since  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  years  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  unless  or  until  he  has  attended  school  according  to  law 
in  such  city  or  town  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  since  reaching  the 
age  of  thirteen,  unless  such  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  or  is  exempted 
by  law  from  such  attendance. 

Before  signing  the  approval  of  the  certificate  of  age  of  a  child, 
the  person  authorized  to  sign  the  same  shall  refer  to  the  last 
school  census  taken  under  the  provisions  of  section  three  of 
chapter  forty-six  of  the  public  statutes,  and  if  the  mime  of  such 
child  is  found  thereon,  and  there  is  a  material  difference  between 
his  age  as  given  therein  and  as  given  by  his  parent  or  guardian 
in  the  certificate,  allowing  for  lapse  of  time,  or  if  such  child 
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plainly  appears  to  be  of  materially  less  age  than  that  so  given, 
then  such  certificate  shall  not  be  signed  until  a  copy  of  the  certi- 
ficate of  birth  or  of  baptism  of  such  child,  or  a  copy  of  the 
register  of  its  birth  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  has  been  produced, 
or  other  satisfactory  evidence  furnished  that  such  child  is  of  the 
age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

Sect.  8.  The  truant  officers  may,  when  so  authorized  and 
required  by  vote  of  the  school  committee,  visit  the  factories, 
workshops  and  mercantile  establishments  in  their  several  cities 
and  towns,  and  ascertain  whether  any  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  they  shall  report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment 
to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or 
thf>  inspector  of  factories  for  the  district.  The  inspectors  of 
factories,  and  the  truant  officers  when  authorized  as  aforesaid, 
may  demand  the  names  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  may  require  that  the  certificates  and  lists  of  such 
children  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  produced  for  their 
inspection.  Such  truant  officers  shall  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment, otherwise  than  in  such  factories,  workshops  and  mercan- 
tile establishments,  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  and  may 
require  that  the  aforesaid .  certificates  of  all  children  under 
sixteen  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection ;  and  any  such 
officer,  or  any  inspector  of  factories,  may  bring  a  prosecution 
against  a  person  or  corporation  employing  any  such  child,  other- 
wise than  as  aforesaid,  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools 
are  in  session,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  if  such 
employment  still  continues  one  week  after  written  notice  from 
such  officer  or  inspector  that  such  prosecution  will  be  brought, 
or  if  more  than  one  such  written  notice,  whether  relating  to  the 
same  child  or  to  any  other  child,  has  been  given  to  such  employer 
by  a  truant  officer  or  inspector  of  factories  at  any  time  within 
one  year. 

Sect.  9.  Every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  permits  any  employment  of  such  child  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  owner,  superintendent, 
or  overseer  of  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment 
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who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  any  child  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  other  person  who 
employs  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  for 
every  such  offense  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town. 
Every  parent,  guardian,  or  person  authorized  to  sign  the  certifi- 
cate prescribed  by  section  four  of  this  act,  who  certifies  to  any 
materially  false  statement  therein,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  A  failure  to  pro- 
duce to  a  truant  officer  or  inspector  of  factories  the  certificate 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  illegal  employment  of  the  child  whose  certificate  is 
not  produced. 

Sect.  10.  The  expressions  "factory"  and  k< workshop''  used 
in  this  act  shall  have  the  meanings  defined  for  them  respectively 
by  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  11.  Within  one  month  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
chief  of  the  district  police  shall  cause  a  printed  copy  thereof  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  12.  Sections  one  to  six,  inclusive,  of  chapter  forty- 
eight  of  the  public  statutes,  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

CHAPTER  290. 
[Acts  of  1890.] 

CONCERNING  TTIE  AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  OF 
CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORIES,  MERCANTILE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS, ETC. 

Section  1.  The  following  words  shall  appear  on  all  age  and 
schooling  certificates  enumerated  in  section  four  of  chapter  three 
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hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  after  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  and" 
date: — This  certificate  belongs  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  drawn,  and  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her) 
whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or 
employer  holding  the  same;  and  any  such  corporation  or  em- 
ployer refusing  to  so  deliver  the  same  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  ten  dollars. 

Sect.  2.  Any  corporation  or  employer  holding  any  age  or 
schooling  certificate  enumerated  in  section  four  of  chapter  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  and  refusing  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  per- 
son in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  drawn,  when  such  person  shall 
leave  the  employ  of  said  corporation  or  employer,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars. 

CHAPTER  361. 
[Acts  of  1891.] 

AN  ACT  RAISING  THE  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  AGE  TO  FIFTEEN 
YEARS  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  WHERE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  GIVEN 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  , 

Section  1.  In  every  city  or  town  where  opportunity  is  fur- 
nished, in  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  public  schools, 
for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  manual  train- 
ing, or  for  industrial  education  in  any  form,  every  person  having 
under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen 
years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  the  public  schools  during 
the  same  number  of  weeks  in  each  school  year  during  which 
attendance  is  now  by  law  required  in  the  case  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  and  subject  to  the  same 
exceptions;  and  for  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  offending 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  forfeiture,  to  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  as  now  provided  by 
law  in  case  of  neglect  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  child  between 
the  age  of  eight  and  fourteen  years. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  first  day  of  August 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
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CHAPTER  48. 
[As  Amended.] 

CONCERNING  TRUANT  CHILDREN  AND  ABSENTEES  FROM  SCHOOL. 

Section  10.  Each  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions 
and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants  and  children 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age  who  may  be  found  wander- 
ing about  in  the  streets  and  public  places  therein,  having  no 
lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  and  such  children  as  persistently  violate  the 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  common  schools;  and 
shall  make  such  by-laws  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  such  children,  and  to  the  good  order  of  such  town;  and 
shall  provide  suitable  places  for  the  confinement,  discipline  and 
instruction  of  such  children. 

Sect.  12.  Any  minor  convicted  under  a  by-law  made  under 
section  ten  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about 
in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  a  city  or  town,  having  no 
lawful  employment  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  or  of  persistently  violating  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  common  schools,  shall  be  committed  to  any 
institution  of  instruction  or  suitable  situation  provided  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  authority  of  said  section  or  by-law,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years. 


LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS 

AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOKS  IN"  ITALICS. 


■  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Reading. — Webster  -  Franklin  Readers,  First  to  Fifth, 
inclusive ;  Swinton's  Readers,  First  to  Fifth,  inclusive ; 
Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader ;  Beginner's  Reading 
Book ;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands ;  World  at  Home,  Nos. 
5  and  6;  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins;  Sea-side  and  Way-side, 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3;  Wood's  Natural  History  Readers,  Nos.  1  to 
6,  inclusive;  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  nature,  Parts  I.  and 
III.  ;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Longfellow  (Evangeline, 
Miles  Standish's  Courtship,  etc.) ;  Grandfather's  Chair ; 
Robinson  Crusoe ;  Kingsley's  Water  Babies ;  Book  of  Tales ; 
First  Term's  Work  in  Reading ;  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Anns 
Martha's  Corner  Cupboard ;  Longmans'  Geographical  Readers, 
Nos.  5  and  6 ;  Young  People's  Tennyson ;  Wliittier  QSnow 
Bound,  Tent  on  the  Beach,  etc.');  The  Spy  (Cooper);  Birds 
and  Bees;  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales;  King  of  the  Golden 
River. 

Arithmetic. — Wentworth  and  Reed's  Primary  Arithmetic  ; 
Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic ;  White's  New 
Complete  Arithmetic ;  Shoemaker  and  Lawrence's  New  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic. 

Language. — Southworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  Com- 
position and  Grammar. 

Geography. — Swinton's  Introductory  and  Grammar  School 
Geographies ;  Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography ;  Geikie's 
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Primer  of  Physical  Geography;  Jackson's  Astronomical 
Geography. 

History.  —  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States ; 
Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States.  Stone's  History 
of  England. 

Physiology. — Child's  Health  Primer;  Hygiene  for  Young 
People  ;  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology. 

Book-keeping. — Meservey's  Single  Entry. 

Music. — The  Normal  Series  of  Charts  and  Music  Readers. 

Drawing.  —  Prang's  American  Text  Books  of  Art 
Education. 

Penmanship.  —  The  Spencerian  Series  of  Tracing  and 
Writing  Books  ;  Tracing  Books,  Nos.  2.  3  and  4  of  Appleton's 
Series  ;  Writing  Books,  Nos.  5  and  6  of  Barnes's  Series. 

Dictionaries. — Webster's  Primary  Dictionary  ;  Webster's 
Common  School  Dictionary. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mathematics.  —  Wentworth's  Arithmetical  Problems  ; 
Wells's  Higher  Algebra ;  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry  ;  Wentworth's  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Science. — Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany ; 
Colton's  Practical  Zoology.  Tracy's  Outlines  of  Anatomy, 
.Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Guyot's  Physical  Geography; 
Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  ;  Chute's  Physics; 
Remsen's  Introduction  to  Chemistry  ;  Remsen's  Laboratory 
Manual;  CoiVs  Chemical  Arithmetic ;  Le  Conte's  Compend 
of  Geology  ;  Lockyer's  Astronomy. 

Language.  —  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English;  Kellogg's 
Rhetoric ;  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature ; 
Hawthorne  and  Lemmon's  American  Literature;  Under- 
wood? s  Hand-Book  of  American  Literature  ;  Welsh's  Essentials 
of  English  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Knickerbocker  History  of 
New  York;  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  (and  other  Poems);  Wei- 
's Bunker  Hill  Orations;  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  While 
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Hills,  etc. ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Courtship  of  Mile* 
Standish ;  Emerson's  Essays ;  Holmes's  Breakfast  Table 
Series;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (and  other 
poems);  Popular  Synonyms ;  Shaw's  New  History  of  English 
Literature ;  Hale's  Longer  English  Poems ;  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue to  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Squiere's  Tale;  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queen  ;  Shakespeare's  As  you  Like  It,  Hamlet,  Julius  Cozsar, 
King  Henry  V,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Twelfth  Night;  Bacon! s  Essays;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  (Book  I.);  Addison's  Sir  Roger  Be  Coverley  Papers; 
Goldsmith's  Beserted  Village,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Marmion ; 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare ;  Macaulay's  Warre?i  Hast- 
ings;  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  ;  Browning's  Selected  Poems  ; 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden. 

Political  Economy. — Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political 
Economy. 

Civil  Polity. — Martin's  Civil  Government. 

History. — Sheldon's  General  History  ;  McKenzie's  Nine- 
teenth Century  ;  Pennell's  History  of  Rome,  and  PennelPs 
History  of  Greece. 

Book-keeping. — Meservey's  Double  Entry. 

Dictionary. — Webster's  Academic. 

Music. — The  Normal  Course  ;  (Third  Reader  ;  Eutcrpean  \ 
Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Book  Song  IV.) 

Latin.  —  Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book  ; 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar;  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Cicero;  Kelsey's  Cassar;  Frieze's  Virgil;  Kelsey's 
Ovid  ;  Daniell's  Latin  Prose  Composition  ;  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar;  Keep's 
( 1  reek  Lessons ;  Frost's  Greek  Primer,  Moss's  Greek  Reader ; 
Woodruff's  Greek  Prose  Composition  ;  Boise's  Five  Books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  Boise's  First  Three  Books  of  the 
[Had  ;  Keep's  First  Six  Books  of  the  Iliad;  Xenophon's  Hel- 
lencia  ;  Jebb's  hitroduction  to  Homer ;  Homeric  Bictionary. 
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French.  —  Edgren's  French  Grammar ;  Bocher's  Otto's 
French  Reader ;  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  and  English 
Dictionary;  Choix  cle  Contes  Contemporaines ;  IJAvave;  Le 
Verve  >V  Eau ;  Litterature  Franchise;  Sept  G-rands  Auteurs; 
Un  Philosophe  Sous  Les  Toits. 

German. — Meissner's  German  Grammar  ;  Otto's  German 
Reader  ;  Whitney's  English-German  and  German-English 
Dictionary  ;  Hermann  and  Dorothea  Jungfrau  Von  Orleans  ; 
Minna  Von  Barnhelm ;  Nathan  Der  Weise ;  Novellette  Bib- 
liotheca,  Nos.  1  and  2  ;  Wilhelm  Tell. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

1891-2. 

— 
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oCienilllC  leaCIiei, 
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First  Lady  Assistant, 

1,100 

Assistant  Classical  Teacher, 

1,000 

Other  Assistants,       -         750,  800,  850,  900 

Teacher  of  German  (part  time), 

450 

Grammar  Schools,  Principals,          1,200,  1,500,  1,800,  2,000 

Principals'  Assistants, 

650,  700 

Other  Regular  Teachers, 

600 

Primary  Schools,  Principals,  ... 

675,  700,  750 

Regular  Teachers  (having  charge 

of  a  room),  - 

575,  600 

Assistants   (not  having  charge 

of  a  room),  - 

375,  425 

Ungraded  Schools,  ----- 

400,  450,  500 

Normal  Training  School,  Principal,  - 

1,500 

Regular  Teachers, 

650 

Manual  Training  School,  Principal,  - 

1,300 

Assistants,  - 

400,  900 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  - 

1,500 

Supervisor  of  Music,  - 

1,300 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  ... 

1,200 

Teacher  of  Sewing,  - 

700 

Superintendent,  - 

3,500 

SPRINGFIELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


RATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS. 


FIRST 
TERM. 

SECOND 
TERM. 

THIRD 
TERM. 

FOURTH 
TERM. 

FOR THE 
YEAR. 

High  School, 

$20  00 

$10  00 

$10  00 

$10  00 

$50  00 

Normal  Training  School, 

20  O0 

io  do 

10  00 

10  00 

50  00 

Grammar  Schools, 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

25  00 

Primary  Schools, 

6  00 

3  00 

3  00 

g  00 

15  00 

Ungraded  Schools, 

6  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

15  00 

Tuition  is  payable  one  term  in  advance.  Applicants  will 
receive  from  the  Superintendent,  47  Vernon  street,  a  memo- 
randum to  be  presented  to  the  Tax  Collector,  Room  No.  6, 
City  Hall,  who  will  receive  the  money  and  give  a  receipt  for 
the  same.  Upon  presentation  of  this  receipt  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, a  permit  will  be  given  the  pupil  for  admission  to  school. 


CALENDAR,  1891-1892. 


Fall  Term  begins  September  1,  1891 ;  ends  December  24, 
1891. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  4,  1892;  ends  February  26, 
1892. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  7,  1892;  ends  April  29,  1892. 
Summer  Term  begins  May  9,  1892 ;  ends  June  24,  1892. 

VACATIONS. 

From  Wednesday  evening  before  Thanksgiving,  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

December  25, 1891,  to  January  3,  1892,  inclusive. 
February  27  to  March  6,  1892,  inclusive. 
April  30  to  May  8,  1892,  inclusive. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday,  or  the  day  follow- 
ing when  that  occurs  on  Sunday  ;  Memorial  Day  ;  Labor  Day  ; 
all  National  and  State  Fast  Days. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

9  a.  M.  to  12  m.,  and  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  except  during  the 
months  of  November,  December  and  January,  when  the 
sessions  are :  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  2  p.  m.  to  3.40  P.  M. 

High  School,  8.30  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


EXPENDITURES, 
SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT, 

From  the  Organization  of  the  City,  in  1852,  to  1891. 


From  1852  to  1856  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included  in  current 
expenses. 


l  ear. 

Current 
Expenses. 

Repairs. 

New 
Buildings. 

School 
Census. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
xsv.  Be- 
longing. 

1852 

$6  558 

89 

2,188 

2,270 

1,549 

1853 

13,257 

31 

2,253 

2,273 

1,642 

1854 

15,049 

89 

2,449 

2,561 

1,621 

1855 

16,451 

22 

2,641 

2,409 

1,769 

1856 

17,501 

03 

2,606 

2,441 

1,815 

1857 

18,727 

67 

$3,205 

91 

$6,403  47 

2,525 

2,459 

1,824 

1858 

18,494 

40 

3,144 

54 

671 

00 

2,675 

2,569 

1,862 

1859 

18,315 

77 

2,939 

88 

1,553  16 

2,505 

2,546 

1,855 

1860 

18,765 

04 

3,532 

04 

.... 

2,472 
2,688 

2,594 

1,934 

1861 

17,961 

30 

2,956 

24 

.... 

2,752 

1,959 

1862 

19,358 

08 

2,601 

92 

3,090 

3,027 

2,133 

1863 

22,286 

56 

915 

05 

3,341 

3,808 

2,342 

1864 

29,941 

54 

5,662 

30 

10,645 

00 

3,709 

3,753 

2,298 

1865 

37,242 

93 

5,516 

10 

53,969 

78 

3,713 

3,822 

2,490 

1866 

48,542 

28 

5,728 

90 

59,062 

72 

3,846 

3,675 

3,187 

1867 

54,423 

56 

3,718 

32 

41  267 

84 

4,225 

3,760 

3,266 

1868 

66,544 

60 

7,529 

04 

62  270 

59 

4,141 

4,029 

3,304 

1869 

68,524 

83 

7,778 

57 

3  285 

49 

4,156 

4,617 

3,509 

1870 

73,636 

97 

4,027 

70 

2,444 

57 

4,232 

4,679 

3,822 

1871 

79,489 

26 

4,096 

28 

28,340 

00 

4,167 

4,901 

3,717 

1872 

92,286 

88 

5,086 

27 

71,202 

63 

4,331 

4,853 

3,674 

1873 

96,704 

92 

16,760 

88 

53,095 

82 

4,399 

5,238 

3,900 

1874 

110,185 

79 

16,545 

76 

65,303 

01 

4,712 

5.448 

4,071 

1875 

115,579 

94 

6,972 

95 

12,902 

18 

5,668 

5,743 

4,296 

1876 

106,535 

59 

3,167 

60 

2,053 

98 

5,408 

5,890 

4,481 

1877 

89,173 

51 

2,938 

91 

5^375 

5,*877 

4^615 

1878 

82,762 

53 

1,708 

02 

5,379 

6,112* 

4.639* 

1879 

81,441 

59 

2,528 

04 

5,524 

6,024 

4,751 

18*0 

82.520 

75 

7,497 

14 

1,209  82 

5,865 

6,292 

4,874 

1881 

87,292 

47 

9,240 

86 

6,285 

6,452 

5,007 

1882 

91,538 

48 

9,088 

23 

6,452 

6,626 

5,136 

1883 

98,058 

65 

8,272 

53 

9,436  00 

0,500 

6,720 

5,103 

1884 

100  787 

59 

10,159 

73 

2,801 

83 

6,583 

6,182 

4,766 

1886 

109,507 

12 

14,478 

97 

1,626 

17 

6,330 

6,465 

5,058 

1886 

109,703 

82 

7,021 

26 

6,472 

0,583 

5,210 

1887 

113,987 

77 

9,399 

94 

19,053  60 

6,516 

6,449 

5,078 

1888 

120.570 

94 

9,348 

20 

34,905  06 

6,416 

0.00!) 

5.100 

1889 

134,886 

74 

9,314 

65 

43,070  0  1 

0  905 

6,786 

5,413 

1890 

142,510 

00 

9,560 

80 

48,943  67 

7,054 

7,341 

5,468 

1891 

154,035 

85 

8,771 

58 

70,052 

19 

7,134 

8.198 

5,607 

*A11  Schools,  day  and  evening,  included  from  this  date. 
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School  Committee 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD, 


FOK  1893 


With  the  Compliments  of 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Please  Exchange. 


CLARK  W.   BRYAN  CO.,  CITY  PRINTERS, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
1894. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  i8q3. 


EDMUND  P.  KENDRICK,  Mayor,,  ex  officio. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

At  Large.— ELISHA  B.  MAYNARD,    .    .    Dec.  31,  1894. 

986  State  street. 

Ward  1.— HARLAN  P.  STOKE,  ....    Dec.  81,  1894. 
515  Chestnut  street. 

Ward  2. — SAMUEL  D.  BROOKS,     .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1894. 

126  Chestnut  street. 

Wabd  3.— ADELAIDE  A.  CALKINS,   .    .    Dec.  31,  1895. 
14  Maple  street. 

Ward  4.— CLARK  W.  BRYAX,    ....    Dec.  31,  1895. 

60  Temple  street. 

Ward  5.— RACHEL  B.  JACOBS,      .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1895. 
725  Worthington  street. 

Ward  6.— WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS,     .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1896. 
200  Maple  street. 

Ward  7.— WILLIAM  0.  DAY,      ....    Dec.  31,  1896. 
337  Central  street. 

Ward  8.— HENRY  K.  WIGHT,    ....    Dec.  31,  1896. 
Indian  Oi chard. 

CHAIRMAN, 

EDMUND  P.  KENDRICK,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN, 

HARLAN  P.  STONE. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 


SECRETARY, 

WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 
Office,  47  Vernon  street;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m. ; 
Saturdays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

clerk, 
WILLIAM  R.  WOOD. 

Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  AGENT, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL. 
Office,  47  Vernon  street;  office  hours,  9  to  11  a.  m.,  engagements  per- 
mitting. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 
Office,  47  Vernon  street;  office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 


MICHAEL  R.  DONOVAN,  Indian  Orchard. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  FOR  1893. 


High  School  : 
Mr.  BRYAN,  Mrs.  CALKINS  and  Miss  JACOBS. 

Hooker  Group  of  Schools: 
Mb.  STONE. 

Elm  Street  Group  of  Schools: 
Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Worthing  ton  Street  Group  of  Schools: 
Dr.  BROOKS. 

Central  Street  Group  of  Schools: 
Mr.  DAY. 

Barrows  Group  of  Schools  : 
Miss  JACOBS. 

Indian  Orchard  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  WIGHT. 

Ungraded  Schools  : 
Messrs.  MAYNARD  and  DAY. 

Evening  Schools: 
Messrs.  SIMONS  and  WIGHT. 

Manual  Training  School : 
Messrs.  MAYNARD,  BRYAN  and  STONE. 

Normal  Training  School  : 
Mrs.  CALKINS,  Miss  JACOBS  and  Mr.  MAYNARD. 
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Text-books  and  Supplies  : 
Dr.  BROOKS,  Messrs.  WIGHT  and  SIMONS. 

Salaries : 

Messrs.  SIMONS,  STONE  and  WIGHT. 
Repairs  : 

Messrs.  STONE,  BRYAN  and  SIMONS. 

Penmanship  : 
Messrs.  BRYAN,  MAYNARD  and  Dr.  BROOKS. 

Drawing  and  Drafting  : 
Messrs.  WIGHT,  SIMONS  and  DAY. 

Physical  Culture  and  Hygiene: 
Miss  JACOBS,  Messes.  DAY  and  STONE. 

Music  : 

Mb.  DAY,  Mrs.  CALKINS  and  Miss  JACOBS. 


Sewing  and  Cooking  : 
Miss  JACOBS  and  Mrs.  CALKINS. 


REPORTS 


School  Committee  and  Superintendent, 

For  the  Year  1893. 


REPORT  OF  THE 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

FOR  1893. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Springfield  : 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  School  Board  at  this  time,  to  pre- 
sent you  a  statement  of  work  accomplished  and  progress  made 
in  the  public  schools  during  the  year,  together  with  such  sug- 
gestions touching  the  needs  of  the  hour  as  will  ever  present 
themselves,  so  long  as  the  work  is  aggressive,  and  the  watch- 
word of  forward  is  maintained. 

In  any  line  of  work  that  is  in  a  dormant  state,  the  wants  are 
few  ;  and  even  the  material  accumulated  in  the  past  will  rust. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  vigorous  life  of  our  school  system 
is  the  ever  increasing  demands  to  satisfy  the  natural  growth. 
Say  what  you  will,  no  other  force  has  operated  to  make 
Springfield  the  prosperous  city  that  she  is,  as  have  her  public 
schools.  No  other  factor  to-day  is  reaching  out  to  attract  the 
better  class  from  the  outside  world  to  make  their  homes  with 
us.  as  are  our  public  schools.  This,  from  a  pecuniary  stand- 
point, means  fourfold  returns  to  the  investors;  while  the  elevat- 
ing influence  of  our  public  schools  is  widespread  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  was  8,357;  an  increase  of  550,  in 
round  numbers,  over  last  year;  and  a  gain  of  2,435  during  the 
past  five  years. 
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The  pressure  for  accommodation  was  strongest  in  Hooker 
and  Central  street  districts.  A  twelve- room  building,  situated 
on  Carew  street,  modeled  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the 
Buckingham  school,  is  now  in  process  of  erection;  and  this 
new  Bleloch  school  building  will,  no  doubt,  solve  the  question 
for  the  first  named  district  for  years  to  come.  The  overflow 
at  Central  street  was  accommodated  at  the  Barrows  school,  by 
a  change  of  the  district  lines ;  and  further  relief  will  come  on 
opening  the  Keith  street  primary  building. 

Early  in  the  year  the  citizens  of  the  Forest  Park  district 
made  themselves  heard  with  no  uncertain  sound,  in  relation 
to  their  school  facilities  in  that  section.  The  necessity  for  a 
building  was  apparent;  but  the  question  of  location  a  complex 
one.  The  growth  in  population  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  the  possibilities  in  the  near  future,  indicated  the  need  of  a 
primary  and  grammar  building  within  a  short  time.  The 
question  was,  "  Where  is  to  be  the  center  of  population  in  the 
future?"  A  compromise  was  made  by  the  erection  of  a  four- 
room  primary  building,  of  pleasing  design  and  moderate  cost, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Keith  street  and  Belmont  avenue,  on 
a  site  already  owned  by  the  city.  This  building  will  furnish 
temporary  accommodation  until  the  district  is  sufficiently 
settled  to  indicate  where  the  center  of  population  will  be ; 
when  the  erection  of  a  large  primary  and  grammar  school 
building  will  follow. 

The  opening  of  the  new  School  street  primary  building 
illustrates  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "Extremes  follow  one 
another."  In  proportion  as  the  old  building  was  unsuited  to 
the  needs  of  the  day,  the  new  one  is  an  example  of  modern 
school  architecture  and  artistic  decoration ;  an  inspiration  to 
both  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 

The  completion  of  the  Bleloch  school  within  the  coming  few 
months  will  add  one  more  monument  to  the  generosity  and 
wise  expenditure  of  our  citizens. 

One  of  the  early  problems  to  be  solved  the  coming  year  is, 
the  location  and  erection  of  a  new  schoolhouse  in  place  of  the 
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present  York  street  building  in  Ward  Six.  This  building  is 
one  of  the  old  landmarks;  built  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  has 
received  additions  and  undergone  repairs,  and  stands  con- 
demned to-day  by  the  State  Inspectors.  The  building  of  the 
jail  in  the  vicinity  has  developed  such  objections  to  the  present 
location,  that  it  seems  unwise  to  expend  any  further  sum  on 
the  building. 

The  cooking  school  finds  its  new  quarters  in  the  Pynchon 
street  building,  well  suited  for  this  practical  line  of  instruction. 
Ten  classes,  composed  of  the  eighth-grade  grammar,  junior 
and  senior  high  school  pupils,  are  giving  voluntary  attendance. 
In  addition,  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  two  evening- 
classes,  of  thirty-five  each,  to  accommodate  adults.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  opportunity  for  such  instruction  was 
taken  advantage  of,  in  the  case  of  the  evening  classes,  is  evi- 
dence of  its  appreciation.  The  ultimate  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  branch  of  instruction  in  our  schools  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  is  more  closely  allied  with  the  duties  and 
comforts  of  the  future  homes,  than  any  other  one  line  of  work. 
As  an  ill-kept  house  and  poorly-prepared  food  are  a  menace  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  family,  so  knowledge  that  will 
lighten  the  drudgery  of  everyday  work  must  prove  of  lasting 
benefit.  The  work  in  the  future  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  in- 
clude a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  comparative  value  of 
all  food  products. 

The  equipment  of  the  manual  training  school  has  been 
st  l  engthened  by  the  addition  of  eight  forges,  three  wood-turn- 
ing and  one  engine  lathe.  The  value  of  this  department  is 
appreciated,  not  only  by  our  people,  but  by  the  pupils,  as  the 
a  t  tendance  proves ;  not  chiefly  because  they  may  need  to  know 
how  to  use  tools  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  but  because  draw- 
ing and  constructing  help  them  to  acquire  habits  of  accuracy, 
decision  and  quick  judgment.  In  later  years,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  advise  the  boy  who  has  worked  at  the  forge  to 
"strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

It  will   be  a  gratification,  not  only  to  the  teachers  and 
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pupils,  but  to  every  one  interested  in  our  schools,  to  learn  that 
the  standing  of  Springfield  schools  was  recognized  by  the 
award  of  a  gold  medal  and  diploma  for  their  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  exhibit  was  practically  prepared  within 
"two  months.  The  specifications  required  that  the  work  bo 
performed  by  each  member  of  a  class,  without  help  from  the 
teacher;  and  choice  was  then  made  by  the  supervisor  of  each 
department,  although  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  work 
made  selection  a  difficult  task.  Praise  is  due  both  teachers 
and  pupils  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  undertook  and 
carried  through  what  proved  to  be  an  immense  amount  of  ad- 
ditional work.  The  exhibit  illustrated,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
course  of  instruction  in  penmanship,  sewing,  drawing,  music, 
mathematics,  science,  physics  and  chemistry.  The  manual 
training  exhibit  included  specimens  of  work  from  the  higher 
grammar  grades,  and  the  High  school.  Photographs  of  school 
buildings  and  interiors,  with  pupils  at  work,  added  much 
to  the  completeness  of  the  exhibit.  In  drawing,  the  exhibit  was 
excellent,  the  work  in  zoology  and  botany  being  especially 
fine ;  and  some  of  the  pen  and  ink  drawings  received  deserved 
praise.  A  recognized  authority  on  educational  subjects  says : 
"Taken  all  in  all,  Massachusetts  had  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
hibit of  all  the  States,  and  the  Springfield  exhibit  was  second 
to  that  of  no  city  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  work  attracted 
great  attention,  and  provoked  much  favorable  comment."  The 
success  of  the  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  was  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  Miss  Fay, 
who  terminated  her  years  of  service  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

While  in  the  past  suitable  accommodation  has  so  generally 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  our  school  population,  the  press- 
ing need  of  the  hour  is,  decidedly,  a  new  High  school  building. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  no  other  public  building  in 
our  city  has  received — and  justly  so — the  universal  criticism  of 
both  its  occupants  and  the  public,  as  has  this  structure. 
Within  one  year  of  its  dedication,  it  was  found  to  be  lacking, 
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not  only  in  seating  capacity  and  arrangement,  but  in  the  com- 
mon essentials  of  a  school  building — light,  heat  and  ventila- 
tion. From  that  time  on,  from  year  to  year,  as  the  attend- 
ance increased,  conditions  have  developed  which  are  a  trial 
and  hindrance  to  the  best  work  of  the  school,  a  constant 
menace  to  the  health  of  its  occupants,  and  a  thorn  to  vex  the 
spirit  of  the  successive  City  Fathers  who  have  undertaken  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Experts  in  plumbing,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, from  far  and  near,  for  a  consideration  have  undertaken  the 
task. — at  times  with  apparent  success, — until  the  increased  en- 
rollment would  more  than  offset  any  advantage  gained.  The 
original  cost  of  the  building  was  $141,000,  exclusive  of  the 
lot.  In  comparison,  the  Buckingham  school,  a  twelve-room 
building,  cost  -^52,000. 

If  for  any  reason  the  thirty  scholars  who  spend  their  morn- 
ings at  the  Elektron  Company  shop,  and  recite  at  the  High 
school  afternoons,  should  be  required  to  attend  the  High 
school  in  the  forenoon,  there  would  literally  be  no  place  for 
them.  There  simply  are  no  facilities  for  hearing  classes 
recite — not  a  recitation  settee  in  the  building;  all  crowded  out 
to  make  room  for  more  seats.  There  should  be  recitation 
room  sufficient  to  avoid  the  occupation  of  any  one  apartment 
by  two  classes,  one  studying  and  the  other  reciting. 

There  is  no  way  of  communication  between  the  front  halls  on 
each  floor  and  the  rear  rooms,  except  by  passing  through  reci- 
tation rooms.  The  two  rear  stairways  are  entirely  dark — not 
a  ray  of  light  enters  from  any  source,  unless  a  door  to  one  of 
the  adjoining  rooms  happens  to  be  open.  This  would  prove  a 
trap  in  case  of  panic,  and  should  be  remedied  immediately,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  substituting  glass  in  the  upper  half 
of  each  door  entering  the  stairway  landings. 

There  is  no  place  for  a  chemical  laboratory  in  the  building ; 
and  in  all  seasons  and  weather  the  chemistry  students  file 
over  to  the  old  jail  building,  where  the  laboratory  is  on  an 
upper  floor. 
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The  students  in  free-hand  drawing  are  in  three  separate 
rooms,  poorly  lighted  by  dormer  windows. 

Should  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  its  history,  visit  the 
building  to-day,  would  not  the  question  naturally  arise,  "For 
what  purpose  was  this  building  originally  intended  ?" 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  three  years  are 
likely  to  lapse  from  the  time  the  initial  work  is  started,  before 
the  pupils  are  seated  in  a  new  building.  The  average  increase, 
during  the  past  four  years,  of  High  school  pupils,  has  been 
twenty-five  scholars  per  year.  Where  do  you  propose  to  ac- 
commodate the  seventy-five  additional  pupils  in  1896-7  ? 

Clearly,  then,  the  necessity  for  a  new  High  school  building- 
is  imperative.  The  present  condition  of  business  should  not 
have  weight  on  the  subject,  except  in  its  favor.  If  the  general 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, let  the  city  set  an  example  of  confidence.  The  com- 
munity should  reap  the  advantage  of  the  low  prices  at  which 
work  can  be  contracted  for  to-day. 

The  new  building  should  have  reference  to  the  future  growth 
of  the  city.  We  are  now  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people,  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  High  school  pupils.  The  building  to  be 
erected  should  be  planned  to  accommodate  six  to  eight  hundred 
pupils.  The  present  location  will,  undoubtedly,  remain  the 
High  school  center  of  Springfield  for  generations  to  come. 
Its  nearness  to  the  City  Library  is  an  important  feature.  With 
a  modern  school  building  located  on  the  present  site  of  the  old 
jail  property,  the  present  High  school  building  would  be 
available  for  the  manual  training  school,  the  cooking  school, 
and  the  free-hand  drawing  and  draughting  schools. 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  as  a  whole  is  satis- 
factory. The  School  Board,  Superintendent  and  instructors, 
are  working  in  perfect  harmony  ;  and  with  the  better  equipment 
from  year  to  year  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  and  apparatus, 
the  schools  have  and  ought  to  gather  strength  along  the  lines 
planned  by  our  trusted  superintendent. 
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No  higher  praise  can  be  accorded  the  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  than  their  uniformly  high  standard  of  character, 
which  must  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  fortunate  enough  to  come  under  their  influence. 

For  the  Committee. 


W.  0.  DAY. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  29,  1893. 


REPORT  OF 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

FOR  1893. 


To  the  School  Committee  : 

The  report  of  the  schools  for  the  current  year,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  at  this  meeting,  forms  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  series  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  this  city. 

Reading. — The  use  of  the  traditional  fourth  and  fifth  readers 
was  discontinued  in  our  schools  nearly  six  years  ago  ;  the 
third  reader  has  been  partly  displaced,  and  as  soon  as  suitable 
reading  matter  of  a  kind  worth  reading  can  be  found,  all  the 
so-called  "regular  readers"  ought  to  be  banished  from  our 
schools.  A  child  ought  to  learn  to  read  by  reading  books 
which  have  intrinsic  value,  and  not  books  composed  of  ma- 
terial which  is  either  in  itself  worthless  or  too  scrappy  to 
arouse  interest.  The  chief  purpose  of  teaching  reading  is  to 
enable  children  to  grasp  quickly  the  thought  of  the  printed 
page.  The  oral  expression  of  the  thought,  in  itself  important, 
is,  after  all,  secondary  to  this.  The  reading  matter  used  in 
school  ought,  therefore,  to  be  such  as  will  either  furnish  valua- 
ble information  bearing  directly  on  the  other  studies,  or  such 
as  w  ill  develop  a  fine  literary  instinct  in  children.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  the  course  in  reading  in  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools  has  been  organized  in  such  a  way  as 
to  embrace  four  connected  lines  of  reading.    1,  A  course  of 
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reading  bearing  on  geography ;  2,  a  course  bearing  on  natural 
history  :  3,  a  course  in  history ;  and  4.  a  course  in  literature. 

In  geography  pupils  read  such  books  as  Guyot's  Introduction 
to  Geography,  Longman's  Geographical  Readers,  and  a  series 
called  "  The  World  at  Home." 

In  natural  history,  they  read  the  different  volumes  of  the 
"  Sea-Side  and  Way-Side "  series,  Wood's  Natural  History 
Readers,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  and  three  different 
books  on  physiology  written  for  young  pupils. 

In  American  history  the  pupils  of  the  different  grades  in  the 
grammar  schools  read :  Dodge's  Stories  of  American  His- 
tory, Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History,  Scudder's 
Shorter  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Higginson's  Young 
Folks'  History  of  the  United  States.  Besides  these  reading 
books,  a  regular  text-book  is  studied  in  the  two  highest 
grammar  grades. 

In  literature  the  pupils  in  grade  four  read  a  collection 
of  classic  tales  and  stories  ;  in  grade  five,  Kingsley's  Water- 
Babies ;  in  grade  six,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  ;  in  grade  seven,  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair, 
Wonder  Book,  and  Tanglcwood  Tales  ;  in  grade  eight,  a  selec- 
tion of  Longfellow's  poems,  and  Dickens'  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  ;  in  grade  nine,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ivanhoe,  Julius 
Csesar,  and  portions  of  other  Shakesperian  plays. 

A  number  of  these  books  pupils  are  allowed  to  take  home  and 
read  in  the  evening  ;  several  of  them  are  read  almost  wholly  in 
that  way.  It  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  a  whole 
family  have  become  interested  in  the  book  brought  home  by  one 
of  the  children,  and  that  all  of  them  have  read  it. 

A  course  of  reading  in  classic  literature  like  this,  whether  the 
list  of  books  selected  is  in  all  respects  the  best  or  not,  must  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  over  the  lives  of  children  and  young 
people.  If  rightly  taught,  such  reading  cultivates  a  refined 
taste  which  can  appreciate  what  is  best,  and  develops  a  literary 
instinct  which  spontaneously  rejects  that  which  is  inferior  or 
low.    Such  training  forms  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
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effective,  protection  against  the  baleful  influence  of  vicious 
literature.  Children  will  read ;  if  wholesome  reading  matter 
is  not  furnished  them,  they  will  read  what  they  can  get  of  their 
own  accord. 

In  point  of  quantity,  this  course  is  equivalent  to  the  course 
now  pursued  in  many  of  the  smaller  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  is  quite  equal  to  the  course  which  was  in  our  High  school 
not  many  years  ago. 

Nature  Study. — The  elements  of  natural  history  had  been 
taught  for  several  years  in  most  of  our  schools,  but  the  work 
was  not  thoroughly  systemized  until  the  present  year.  A 
course  in  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  is  now  systematically 
followed  in  the  three  primary  grades  and  in  the  lowest  gram- 
mar grade.  In  like  manner  a  course  in  physics  has  been 
arranged  for  the  grammar  schools,  and  instruction  is  now 
given  in  the  elements  of  this  subject  in  all  the  grammar 
grades.  The  topics  selected  are  such  as  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  physical  geography,  and  the  two  courses  are  so  co-ordinated 
that  the  time  devoted  to  physics  can  be  largely  taken  from 
geography  without  any  disadvantage. 

Geometry. — A  course  in  mensuration,  preparatory  to  geome- 
try, was  arranged  several  years  ago.  During  the  present 
year  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  elements  of  geometry  was  given 
in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  with  gratifying 
results.  These  lessons  can  profitably  be  extended.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  of  mechanical  drawing 
is  of  more  educational  value  than  much  that  is  taught  in 
arithmetic,  and  is  of  far  more  practical  use  to  the  large 
number  of  boys  in  our  schools  who  are  to  be  our  future 
mechanics. 

Department  Teaching. — Years  ago  the  curriculum  of  the 
grammar  schools  was  very  limited  and  narrow  in  its  scope ;  it 
consisted  of  but  few  studies — the  traditional  "  three  R's  " — and 
these  were  taught  in  a  mechanical  manner.  The  principal 
work  of  the  pupil  was  to  memorize  the  text  of  the  book,  the 
chief  end  of  the  teacher  to  hear  him  repeat  verbatim  in  recita- 
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tion  what  he  had  thus  learned.  Teaching  of  this  sort  required 
but  "  little  learning,"  no  effort,  no  enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher ;  it  could  be  done  by  Ichabod  Cranes,  and  was  one 
of  the  lower  kinds  of  unskilled  labor.  Dr.  Johnson's  definition 
of  a  lexicographer  would  equally  well  describe  the  teacher  of 
those  days — "  a  harmless  drudge." 

All  this  has  changed.  Teaching  has  become  a  science  and 
an  art  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  ability  and  skill,  in 
addition  to  character,  brains  and  culture.  The  course  of  study 
has  grown  until  it  includes  not  only  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic.  sreosrraDhv  and  United  States  history  ;  but  also  the 
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communicating  the  contagion  to  his  pupils.  Now,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  feel  a  deep  interest,  such  as  is  here  required,  in 
many  subjects  than  it  is  to  know  these  subjects.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  same  person  to  teach  many 
subjects  well,  and  it  is  this  fact  rather  than  the  demands  in  the 
way  of  scholarship  which  makes  it  impossible  for  grammar 
school  teachers  to-day  to  teach  every  study  in  the  curriculum 
successfully. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This 
is  departmental  teaching.    Instead  of  requiring  each  teacher 
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effective,  protection  against  the  baleful  influence  of  vicious 
literature.  Children  will  read ;  if  wholesome  reading  matter 
is  not  furnished  them,  they  will  read  what  they  can  get  of  their 
own  accord. 

In  point  of  quantity,  this  course  is  equivalent  to  the  course 
now  pursued  in  many  of  the  smaller  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  is  quite  equal  to  the  course  which  was  in  our  High  school 
not  many  years  ago. 
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tion  what  he  had  thus  learned.  Teaching  of  this  sort  required 
but  "  little  learning,"  no  effort,  no  enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher ;  it  could  be  done  by  Ichabod  Cranes,  and  was  one 
of  the  lower  kinds  of  unskilled  labor.  Dr.  Johnson's  definition 
of  a  lexicographer  would  equally  well  describe  the  teacher  of 
those  days — "  a  harmless  drudge." 

All  this  has  changed.  Teaching  has  become  a  science  and 
an  art  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  ability  and  skill,  in 
addition  to  character,  brains  and  culture.  The  course  of  study 
has  grown  until  it  includes  not  only  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  United  States  history  ;  but  also  the 
elements  of  botany,  of  zoology,  of  physics,  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, of  geometry,  of  literature,  of  drawing,  of  music,  of 
cooking,  of  sewing,  and  of  manual  training  by  means  of  work 
in  wood.  All  of  these  branches,  except  the  last  three,  the 
teachers  of  grammar  schools  are  required  to  teach  to-day. 

This  requires  a  breadth  of  training  and  education  in  teachers 
not  at  all  demanded  in  years  past,  and  not  general  even  now. 
It  is  difficult  to  fill  vacancies  in  a  satisfactory  way  in  our 
schools ;  the  demand  for  strong,  well-trained  teachers  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  But  it  is  not  only  the  degree  and 
variety  of  scholarship  which  is  required  that  makes  the  gram- 
mar school  teacher's  work  difficult.  The  most  taxing  work  of 
the  teacher  is  not  to  master  his  subject,  but  to  create  a  deep 
interest  in  it  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  This  he  can  do  only  by 
kindling  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his  own  mind,  and  then 
communicating  the  contagion  to  his  pupils.  Now,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  feel  a  deep  interest,  such  as  is  here  required,  in 
many  subjects  than  it  is  to  know  these  subjects.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  same  person  to  teach  many 
subjects  well,  and  it  is  this  fact  rather  than  the  demands  in  the 
way  of  scholarship  which  makes  it  impossible  for  grammar 
school  teachers  to-day  to  teach  every  study  in  the  curriculum 
successfully. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This 
is  departmental  teaching.    Instead  of  requiring  each  teacher 
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to  teach  all  the  studies  in  a  given  grade,  the  different  studies 
must  be  grouped  together  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
affinities  and  relations,  and  then  each  teacher  be  assigned  a 
group  of  two  or  three  studies  to  teach  in  different  rooms  and 
different  grades.  ~" 

During  the  past  year  the  teaching  in  the  three  upper  grades 
of  most  of  our  grammar  schools  has  been  done  in  this  way. 
The  step  has  been  an  experimental  one  so  far,  but  its  success, 
in  my  judgment,  is  assured  ;  and  during  the  coming  year  we 
shall  be  safe  in  organizing  the  teaching  in  all  our  grammar 
grades  on  this  plan. 

High  School. — The  need  of  a  new  High  school  building  is  so 
fully  and  clearly  set  forth  in  your  committee's  report  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  this  matter  further  than  to 
endorse  most  heartily  the  position  taken  in  that  report.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  choice  whether  we  will  build  a 
new  High  school  or  not,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 
The  present  building  is  overcrowded  now  ;  and  before  a  new 
building  can  be  erected  it  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  applicants  for  admission. 

Public  Kindergartens. —  A  public  kindergarten  has  been 
established  during  the  current  year  by  private  efforts  and  is 
supported  by  private  funds.  The  Committee  on  City  Property 
granted  the  free  use  of  two  of  the  rooms  in  the  Pynchon  school 
for  this  purpose.  The  attendance  is  large,  and  many  of  the 
children  come  from  homes  in  which  there  is  less  of  the  joy  of 
life  than  there  is  in  a  good  kindergarten.  In  this  respect  the 
location  is  peculiarly  happy,  as  it  is  this  class  of  children 
whom  those  who  have  established  it  especially  wish  to  reach. 
Whilst  this  kindergarten  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
public  schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  leading  to  the  establishment  of  free  kinder- 
gartens at  the  city's  expense,  in  connection  with  our  public 
schools.  I  recommended  this  step  five  years  ago  in  my  report 
of  the  schools,  and  I  believe  that  public  sentiment  is  now  pre- 
pared to  sustain  it.    Whilst  our  city  occupies  a  leading  posi- 
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tion  in  many  respects,  in  regard  to  free  kindergartens  it  has 
not  only  neglected  to  lead,  but  it  has  even  refused  to  follow. 
A  large  number  of  even  the  smaller  towns  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  West,  have  established  such  kindergartens,  and  the 
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to  teach  all  the  studies  in  a  given  grade,  the  different  studies 
must  be  grouped  together  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
affinities  and  relations,  and  then  each  teacher  be  assigned  a 
group  of  two  or  three  studies  to  teach  in  different  rooms  and 
different  grades.  * 

During  the  past  year  the  teaching  in  the  three  upper  grades 

of  m(  ~M  ~x  °  p^JMar  schools  has  been  done  in  this  way. 
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tion  in  many  respects,  in  regard  to  free  kindergartens  it  has 
not  only  neglected  to  lead,  but  it  has  even  refused  to  follow. 
A  large  number  of  even  the  smaller  towns  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  West,  have  established  such  kindergartens,  and  the 
large  cities  like  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco,  have  had  them  for  a  good  many  years. 

Resignations  of  Teachers. — During  the  current  year  our 
schools  have  lost  through  resignation  an  unusual  number  of 
our  teachers.  Among  them  were  two  of  our  most  competent 
principals  of  primary  schools,  and  several  of  our  best  teachers 
in  other  grades.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  school 
interests  of  this  city  not  to  make  special  recognition  in  this  of- 
ficial way  of  the  services  and  resignation  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Drawing — Miss  L.  E.  Fay.  Miss  Fay  first  organized  the  work 
in  drawing  in  our  schools,  and  had  charge  of  it  either  as  special 
teacher  or  as  supervisor  from  its  beginning  up  to  the  end  of  the 
term  in  June  last.  The  drawing  in  our  schools  has  for  years 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  is  known  to-day  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  entirely  due  to  her  work  and  that  of 
the  teachers  of  our  schools  who  worked  with  her  and  under 
her  direction.  I  feel  sure  that  I  express  the  opinion  of  the  best 
experts  in  this  line  of  school  work  when  I  say  that  no  city  in 
the  country  has  had  more  efficient  services  in  the  department 
of  drawing  in  its  public  schools  than  our  own  city  has  had 
under  Miss  Fay:s  direction.  Her  successor,  Miss  Georgia  W. 
Fraser,  who  came  to  us  from  Providence,  R.  L,  with  high 
endorsements  from  experts,  has  taken  up  the  work  with  much 
ability  and  with  promise  of  great  success. 

The  usual  statistics  forming  a  part  of  this  report  are  given 
below. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET, 

Superintendent. 


STATISTICS 


ACCOMPANYING 


Superintendent's  Report. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Valuation  of  the  city,  1893,  •  $55,239,919  00 

Value  of  school  buildings,  land  and  furniture,  $890,317  41 
Value  of  apparatus,  books  and  supplies,  .  32,842  00 
Value  of  Manual  Training  school  equipment 

and  material,   5,487  75 

 $928,047  16 


Appropriation  for  current  expenses,     .       .  §105,000  00 

Receipts:  Tuition  from  non-resident  pupils,        $1,028  00 
Lost  and  damaged  books  paid  for,  etc.,  53  41 

Old  books  and  materials  sold,     .  24  64 

  1,106  05 

Transfer  from  contingent  fund,     .       .       .  1,000  00 


Expenditures  as  below,  $107,083  99 

Balance  unexpended,   22  06 


$107,100  05 
$1G7,100  05 


CURRENT  EXPENDITURES. 


SALARIES. 


Day  school  teachers, 
Evening  school  teachers, 
Superintendent, 
Superintendent's  clerk, 
Clerical  Assistant,  . 
Truant  Officers, 
Schoolhouse  Agent, 
Janitors  of  school  buildings, 


$121,525  18 
4,119  00 
3,500  00 
991  03 
352  50 
934  00 
1,099  99 
11,339  18 


$143,801  48 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Text-books,  regular, 
Text-books,  supplementary,  . 
Maps,  charts  and  globes, 
Book  covers,  .... 
Tracing  and  writing  books, 
Spelling  and  composition  blanks  and  note 

books,  .... 
Writing  and  practice  paper,  . 
Drawing  paper  and  pads, 
Lead  pencils,  . 
Steel  pens  and  pen  holders,  . 
Slates  and  slate  pencils,  . 
Ink,  mucilage,  glue  and  fixative, 
Erasers,  sponges,  blotters,  outline  maps, 
Rulers,  compasses,  scissors  and  fasteners, 
Colored  papers,  Kindergarten  material,  etc 
Models,  casts  and  drawing  materials,  . 
Miscellaneous  supplies,  .... 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  and 

supplies,  

Desk  and  reference  books,  .... 
Teachers'  and  room  supplies, 


$2,845  13 
458  60 
358  43 
439  92 
344  63 

397  58 
1,089  72 
660  42 
364  47 
362  40 
102  74 
98  65 
166  50 
101  39 
159  68 
98  09 
258  77 


$8,307  18 

597  05 
547  49 
146  20 


PRINTING. 


Annual  report  and  school  manual,       .       .  $199  43 

Courses  of  study,    ......  188  56 

Report  and  record  blanks,      ....  121  40 

Examination  papers,   72  22 

Office  blanks  and  stationery   150  89 

Evening  school  blanks  and  notices,       .       .  25  50 

Miscellaneous,   139  51 

  $897  51 


FUEL,  ETC. 

Coal,   $7,796  93 

Wood  and  Charcoal,   182  07 

Gas,   398  75 

Steam  heat,  second  floor,  Manual  Training 

School  building,   248  59 

Oil  and  matches,   16  45 


$8,642  79 
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Piano  for  High  school,   $500  00 

Expense  of  preparation  of  World's  Fair  Ex- 
hibit,   786  26 

Transportation  of  pupils,      ....  310  45 

School  census,   259  50 

Music  for  festival  chorus,       ....  40  01 


$1,896  22 


SUNDRIES. 


Advertising,  

Office  supplies,  .... 
Postage  and  telegrams,  . 
Freight,  express  and  trucking, 
Horse  hire  and  traveling  expenses, 
Graduation  expenses,   including  dipl 

and  engrossing,  . 
Janitors'  supplies,  .... 
Miscellaneous  schoolhouse  furnishings 
Care  of  High  school  laboratories 
Watering  streets,  1891,  . 
Watering  streets,  1892,  . 
Watering  streets,  1893,  . 
Kental  of  telephone, 
Lawn  dressing  and  grass  seed, 
Laundering  towels,  . 
Incidentals,  .... 


$134  27 
146  32 
193  22 
418  24 
137  00 

83  80 
182  16 

94  87 

25  00 

78  70 
165  13 
170  53 

48  41 
107  50 

51  02 
151  90 
  2,188  07 


$167,083  99 


SCHOOLHOUSE  REPAIRS. 

(For  account  of  expenditures  in  detail,  see  report  of  Schoolhouse 
Agent. ) 

Appropriation,  $6,250  00 

Receipts,   200  71 

$6,450  71 

Expenditures,  $5,874  30 

Balance  unexpended,   576  41 

  $6,450  71 
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The  following  shows  the  expenditures  properly  chargeable 
to  the  different  grades  of  schools  :  — 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers'  salaries,   $18,471  75 

Text-books,   1,259  76 

Books,  stationery  and  drawing  materials,    ....  685  04 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  supplies,  .      .  304  80 

Reference  books  and  teachers'  supplies,      ....  71  38 

Janitors,   1,027  68 

Fuel  and  gas,   996  96 

Repairs,   752  64 

Proportion  of  general  expenses,    .......  1,674  84 


$25,244  85 

PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers'  salaries,   $103,053  43 

Text-books,   2,044  03 

Books,  stationery  and  drawing  materials,    ....  4,062  12 

Elementary  science  apparatus  and  supplies,       .       .       .  292  25 

Reference  books  and  teachers'  supplies,      ....  622  31 

Janitors,   10,161  50 

Fuel  and  gas,   ^,405  21 

Repairs,   5,121  66 

Proportion  of  general  expenses,   9,971  08 


$142,733  59 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

ORDINARY. 


Writing  paper  and  materials,         ...  36  08 


$3,608  01 
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DRAFTING. 


Teachers'  salaries,   $593  00 

Drawing  paper  and  materials,       ...  61  00 

Fuel  and  gas,   SI  42 

Proportion  of  general  expenses,    ...  71  70 

  $807  12 

DRAWING. 

Teachers'  salaries,   $340  (0 

Drawing  paper  and  materials,       .       .       .  117  98 

Fuel  and  gas,   55  00 

Proportion  of  general  expenses,    ...  42  64 

  564  62 

Total  cost  of  evening  schools,     .       .  $4,979  85 


COST  PER  PUPIL. 


(Based  on  average  number  belonging. ) 


drades. 

Teachers' 
Salaries. 

Text-Books 
and 
Supplies. 

Janitors, 
Fuel  and 
Gas. 

Repairs 

and 
General 
Expenses. 

Total  Cost 
per  Pupil. 

High  

$48  70 

$6  12 

$5  34 

$6  40 

$66  56 

Primary  and  Grammar, 

17  54 

1  21 

2  9S 

2  57 

24  28 

Evening,  ordinary, 

17  49 

44 

1  43 

56 

19  92 

Evening,  drafting, 

2  53 

26 

35 

30 

3  44 

Evening,  drawing, 

5  27 

1  83 

85 

65 

8  60 

Total  cost  per  pupil  for  all  grades  of  day  schools, 

$26  84 

Total  cost  per  pupil  for 

all  grades  of  evening  schools, 

10  44 

EXPENDITURES  ON  NEW  SCHOOLHOUSES. 
The  expenditures  on  new  schoolhouses  during  the  year  have 


been  as  follows: — 

School  street,   $9,130  99 

Carew  street,   12,768  52 

Belmont  avenue,   4,414  50 


$26,314  01 
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There  has  been  expended  previous  to  this  year  $8,871.61  on 
the  School  street  school  building ;  $8,500  for  lot  for  the  Carew 
street  school  building ;  and  $2,200  for  lot  for  the  Belmont 
avenue  school  building. 


EXPENDITURES  ON  ALTERATIONS  AND  PERMANENT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

The  principal  expenditures  under  this  head  have  been  the 
following : — 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  High  school,     .       .  $191  96 

New  iron  ceilings  in  High  school,   1,200  00 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  Worthington  street 

school,   3,856  40 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  W.  Union  St.  school,  402  01 

$5,650  37 

There  has  been  expended  previous  to  this  year  14,420  for 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  High  school ;  $1,147.34 
for  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  West  Union  street 
school. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  COOKING  SCHOOLS. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Cooking  school  cover  the 
five  school  months,  only,  from  June  1. 

Balance  unexpended  December  10,  1891,      ....        $2,137  93 

Appropriation  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1894: 

Manual  Training  school,      »       .       .        $5,500  00 

Cooking  school,   1,500  00 

  7,000  00 

Receipts,  .    96  01 


Expenditures,  as  below: 

Manual  Training  school,      .  $4,804  94 

Cooking  school,     .       .       .      409  55 

 $5,214  49 

Balance  unexpended,  to  account  of  1894,     .  4,019  45 


$9,233  94 


$9,233  94 
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EXPENDITURES 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors,   $2,195  00 

General  equipment,   81  07 

Joining  equipment,   58  22 

Joining  material,   324  44 

Wood-working  equipment,   64  34 

Wood-working  material,   17  86 

Carving  equipment ,•   2  70 

Carving  material,   9  91 

Iron-molding  equipment,   2  60 

Iron-molding  material,    ........  7  05 

Iron-finishing  equipment,   365  15 

Iron-finishing  material,   92  95 

Forging  equipment,   731  19 

Forging  material,   33  46 

Knife  work  equipment,   236  87 

Knife  work  material,   66  63 

Drawing  equipment,   12  63 

Drawing  material,   17  94 

Heat,   236  58 

Gas,   40  78 

Motive  power,   127  40 

Printing,   12  00 

♦Expenses  incident  to  preparation  of  exhibit  for  World's 

Fair,   3  08 

Incidentals,   65  11 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year,   $4,804  94 

EXPENDITURES 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

Salary  of  instructor,   $285  00 

Equipment,   52  78 

Supplies,   50  51 

Gas,   4  50 

Advertising,   9  51 

Cleaning,   7  25 


Total  expenditures  for  five  months,    ....  $409  55 


»  Expended  in  1802  under  this  head,  $22.55. 
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STATISTICS. 
POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  city,  1890,  (U.  S.  Census),      .       .  .  44,164 

Population  of  the  city,  1893,  (City  Assessors'  Estimate),  .  50,969 
Number  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  (School  Census,  May  1,  1893),  .      .  .  7,716 

Distributed  as  follows: 


00 

a> 
P*> 

00 

r- 

oj 

l>> 

years. 

oc  a 

BO 

CI  T 

sS 

c 

11 

years. 

12 
years. 

an 
>> 

14 

years. 

Totals. 

Ward  1  

282 

268 

230 

239 

228 

227 

216 

244 

185 

228 

2,347 

Ward  2  

29 

42 

37 

37 

52 

31 

45 

41 

53 

35 

402- 

Ward  3,   

80 

70 

69 

90 

75 

71 

74 

62 

75 

79 

745 

53 

40 

57 

59 

62' 

51 

69 

67 

51 

66 

575 

272 

230 

135 

174 

184 

181 

165 

209 

180 

205 

1,935 

Ward  6  

73 

79 

66 

70 

72 

49 

46 

73 

50 

49 

627 

44 

38 

43 

32 

55 

40 

49 

34 

44 

436 

90 

81 

78 

64 

73 

67 

56 

48 

39 

53 

649 

936 

854 

710 

776 

778 

732 

711 

793 

667 

759 

7,716 

Ia  public  schools,  .... 

264 

528 

527 

587 

603 

563 

533 

606 

493 

516 

5,220 

In  parochial  schools,    .  . 

70 

125 

127 

156 

146 

133 

158 

147 

152 

139 

1,353 

In  private  school?,    .   .  . 

29 

12 

13 

5 

3 

6 

8 

10 

3 

5 

94 

Not  attending  school,  .  . 

573 

189 

43 

28 

26 

30 

12 

30 

19 

99 

1,049 

Of  the  above  number  not  attending  school  four  of  those  13 
years  of  age,  and  50  of  those  14  years  of  age,  were  reported  as 
"  at  work." 

School  population  of  the  city  for  the  six  years  from  1888  to 
1893,  inclusive  : — 

1883    6,416     1890    7,054     1892    7,318 

1889  .....  6,935     1891    7,134     1893    7,716 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Schoolrooms,   7 

Recitation  rooms,  not  including  laboratories.  .....  7 

Assembly  halls,                                                                       .  1 

Desks  and  seats,   406 
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There  are  four  laboratories  :  two  Biological,  one  Physical 
and  one  Chemical,  the  latter  being  located  in  the  Manual 
Training  School  building. 


GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Grammar 
Rooms. 

Primary 
Rooms. 

Recitation 
Rooms. 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Desks  and 
Seats. 

Heating 
Apparatus. 

9 

1 

441) 

Steam. 

Elm  Street,  

10 

1 

1 

488 

Hot  Air. 

9 

1 

Steam. 

8 

3 

ooo 

Steam. 

6 

3 

1 

469 

Steam. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

378 

Steam. 

Buckingham,  

5 

4 

2 

438 

Hot  Air. 

Tapley,  

4 

3 

1 

350 

Hot  Water. 

1 

3 

179 

Hot  Air. 

4 

214 

Steam. 

4 

215 

Hot  Air. 

4 

205 

Steam. 

4 

203 

Hot  Water. 

4 

107 

Hot  Air. 

5 

235 

Steam. 

6 

287 

Hot  Air. 

1 

2 

108 

Hot  Water. 

1 

223 

Hot  Air. 

i 

2 

257 

Hot  Air. 

4 

198 

Hot  Air. 

Armory  Street,  semi-graded,  .  . 

2 

lof> 

Hot  Air. 

Parker  Street,  semi-graded,    .  . 

2 

87 

Hot  Air. 

57 

68 

12 

5 

0,303 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  eight  ungraded  (subur- 
ban) schools,  each  occupying  one  room,  heated  by  coal  stoves, 
w  ith  a  combined  seating  capacity  of  244. 


p 
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TEACHERS. 


Teachers  in  High  school,  men,   6 

Teachers  in  High  school,  women,  18 

—  19 

Teachers  in  Manual  Training  school,  men,      ...  3 

Teachers  in  Normal  Training  school,  women,        .       .  2 

Teachers  in  Grammar  grades,  men,   5 

Teachers  in  Grammar  grades,  women,      ....  57 

—  62 

Teachers  in  Primary  grades,  women,       ....  84 

Teachers  in  Ungraded  schools,   8 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Day  schools,     .       .  HS 

Teachers  in  ordinary  Evening  schools,  men,  ...  5 
Teachers  in  ordinary  Evening  schools,  women,      .       .  19 

—  24 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drafting  school,  men,     ...  2 

Teachers  in  Evening  Drawing  school,  women,       .       .  2 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Evening  schools,     .  28 

Special  teachers,   5 

General  substitutes,   3 


PUPILS. 

Whole 

Average 

A  verage 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Enrolled. 

Belonging. 

Attending. 

Primary  and  Grammar  schools, 

7,928 

5,427 

4,990 

429 

372 

357 

All  day  schools,  .    .    .  . 

8,357 

5,799 

5,347 

Ordinary  Evening  schools,    .  . 

583 

183 

118 

Evening  Drafting  school,      .  . 

283 

227 

204 

Evening  Drawing  school,      .  . 

77 

60 

44 

All  evening  schools,     .  . 

943 

470 

366 

Per  cent,  of 


91.9 
96.0 


92.2 

64.4 
90.  (j 
73.3 

77.8 


Number  of  pupils  in  the  different  grades  of  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar schools: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX.  Totals. 

Jan. 

1,  1891—1234 

766 

681 

577 

511 

408 

295 

260 

221—4953 

u  # 

1,  1892—1307 

893 

841 

541 

522 

468 

327 

245 

222—5366 

1,  1893—1311 

1013 

918 

648 

483 

477 

350 

236 

230—5666 

it 

1,  1894—1434 

990 

996 

659 

584 

505 

342 

238 

248—5996 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


In  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  pupils  from  the  Grammar  schools  into  the  High  school,  all 
the  pupils  recommended  by  the  principals  of  the  Grammar 
schools  are  admitted  without  examination. 


Number 

Recommended 

Not 

SckOOls. 

in  class. 

and  Admitted. 

Recommenled 

Barrows. 

63 

55 

8 

Elm  Street,  . 

36 

29 

7 

Hooker,  .... 

42 

36 

3 

Centra]  Street, 

34 

32 

2 

Worthington  Street, 

21 

21 

Indian  Orchard, 

8 

8 

4 

181  24 


At  the  two  examinations  for  admission  into  the  High 
school,  in  June  and  September,  there  were  thirty-four  candi- 
dates, as  follows  : — 


Examined.  Admitted. 

From  city  Grammar  schools,       ....        17  5 

From  private  schools,  4  2 

Non-residents,  7  6 

28  13 

Whole  number  of  pupils  finishing  Grammar  school  course,  (in- 
cluding those  passing  the  examination),  .       .       .             .  186 
Of  these  the  number  entering  High  school  was,     ....  156 
Per  cent,  entering  High  school,   83.3 


The  graduating  class  from  this  school,  in  June,  numbered 
fifty-three — forty  in  the  regular  four-years'  courses,  five  in 
the  Scientific  course  of  three  years,  six  in  the  Manual  Train- 
ing course  of  three  years  (three  of  whom  were  also  graduates 
from  the  Scientific  course),  and  one  in  the  Business  course  of 
two  years. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


ORDINARY. 


Elm  Street,  . 
Indian  Orchard, 
Sixteen  Acres, 


Age  of 
Oldest  Pupil. 

52 

30 

21 


Averag* 
Age. 

21 

18 
19 


Number  Evenings 
in  Session. 

132 

87 

37 


20 


DRAFTING. 


Beginners'  Class, 
Middle  Class, 
Advanced  Class,  . 


Age  of 
Oldest  Pupil. 

48 

47 

45 


Average 
Age. 

23 

22 

25 


Number  Evening- 
in  Session. 

42 

21 

42 


DRAWING. 


23 


Beginners'  Class, 
Advanced  Class, 


Age  of 
Oldest  Pupil. 

54 

28 


Average 
Age. 

22 

24 


Number  Evening* 
in  Session. 

61 

40 


22 


In  the  Beginners'  class  of  the  Drafting  school  there  were 
146  pupils  ;  in  the  Middle  class,  54  ;  in  the  Advanced  class,  65. 
There  were  18  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Indian  Orchard  Evening 
Drafting  school. 


Blacksmiths,  3 

Bookkeepers,  5 

Cabinetmakers,  8 

Car-builders,  2 

Carpenters,  57 

Clerks,  25 

Draftsmen,  8 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Engineers,  2 

Machinists,  49 

Masons,  2 

Paper-makers,  4 

Pattern-makers,  7 

Pistol-makers,  4 

Plumbers,  2 


Stonecutters,  13 

Students,  19 

Surveyors,  3 

Teachers,  3 

Tinners,  1 

Tool-makers,  8 

Other  callings,  58 
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In  the  Beginners'  class  of  the  Drawing  school  there  were 
65  pupils;  in  the  Advanced  class,  12. 


Bookkeepers,  8 
Clerks,  14 
Draftsmen,  3 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Dressmakers,  2 
Lithographers,  4 
Mechanics,  5 


Printers,  2 
Teachers,  10 
Others,  29 


TRUANCY. 


The  principal  statistics  of  the  Truant  officers'  annual  report 
are  as  follows  : — 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Number  of  visits  to  schools,  .... 

1,227 

1,122 

1,021 

Number  of  visits  to  families,  .... 

283 

261 

256 

Number  of  visits  to  mercantile,  mechanical 

and  manufacturing  establishments, 

125 

123 

88 

Number  of  children  found  employed  without 

3 

5 

4 

Number  of  children  found  about  the  streets, 

295 

286 

268 

Number  of  above  not  attending  any  school, 

m 

32 

23 

Number  of  above  returned  to  school. 

36 

31 

28 

Number  of  children  truants,  .... 

123 

84 

93 

152 

120 

139 

Number  of  truants  placed  on  probation, 

13 

16 

21 

Number  of  truants  arrested  for  habitual  tru- 

ancy,   

6 

;; 

4 

Number  of  truants  prosecuted  and  convicted, 

6 

3 

4 

Number  of  truants  sent  to  the  County  Truant 

6 

3 

1 

Cases  in  which  sentence  is  suspended,  . 

3 

In  addition  to  the  above,  nine  others,  having  bad  records 
as  truants,  were  found  guilty  of  other  offenses,  and  were 
sentenced  as  follows  :  Two  to  the  Lyman  school  at  Westboro  ; 
one  to  the  State  Primary  school  at  Monson  ;  six  to  private 
institutions. 

One  boy  from  this  city  is  at  present  in  the  Hampden  County 
Truant  school,  on  Armory  street  in  this  city  ;  five  have  been 
in  said  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1893. 


[The  registered  number  i*  tbe  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  during  any 
portion  of  the  year,  Including  transfers  to  and  from  the  room,  by  promotions  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  etc.] 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS. 


Charles  Jacobus,  Prin., 
William  Orr,  Jr., 
Albert  K.  Potter, 
Lizzie  K.  Price, 
Margaret  Hill, 
Mary  A.  Aver  ill, 
Alk  e  M.  Winer, 
Lora  E.  Guild, 
Ruby  F.  Harding, 
Anna  S.  King, 
Alice  F.  Day, 
Winifred  M.  Crook, 
Eva  J.  Nelson, 
Jeanne  J.  Stutz, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  C.  Beach, 
Emily  P.  Bryant, 
Charles  C.  McGn  gory, 

Harriet  C.  Emerson,  Prin., 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mumford. 
Elizabeth  E.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Kate  P..  Wilkinson, 
Sara  B.  Clark, 
•>d-laide  F.  E-iton, 
M.  Grace  Smith, 
Maiy  A.  Bodurtha, 
E  Izabeth  K.  Woodworth. 
Alice  S.  Makepeace, 

Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prin  , 
Ellen  L.  Ware, 
Lucy  A.  Richardson, 
Bffie  A.  Merrill, 
Mary  M.  BartJett, 
Elizabeth  J.  Steele, 
Chloe  St.  John, 
France-1  E.  Oliver, 
Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Bagg, 
Maude  M.  Cole, 
Mattie  J.  Gil  ette, 
Lucy  H.  pearl, 

J.  Dwitrht  Stratum,  Prin., 
Mrs.  Fannie  Winchester, 
Mary  C.  Roberts, 
Ida  A.  Ross, 


GRADES. 


IX 
IX 
Vffl 
VII-VIII 
VI-VII 
VI 
V 
IV-V 
iV 


IX 
VIII 

VII 
VI-VII 

VI 
V-VI 

V 

V 

IV 

IV 

iv 


vw->x 

VIII 
VII 


V2U 


SJL  X 

8 


871.7 


37.5 
33  7 
28.8 
33.4 
362 
38.8 
36.3 
42.4 
42.2 


40.8 
36.2 
39.8 
38.3 
44.7 
40.6 
30.1 
37.4 
3L9 
34.7 
34.4 


47.9 
38.9 
46.2 
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SCHOOLS. 


Hooker. 


Central  Street 


Worthington 
Street 


Indian 


Orchard 


Buckingham, 


Tap:ey, 


Bright  wood, 


TEACHERS. 


GRADES. 


Ora  A.  Carpenter, 
Abbie  Iff.  Fuller, 
Carrie  S.  Porter, 
Cymhia  Iff,  Sawtell, 
Lottie  A.  Porter, 
Abba  W.  Field, 

Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 
Mary  E.  A  yew, 
Mary  G.  Smitb, 
S.  Ellen  Robertson, 
Josephine  Iff.  Bannon, 
Mrs.  Julia  G.  Whitney, 
Emma  L.  Clark, 
Clara  A.  Root, 
Kate  A.  Ctaffee. 
Mrs.  Hattie  Iff.  C.  Schcepf, 
Mary  A.  Cunis, 
Georgia  A.  Hedskins, 

Fred'k.  W.  Pease,  Prin., 
Ella  J.  Rof-s, 
Emma  R.  Cbapin, 
Sara  P.  Smith, 
A^nie  L.  Towne, 
Helena  1.  Duckworth, 
Anna  C.  Perkins, 
Annie  8.  Dibble, 
Cora  Iff.  Bra  ley, 
Sarah  C.  Edtrar, 
Su*an  J.  Milliman,  Asst.. 

Dwight  Clark,  Pi  in., 
Etta  E.  Sylvester, 
Empire  A.  Brown, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Maiy  L.  Wight, 
Lilla  G.  Richmond, 
Jean  R.  Richmond, 
Carrie  E.  Knowles,  Asst. 
Lillian  H.  Nield, 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow,  Pr. 
Jennie  R.  Schei  merhorn. 
Clara  Hussey, 
Lizzie  Iff.  Foster, 
Harriet  E  Colburn,  Subst 
Edith  A.  Strickland, 
Fannie  M.  Vilss, 
Jennie  C.  Prentice, 
Minnie  A.  M  attrition, 
Lizzie  D.  Porter, 


E.  M.  Reed,  Prin., 
Fannie  A.  Stebbins 
Anna  L.  Rice, 
Ca-rie  E.  IIut':hins, 
Julia  A.  B*rry, 
Kate  F.  Mozart, 
Susan  D.  S'ore, 
Minnie  J.  Kunle, 
Ne'lle  B.  Funt, 
Mary  E.  Garrett,  Asi-t 

Mlie  G.  Axtelle,  Prin., 
Selina  F.  Benoit, 


Ass*. 


VI-VII 
VI 
V 

V 
IV 
IV 


VIIT-1X 
VI7-V1II 
VII 
VI 
VI 
V 
IV-V 
IV 

III 
II 
I 


VIII-1X 
VII 
VI 
VI 
V 
IV 
HI 

II 
I 
I 


VII-IX 

VI 
1V-V 
IIMV 
II 
I 
I 
I 


VII-VIll 
VI 
V 
IV 

III 

IMII 
MI 
I 
I 


Tr.  CIfss. 
VIII 
VI 
V 
IV 

III 
[1 
I 


V-Vl 
IV 


E* 

Average 
Membership. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

6C 

44.3 

4?.2 

95.2 

64 

44  9 

42.9 

94.6 

11 

45.4 

42.4 

94.2 

|  67 

46.7 

44.2 

9L6 

j  61 

45  6 

43.2 

94.7 

64 

45.1 

42.3 

94. 

64 

40  4 

38.7 

95  7 

59 

42.6 

39.9 

93.4 

61 

43.7 

41. 

93  8 

45 

38. 

37. 

94.9 

50 

38  6 

36.3 

94. 

71 

53.9 

49.8 

92.3 

62 

43.4 

40.5 

93.3 

63 

49  4 

43.5 

91.8 

56 

42  4 

39-6 

93.3 

70 

42.8 

39.5 

92.1 

82 

49. 

45.1 

92! 

52 

42  9 

40. 7 

94.8 

46 

37.6 

35.3 

94. 

2S 

22.7 

218 

95.8 

50 

89.7 

38. 

95.7 

59 

43  7 

40.8 

93.3 

5S 

45.9 

42.9 

93.4 

65 

44. 

41.2 

93*7 

85 

48*9 

42.3 

86^5 

104 

61.2 

54.6 

88.6 

62 

51.1 

47.6 

93.1 

40 

31.9 

20.7 

95. 

44 

32.2 

31.4 

97  5 

57 

41 .4 

40.4 

97.5 

62 

33  9 

31  6 

93  2 

87 

52  3 

47.9 

91  5 

63 

28  7 

25.3 

88.5 

44 

36.2 

34.2 

94.4 

47 

39  9 

37  9 

94  9 

60 

43  4 

40.' 

92." 

il 

48.7 

45.6 

93.2 

r/j 

49.3 

45.6 

92.5 

70 

46.2 

42.9 

92  6 

65 

47  9 

44.4 

92.7 

61 

46.3 

43. 

92  8 

23 

20  2 

20.1 

97.1 

34 

29.4 

27.6 

98.9 

50 

40. 

37. 

92.5 

52 

40.7 

37.6 

92.3 

56 

47. 

43.9 

93.3 

50 

40.2 

37.1 

92.7 

63 

41  5 

40. 

93.7 

89 

62.7 

57.2 

91.2 

28 

20. 

18.2 

911 

44 

34.4 

31.1 

90.6 

40 
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Rooms.  j 

/  l  Tl  A  TM7C 

Number 
Registered. 

Average 
Membership. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

1 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Brightwood, 

2 

Jennie  E.  Coolev, 

II  III 



00 
OV 

36.5 

33.2 

90.4 

I 

Florence  P.  Axtelle, 

I 

46.6 

39.3 

84*5 

AlUcIl  oil cl, 

4 

Ti  nnip  AT  m^innr»r  T^rin 

IIUIC1  ill. .  DlY  1U  Lit,  I  y    I  Illi.. 

III 

45 

35  9 

33  4 

93. 

3 

Nellie  L.  Maher, 

II 

59 

35.8 

32.8 

91.2 

2 

Anna  F.  Fronk, 

I-II 

64 

39. 

35.3 

90.5 

1 

Minnie  L.  Gay  lord, 

I 

112 

68.1 

60.2 

88.4 

1 

Isabel  E.  Mclntire.  Asst., 

I 

Auburn  Street, 

4 

Amy  M.  Billings,  Prin., 

in 

54 
66 

42.2 

39.4 

93.3 

3 

Bessie  DeW.  Mershon, 

II-III 

42  1 

38.3 

90.7 

2 

Alice  D.  Graham, 

I-II 

71 
123 

43.7 

39.8 

91.1 

Josephine  M.  Bartlett, 

I 

67.3 

60.7 

90  1 

1 

Fannie  G.  Kimball,  Asst., 

I 

Charles  Street, 

4 

Mrs. M.  A.  Williams,  Prin., 

in 

44  8 

42  3 

94  4 

3 

Alice  S.  Makepeace, 

ii 

62 

44.4 

41. 'l 

92'. 

2 

Mary  F.  Corcoran, 

i 

72 

45.3 

41.4 

91.3 

1 

Margaret  F.  Brennan, 

i 

100 

53.1 

48.7 

91.8 

East  Union, 

Street, 

4 

Harriet  A.  Oatley,  Prin., 

in 

49 

38  8 

36. 

92.7 

3 

Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 

ii-iii 

62 

41.8 

37.9 

90.7 

2 

Annie  E.  Smith, 

in 

62 

44  5 

40  1 

90  2 

1 

Adella  F.  Whit  worth, 

i 

106 

63  6 

56.7 

89.1 

1 

Lottie  M.  Reed,  Asst., 

i 

Emery  Street, 

4 

Faith  R  MprHn  Prin 

L  CL  lull    lli.    _L¥J_£3  11/ltJ,    JL  I  111.  i 

III 

45 

31  9 

30.3 

94.9 

3 

Mary  E.  O'Neill, 

II-III 

68 

48  3 

43.3 

89.6 

2 

Effie  M.  Wilcox, 

I  II 

76 

53.9 

47.2 

87.6 

iMargaret  E.  Cruse, 

I 

101 

51  3 

46.9 

9L4 

Mary  A.  Walker,  Asst. , 

Jefferson 

Margaret  C.Bickett,Prin., 

Avenue. 

4 

II MV 

51 

43.1 

40.6 

93.3 

3 

Ella  J  Jones 

ii-iir 

o( 

46  3 

40.0 

93  5 

2 

Mary  W  Allis, 

in 

105 

65  5 

60.5 

2 

Edna  M.  Coomes,  Asst., 

i-ii 

1 

i 

00 

44.9 

39.7 

88.4 

Pynchon, 

1 

Louise  F.  El  wo  11,  Prin., 

in 

54 

42.5 

39.1 

92. 

4 

vi  rs.  Rosalie  F.  S'eele, 

ii-iii 

42  5 

39  3 

92  4 

6 

Mrs.  Cora  E.  Chapin. 

ii 

72 

38.4 

33.9 

88.2 

5 

Mary  E.  Bugbee, 

i-ii 

92 

38  2 

33.7 

88.2 

3 

Florence  B.  Humpage, 

i 

101 

38.1 

33.3 

87.4 

2 

Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 

i 

94 

36.0 

31.7 

85.9 

School  Street, 

2 

Carrie  A.  Dutton,  Prin., 

I-HI 

63 

47. 

42.8 

91.2 

1 

Sarah  C.  Stiles, 

II-III 

26 

23  6 

21.1 

89.3 

Strickland, 

4 

Mary  E.Daboll,  Prin., 

III 

54 

45  6 

42.1 

92.3 

3 

Jennie  E.  Bowman, 

ii-iir 

54 

40  9 

37.3 

90.9 

2 

i-ii 

62 

44.4 

39  6 

89.8 

1 

Lydia  J.  Chapin, 

i 

91 

55  7 

48  3 

87.7 

1 

M.  Elizabeth  Frothing- 

West  Union 

ham,  Asst., 

i 

Street, 

4 

Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

in 

93 

64. 

60. 

93.7 

4 

Mabel  0.  Gowdy,  Asst., 

ii-iii 

3 

Eliza  J.  Hooker, 

ii 

67 

40. 

35.7 

89.2 

2 

Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 

ii 

70 

40  5 

37.1 

91.1 

1 

Fannie  A.  Lewis, 

i 

131 

72.1 

65.2 

90.4 

1 

Gertrude  Mulling  Asst., 

i 

York  Street, 

4 

Lizzie  A.  Beggs,  Prin., 

in 

47 

39.4 

37  2 

94.4 

3 

Lillian  A.  Twitchell, 

ii-iii 

68 

44. 

40.2 

91  3 

2 

Mary  B.  Judd, 

in 

69 

46. 

41.5 

90.2 

1 

Edith  A.  Root, 

i 

110 

63.7 

56.2 

88.2 
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SCHOOLS, 

Rooms. 

TEACHERS. 

GRADES. 

jl 

H  S 
*u 

7*  <£> 
PS 

Average 
Membership. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent  of 
Attendance. 

York  Street, 

Al'ce  M.  Burnett,  Asst. 

I 

Armory  Street, 

2 
1 

Mrs.  Kate  Taylor,  Prin., 
Agnes  Howard, 

III  IV 
I-It 

34 
54 

22.6 

28.3 

22.1 

26.3 

9T.6 
91.9 

Parker  Street, 

2 

J.  Clara  Parsons.  Prin., 

■la  jlal  y  Cj.  nic-UciruteOiJ , 

II-IV 
I 

48 
59 

24  4 
29.1 

21.6 
23.9 

88.5 
82.3 

Carlisle, 

Annie  F.  Fletcher, 

Ungraded 

39 

22.2 

18.3 

82.9 

Dry  Bridge, 

''race  E.  Hay  den, 

16 

12.7 

10.6 

83.4 

Five  Mile  Pond, 

Lillian  M.  Brown, 

28 

22.4 

19. 

85. 

Glenwood, 

Nora  A.  Donahue, 

42 

29.1 

27.7 

95.1 

Long  Hi'I, 

Mrs.  H.  Spurdle, 

38 

24.4 

19.6 

80. 

Sixteen  Acres, 

N.  Lizzie  Kennedy, 

33 

22.5 

20.2 

92.8 

Wachogue, 

Alice  M.  Bowen. 

32 

17.8 

13  9 

78. 

White, 

Ida  F.  Farrar, 

33 

19.8 

16.9 

85.4 

Evening 

Schools. 

Bim  Street, 

Indian 

Orchard. 

Frederick  W.  Pease, Prin., 
Arthur  II.  Gardner,  Apst. 
Herbert  N.  Cross, 
Erwin  0.  Hathaway, 
Mrs.  Kate  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Clara  Harrington, 
Emma  L.  Clark, 
Acnes  Howard, 
r  mma  R.  Chapin, 
Clara  Hussey, 
Mary  C.  Fitzpatrick, 
Carrie  A.  Thurston, 
Annie  E.  Emerson, 
Harriet  E.  Coiburn 
Mary  S.  Brown, 

Dwight  Clark,  Prin., 
Frances  \Variiner 
Lilla  G.  Richmond', 
Jean  R.  Richmond, 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Haviland, 
Mabel  C.  Ray, 
Lillian  H.  Nield, 
Minnie  M.  Meeker, 

463 
114 

141.8 
35.8 

92.1 
20.2 

65.4 
56  4 

Sixteen  Acres, 

N.  Lizzie  Kennedy, 

6 

6 

5.5 

91.7 

Drafting, 

Edward  E.  Holton, 

265 

212. 

192. 

90.6 

Drafting,  (I.O.) 

18 

14.7 

12.4 

84.3 

Drawing, 

Jeanne  J.  Stutz, 
Alice  F.  Willard, 

77 

59.5 

44. 

73.3 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 


For  the  School  Year   Endlno    June  30,  1893. 
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7 

406 

17 

429 

371.7 

356.7 

95.9 

Elm  Street,  

9 

449 

10 

430 

329.1 

309.0 

93.9 

12 

29 

11 

488 

12 

513 

420.8 

385.8 

91.7 

40 

59 

9 

463 

10 

556 

404.6 

383.9 

94.9 

26 

5 

11 

555 

12 

673 

482.9 

450.7 

93.3 

15 

20 

Worthington  Street,  .... 

9 

469 

11 

547 

386.7 

357.5 

92.5 

22 

26 

7 

378 

9 

415 

271.4 

254.9 

93.9 

6 

18 

Buckingham,  

8 

438 

10 

496 

378.6 

353.6 

93.4 

8 

29 

Tapley,  

8 

350 

10 

394 

301.5 

279.8 

92.8 

7 

17 

4 

179 

4 

207 

137.5 

12L.7 

88.3 

20 

81 

4 

214 

5 

280 

178.7 

161.7 

90.4 

11 

Auburn  Street,  

4 

t)|.t 

ZlO 

5 

314 

195.0 

178.0 

91.3 

o 
o 

7 

4 

205 

4 

286 

187.6 

173.5 

92.5 

14 

38 

East  Union  Street,  .... 

4 

203 

5 

279 

188.5 

170.6 

90.5 

6 

45 

4 

197 

5 

290 

185.4 

167.7 

90.4 

9 

4 

235 

5 

296 

199.8 

184.1 

92.1 

3 

7 

Pynchon,   

6 

287 

6 

480 

236.6 

211.0 

89.2 

30 

23 

School  Street,  

1 

108 

2 

89 

70.6 

63.9 

90.5 

Strickland,  

4 

223 

5 

262 

186.6 

167.3 

89.7 

7 

12 

West  Union  Street,  .... 

4 

257 

6 

361 

216  6 

198.0 

91.4 

15 

44 

York  Street,  

4 

198 

5 

294 

193.0 

175.1 

90.7 

5 

22 

2 

105 

2 

•  88 

50.9 

48.3 

94.7 

2 

87 

2 

117 

53.5 

45.5 

85.0 

2 

2 

42 

1 

39 

22.1 

18.3 

82.9 

2 

Five  Mile  Pond,  

24 

1 

16 

12.7 

10.6 

83.4 

5 

3 

26 

1 

28 

22.9 

19.0 

85.0 

35 

1 

42 

29.1 

27.7 

95.1 

30 

1 

38 

24.3 

20.7 

85.2 

7 

30 

1 

33 

22.5 

21.2 

92.8 

30 

1 

32 

17.8 

13.9 

78.0 

9 

White  Street,  

27 

88 

19.7 

16.9 

85.4 

2 

14 

138 

0953 

no 

8357 

5798.7 

5346.6 

92.2 

257 

530 

EEPOKT  OF 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AGENT 

FOR  1893. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  18,  1893. 

To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council : 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the 
Schoolhouse  Agent's  annual  report  of  the  expenditures  for  the 
schoolhouses  for  the  year  ending  December  10,  1893. 

REPAIRS. 


A  lden  Street  School — General  repairs,    .       .      .  $33  70 

Armory  Street  School — Repairs  on  furnace,   .       .     $9  73 
General  repairs,  21  90 

  31  63 

Auburn  Street  School— Repairing  roof  and  fur- 
naces,   $12  94 

General  repairs,   20  23 

  38  17 

Barrows  School— Boiler  insurance,   ....    $10  31 

Repairs  on  boiler,   104  40 

Repairs  on  radiators,   45  55 

Repairs  on  exterior  brick  work,        .      .  47  46 

General  repairs,   99  31 

  307  06 

Buckingham  School — New  furniture  for  additional 

rooms,  $152  17 

General  repairs,  184  82 

  336  99 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $742  55 
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Amount  brought  forward,  . 
Brightwood  School — Electric  bells,  . 
Putting  in  sewer  and  city  water, 
General  repairs,  

Carlisle  School — General  repairs, 

Central  Street  School — Fitting  out  extra  room, 
New  furniture  for  office, 
Boiler  insurance,  . 
Electric  bells, 
General  repairs, 


Charles  Street  School — General  repairs,  . 

Dry  Bridge  School — General  repairs, 

East  Union  Street  School — Storm  sash,  . 

Repairs  on  heater,  

General  repairs,  


Elm  Street  School — Laying  new  floors, 
Repairs  on  roof,  .... 
General  repairs,  .... 


Emery  Street  School — New  eaves  troughs, 

Electric  bells,  

General  repairs,  


Five  Mile  Pond  School — General  repairs, 

Glenwood  School — General  repairs,  . 

High  School — New  laboratory,  . 
Plumbing  and  piping,  . 
Boiler  insurance,  .... 
General  repairs,  .... 


Hooker  School — Electric  bells, 
Wire  guards  for  windows, 
New  grates  for  furnace, 
Changing  radiators, 
General  repairs, 


$25  00 
94  73 
59  35 


$55  44 
50  54 
10  32 
60  00 

140  80 


$24  00 
56  00 
55  78 

$281  70 
42  82 
132  25 

$41  50 
25  00 
78  87 


$225  00 
161  00 
10  32 

356  32 

$55  00 
45  00 
26  75 
25  70 

258  07 


$742  55 


179  08 
31  13 


317  10 

35  42 

34  56 


135  78 


456  77 


145  37 
15  45 
27  46 


752  64 


Amount  carried  forward, 


410  52 

$3,283  83 
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Amount  brought  forward,  . 
Indian  Orchard  School — Electric  bells, 
Xew  furniture,  .... 
Sewer  repaired,  .... 
Boiler  insurance,  .  .  .  , 
General  repairs,  .... 


$45  00 
47  80 
15  69 
10  31 
62  65 


$3,283  83 


181  45 


Jefferson  Avenue  School — Establishing  bounds,    .    $21  58 

Boiler  insurance,   10  31 

General  repairs,   76  43 


Long  Hill  School — General  repairs, 


108  32 
15  13 


Parker  Street  School — Laying  brick  walks,    .      .    $60  00 
General  repairs,   32  56 


Pynchon  School— General  repairs. 


92  56 
40  30 


School  Street  School — Furniture  for  extra  room,  .  $121  23 
Brick  work  in  basement  as  water  protection,  .  228  29 
General  repairs,   82  22 


431  74 


Sixteen  Acres  School — Storm  sash,  .       .       .  $9  00 

General  repairs,   22  03 


31  03 


Strickland  School— Electric  bells, 
General  repairs, 


$25  00 
49  76 


74  76 


Tapley  School — Boiler  insurance, 
New  shades,  .... 
General  repairs, 


Wachogue  School — General  repairs, 


.  $10  31 
.  16  24 
.     70  01 


96  56 
17  51 


West  Union  Street  School— Storm  sash,  .       .       .  $13  00 

Electric  bells,   25  00 

Plumbing,   47  72 

General  repairs,   89  85 


Amount  carried  forward, 
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Amount  brought  forward,  ....  $4,648  70 

White  Street  School — General  repairs,     ...  22  40 


Worthington  Street  School — Electric  bells,     .       .    $00  00 

Boiler  insurance,  10  31 

Kalsoraining  walls,   135  00 

General  repairs,  118  63 

  323  94 


York  Street  School — Sidewalk  and  curbing,  .       .  $134  23 

New  furnace,   105  00 

General  repairs,   29  46 

  268  69 


Miscellaneous  account,   204  36 


Vernon  School  Office— Water-closets,  .  .  .  $26  25 
New  furniture  for  Superintendent's  office,  .  159  99 
General  repairs,   64  01 


Carew  Street— Clearing  snow  from  walks,      .  $6  00 

Surveying,  (see  "  Receipts,")     .      .      .       .19  88 


Belmont  Avenue  School — Laying  walks,  grading 

and  filling  $176  34 

Water  for  building  purposes,     .      .       .  25  58 

Surveying,  (see  "  Receipts,")      .      .      .      .      3  56 


Appropriation,   $6,250  00 

Receipts,  Sundries,   177  27 

Belmont  Avenue  School  (see  Repairs),     .  3  66 

Carew  Street  School  (see  Repairs),    .       .  19  88 


250  25 


Manual  Training  Building — General  repairs,  .      .  24  54 


25  88 


206  48 
$5,874  30 


6,450  71 


Balance  on  hand, 


$576  41 


school  committee's  repout. 
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PAID  OUT  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Alden  Street  School, 
Armory  Street  School, 
Auburn  Street  School, 
Brightwood  School, 
Buckingham  School, 
Barrows  School, 
Carlisle  School, 
Central  Street  School,  . 
Charles  Street  School, 
Dry  Bridge  School, 
East  Union  Street  School, 
Elm  Street  School, 
Emery  Street  School,  . 
Five  Mile  Pond  School, 
Glenwood  School, 
High  School, 
Hooker  School, 
Indian  Orchard  School, 
Jefferson  Avenuo  School, 
Long  Hill  School, 
Parker  Street  School,  . 
Pynchon  School,  . 
School  Street  School,  . 
Sixteen  Acres, 
Strickland  School, 
Tapley  School, 
Wachogue  School, 
West  Union  Street  School, 
White  Street  School,  . 
Worthington  Street  School 
York  Street  School, 
Vernon  Street  Office,  . 

Janitors'  salaries, 
Agent's  salary, 

Fuel,  .... 
Carting  ashes, 
Springfield  Gas  Light  Co., 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$5  23 
2  51 
5  15 

5  91 
21  72 
21  80 

2  88 
23  88 

6  57 
2  42 

5  72 
17  74 

6  46 
2  48 

4  17 
32  85 
19  20 
12  13 

9  86 
1  52 

5  34 
9  98 

12  67 
4  72 

6  15 

7  96 

1  40 
11  87 

2  70 
16  54 

8  51 
2  27 


$11,337  68 
1,100  00 

$7,979  00 
75  50 
647  34 

$8,701  84 


$300  31 


12,437  68 


$12,737  99 
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Amounts  brought  forward,        .       .  $8,701  84  $12,737 

Washing  towels,   42  97 

Watering  streets,   170  53 

Lawn  mowers  and  repairs,  hose,      ...  46  70 

Grass  seed,   10  00 

Fertilizer,   97  50 

Oil  and  matches,  .       .      .      .      .      .      .  16  45 


9,085  99 

Total,   $21,823  98 

LEWIS  B.  HILL,  Schoolhouse  Agent. 


Board  of  Aldermen,  December  26,  1893. 
Accepted,  ordered  printed  and  sent  down  for  concurrence, 

E.  A.  NEWELL,  Clerk. 


Common  Council,  December  26,  1893. 

Read,  concurred. 

WM.  E.  GILBERT,  Clerk 


Approved,  December  27,  1893. 

E.  P.  KENDRICK,  Mayor. 


APPENDIX. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1894. 


EDMUND  P.  KENDRICK,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

TBBM  EXPIJRES. 

At  Large.— ELISHA  B.  MAYNARD,   .    .    Dec.  31,  1894. 
986  State  street. 

Ward  1. — HARLAN  P.  STONE,  ....    Dec.  31,  1894. 
515  Chestnut  street. 

Ward  2. — SAMUEL  D.  BROOKS,     .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1894. 
126  Chestnut  street. 

Ward  3. — ADELAIDE  A.  CALKINS,    .    .    Dec.  31,  1895. 
14  Maple  street. 

Ward  4. — CLARK  W.  BRYAN,     ....    Dec.  31,  1895. 
60  Temple  street. 

AVard  5. — RACHEL  B.  JACOBS,      .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1895. 
725  Worthington  street. 

Ward  0. — WILLIAM  C.  SIMONS,     .    .    .    Dec.  31,  1896. 
200  Maple  street. 

Ward  ?. — WILLIAM  0.  DAY,      ....    Dec.  31,  1896. 
337  Central  street. 

Ward  8. — HENRY  K.  WIGHT,    ....    Dec.  31,  1896. 
Indian  Orchard. 

CHAIRMAN, 

EDM  UN  I)  P.  KENDRICK,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

VICK-CHAIItMAN, 

HARLAN  P.  STONE. 
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SECRETARY, 

WILLIAM  0.  SIMONS. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 
Office,  47  Vernon  street ;  office  hours,  school  days,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.  ; 
Saturdays,  from  10  A.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

CLERK, 

WILLIAM  E.  WOOD. 

Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  AGENT, 

LEWIS  B.  HILL. 
Office,  47  Vernon  street  ;  office  hours,  9  to  11  a.  m.,  engagements  per- 
mitting. 

TRUANT  OFFICERS, 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 
Office,  47  Vernon  street ;  office  hours,  11  A.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

MICHAEL  R,  DONOVAN,  Indian  Orchard. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  FOR  1894. 


High  School: 

Mr.  BRYAN,  Mrs.  CALKINS  and  Miss  JACOBS. 

Hooker  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mr.  STONE. 

Elm,  Street  Group  of  Schools  : 
Mrs.  CALKINS. 

Worth ington  Street  Group  of  Schools: 
Dr.  BROOKS. 

Barroios  Group  of  Schools  : 
Miss  JACOBS. 

Central  Street  Group  of  Schools: 


Indian  Orchard  Group  of  Schools: 
Mr.  WIGHT. 

Ungraded  Schools  : 
Messrs.  MAYNARD  and  DAY. 

Evening  Schools  : 
Mkssrs.  SIMONS  and  WIGHT. 

Manual  Training  School: 
Mkssrs.  MAYNARD,  BRYAN  and  STONE. 


Mrs.  CALKINS,  Miss  JACOBS  and  Mr.  MAYNARD. 


Mr.  DAY. 


Normal  Training  School : 
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Text-books  and  Supplies  : 
Dr.  BROOKS,  Messes.  WIGHT  and  SIMONS. 

Salaries  : 

Messrs.  SIMONS,  STONE  and  WIGHT. 

Repairs  : 

Messrs.  STONE,  BRYAN  and  SIMONS. 
Penmanship : 

Messrs.  BRYAN,  MAYNARD  and  Dr.  BROOKS. 

Drawing  and  Drafting  : 
Messrs.  WIGHT,  SIMONS  and  DAY. 

Physical  Culture  and  Hygiene: 
Miss  JACOBS,  Messrs.  DAY  and  STONE. 

Music : 

Mr.  DAY,  Mrs.  CALKINS  and  Miss  JACOBS. 

Sewing  and  Cooking  : 
Miss  JACOBS  nnd  Mrs.  CALKINS. 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS 


Elected  for  the  School  Year  Beginning  September  5,  1893,  with 
itheir  Residences,  Corrected  to  January  1,  1894. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 
State  Street,  between  Maple  and  School  Streets. 


Charles  Jacobus,  Principal,     ....  28  Wellesley  street. 

William  Orr,  Jr.,  Natural  Science,  .       .       .  133  Catharine  street. 

Albert  K.  Potter,  Classics,       ....  774  State  street. 

Lizzie  K.  Price,  Higher  Mathematics,    .      .  60  High  street. 

Margaret  Hill,  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  .       .  107  Mulberry  street. 

Mary    A.    Averill,    Civil    Government  and 

History,      .......  117  Spring  street. 

Alice  M.  Wing,  Latin,   46  School  street. 

Lora  E.  Guild,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physi- 
ology,   Evans  House. 

Ruby  E.  Harding,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physi- 
ology,   Westfield. 

Anna  S.  King,  Latin,   107  Mulberry  street. 

Daisy  L.  Blaisdell,  Mathematics,     .       .      .  Chicopee  Falls. 

Walter  H.  Ross,  Mathematics,  .       .       .       .  53  Catharine  street. 

Winnifred  fcf.  Crook,  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition,   60  W.  Bridge  street. 

Stella  M.  Wylie,  Rhetoric  and  Composition ,  47  Mattoon  street. 

Eva    J."  Nelson,   English   Mathematics  and 

Science,      .       .       .  .       .       .197  Hancock  street. 

Alexandre  Guillet,  French,       ....  179  State  street. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  C.  Beach,  German,  ....  27£  Mulberry  street. 

Mary  W.  Hubbard,  Free  Hand  Drawing,        .  30  Pearl  street. 

Charles  O.  McGregory,  Mechanical  Drawing,  36  Andrew  street. 
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BARROWS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Oak  Street,  near  its  Junction  with  Walnut  Street 


ROOM.  GRADE. 


Harriet  C.  Emerson,  Prin., 

14  Stebbins  street. 

9. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mumford, 

IX. 

10  Woodside  avenue. 

S. 

Elizabeth  E.  Williams, 

VIII. 

107  Thompson  street. 

7. 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Wilkinson, 

VII.  VIII. 

21  Bradford  street. 

6. 

Sara  B.  Clark, 

VII. 

14  Stebbins  street. 

5. 

Adelaide  F.  Eaton, 

VI. 

107  Thompson  street. 

4. 

M.  Grace  Smith, 

V.  VI. 

83  Thompson  street. 

3. 

Helen  R.  Davidson, 

V. 

27  Pleasant  street. 

2. 

Elizabeth  K.  Woodworth, 

IV. 

431  Union  street. 

1. 

Alice  S.  Makepeace, 

IV. 

396  Union  street. 

ELM  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Elm  Street,  near  Court  House. 


ROOM.  GRADE. 


Simeon  F.  Chester,  Prin., 

21  Winchester  street. 

11. 

Ellen  L.  Ware, 

IX. 

240  Union  street. 

10. 

Lucy  A.  Richardson, 

VIII. 

277  Central  street. 

9. 

Effie  A.  Merrill, 

VII. 

541  Union  street. 

8. 

Mary  M.  Bartlett, 

VI.  VII. 

23  Main  street. 

7. 

Elizabeth  J.  Steele, 

VI. 

56  Bay  street. 

6. 

Chloe  St.  John, 

V. 

36  Mattoon  street. 

4. 

Cora  S.  Morse, 

V. 

106  Chestnut  street. 

3. 

Maude  M.  Cole, 

IV.  V. 

59  Abbe  avenue. 

2. 

Mattie  J.  Gillette, 

IV. 

119  High  street. 

1 

Lucy  H.  Pearl, 

IV. 

202  Union  street. 

HOOKER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Corner  Main  and  Greenwood  Streets. 


ROOM.  GRADE. 
J.  Dwight  Stratton,  Prin., 

9.    Mrs.  Fannie  Winchester,  VIII.  IX. 

8.    Mary  C.  Roberts,  VIII. 

7.    Ida  A.  Ross,  VII. 

6.    Ora  A.  Carpenter,  VI. 

5.    Abbie  M.  Fuller,  VI. 

4.    Carrie  S.  Porter,  V. 

3.  Cynthia  M.  Sawtell,  V. 
2.    Ruth  E.  Mclntire,  Gen.  Subst.,  IV. 

1.    Jennie  E.  Cooley,  IV. 


23  Holyoke  street. 
45  Mattoon  street. 

5  Greenwood  street. 
75  Auburn  street. 

7  Greenwood  street. 

Evans  House. 
34  Greenwood  street. 
162  Westminster  street. 
102  Hickory  street. 

IS  Harvard  street. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 
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CENTRAL  STREET  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
c  orner  of  Central  and  Spruce  Streets. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 


Elias  Brookings,  Prin., 

54  Madison  avenue. 

9. 

Mary  E.  Ayers. 

Evans  House. 

8|.  Addie  L.  Rogers, 

VII.  VIII. 

105  Florence  street. 

8. 

S.  Ellen  Robertson, 

VII. 

Chicopee. 

7. 

Josephine  M.  Bannon, 

VI. 

110  Hickory  street. 

6. 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Whitney, 

V. 

40  Beach  street. 

5. 

Emma  L.  Clark, 

V. 

13  Wilcox  street. 

4f  Belle  Tubbs, 

IV. 

Mittineague. 

4. 

Abbie  L.  Sanderson, 

IV. 

40  Beach  street. 

3. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  C.  Schoepf, 

III. 

443  Central  street. 

2. 

Mary  A.  Curtis, 

II. 

105  Florence  street. 

1. 

Jean  R.  Richmond, 

L 

39  Osgood  street. 

1. 

Mabel  I.  Parney,  Asst., 

I. 

52  Oakland  street. 

ROOM 


WORTHINGTON  STREET 
PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Worthington  Street,  near  Spring  Street. 

GRADE. 


Frederick  W.  Pease,  Prin., 

Ella  J.  Ross, 

Emma  R.  Chapin, 

Sara  P.  Smith, 

Anna  L.  Towne, 

Helena  I.  Duckworth, 

Annie  C.  Perkins, 

J.  Clara  Parsons, 

Cora  M.  Braley. 

Sarah  C.  Edgar, 

Alice  M.  Burnett,  Subst., 

Annie  L  Moore,  Asst., 


West  Springfield. 
VIII.  IX.     75  Auburn  street. 
VII.    135  Florence  street. 
VI.     50  Linden  street. 
VI.    272  Worthington  street. 
V.         Sheridan  avenue. 
IV.     53  Jefferson  avenue. 
III.    256  Worthington  street. 
II.    148  Chestnut  street. 
I.    135  Florence  street. 

102  Walnut  street. 
I.  Chicopee. 


INDIAN  ORCHABD  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 
Corner  Worcester  and  Myrtle  Stieets,  Indian  Orchard 
ROOM.  GRADE. 


D wight  Clark,  Prin., 
Etta  E.  Sylvester, 
Emeline  A.  Browne, 
Fidelia  M.  Warriner, 
Mary  L.  Wight, 
Lillian  H.  Nield, 
Carrie  E.  Knowles, 
Lilla  G.  Richmond, 
Minnie  M.  Meeker,  Asst., 


VII. 


Ill 


IX. 
VI. 
V. 
IV. 

II. 
II. 

I. 

I. 


Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 
Indian 


SCHOOL. 

Village. 

Orchard. 
Orchard. 
Orchard. 
Orchard. 
Orchard. 
Orchard. 
Orchard. 
Orchard. 
Orchard. 
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BUCKINGHAM  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Corner  of   Eastern  Avenue  and  Wilbraham  Road. 


ROOM.  GRADE. 


Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

Prin., 

142  Westminster  street. 

9. 

Anna  L.  Rice, 

YII.  VIII. 

35  High  street. 

8, 

Lizzie  M.  Foster, 

VI. 

Foster  Court. 

7. 

Mary  G.  Smith, 

V. 

Boston  road. 

6. 

Harriet  E.  Barney, 

IV. 

392  Union  street. 

5. 

Lizzie  D.  Porter, 

III.  IV. 

34  Catharine  street. 

4. 

Edith  A.  Strickland, 

III. 

134  Westminster  street. 

3. 

Fanny  M.  Yilas, 

II.  III. 

36  High  street, 

2. 

Jennie  C.  Prentice, 

I.  II. 

30  Thompson  street. 

1. 

Minnie  A.  Mathison, 

I. 

161  Florida  street. 

1. 

Ida  F.  Farrar,  Asst., 

I. 

5  Lincoln  street. 

TAPLEY  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


(NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.) 

Corner  Bay  and  Sherman  Streets 


ROOM.  GKADE. 
E.  M.  Reed,  Prin., 

Fannie  A.  Stebbins,  Asst.,  Tr.  Class, 
Adaline  McKetchnie,  VII. 
Catharine  G.  Raymond,  Gen.  Subst.,VI. 


Julia  A.  Barry,  V. 

Mildred  I.  Batchelder,  IV. 

Susan  D.  Stone,  III, 

Minnie  J.  Kunle,  II. 

Nellie  B.  Flint,  I. 

Marion  B.  Remington,  Asst.,  I. 


323  Union  street. 
226  High  street. 
920  State  street. 

36  Mattoon  street. 

33  Webster  avenue. 

83  Thompson  street. 

88  Federal  street. 

30  Harvard  street. 
129  Bowles  street. 

38  Morgan  street. 


BRIGHT  WOOD  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Plainfield  Street  and  Talcott  Avenue,  Brightwood. 

ROOM.  GRADE. 

4.    Allie  G.  Axtelle,  V.  VI.     45  Charles  street. 

3.    Selina  F.  Benoit,  III.  IV.     72  Armory  street. 

2.    Mary  C.  Fitzpatrick,  II.  III.     26  Franklin  street. 

1.    Florence  P.  Axtelle,  I.     45  Charles  street. 


BELMONT  AVENUE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
ROOM.  GRADE. 
1.    Grace  E.  Hayden,  Prin.,  III.  V.     55  Oak  street. 

4.    Jessie  C.  Gilmore,  I.  II.    149  North  street. 
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ALDEN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Alden  Street,  near  Walnut  Street. 


ROOM. 

4.    Georgia  M.  Glines,  Prin., 

3.    Nellie  L.  Maher, 

2.    Eliza  J.  Hooker, 

1.    Minnie  L.  Gaylord, 

1.    Isabel  E.  Mclntire,  Asst., 


GRADE. 
III.     33  Webster  avenue. 
II.    348  Walnut  street. 
I.  II.    104  High  street. 

I.  35  Dartmouth  street. 
I.    102  Hickory  street. 


AUBURN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Auburn  Street,  off  Main  Street. 


ROOM. 

4.    Amy  If.  Billings,  Prin., 
3.    Bessie  DeW.  Merslion, 
2.    Alice  D.  Graham, 
1.    Josephine  M.  Bartlett, 
1.    Fannie  G.  Kimball,  Asst., 


GRADE. 

III.  45  Holyoke  street. 

III.  20  Buckingham  street. 

II.  99  North  Main  street. 

I.  43  Seventh  street. 

I.  75  Sargeant  street. 


CHARLES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Franklin  Street,  head  of  Charles  Street. 


ROOM. 
4. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Williams,  Prin., 
3.    Annie  F.  Fletcher, 
2.    Mary  F.  Corcoran, 
L    Margaret  F.  Brennan, 
1.    Elizabeth  B.  A.  Nourbourn,  Asst.,   I.    119  King  street. 


GRADE. 
III.     55  Morgan  street. 
II.     34  Catharine  street. 
I.    100  Plainfield  street. 
I.     18  Everett  street. 


EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


East  Union  Street,  east  of  Hancock  Street. 


ROOM. 

4.    Harriet  A.  Oatley,  Prin., 

3.    Annie  E.  Smith, 

2.    Jessie  A.  Jones, 

L    Adella  F.  Whitworth, 

1.    Alice  A.  Johnson,  Asst., 


GR*DE. 
III.    689  Union  street. 
II.     38  Berkeley  street. 
I.     20  Mattoon  street. 
I.    105  Yale  street. 
1.     37  Stebbins  street. 
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EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Emery  Street,  off  Main  Street. 


ROOM. 

4.    Faith  E.  Martin,  Prin., 

3.    Mary  E.  O'Neill, 

2.    Effie  M.  Wilcox, 

1.    Margaret  E.  Cruse, 

1.    Mary  A.  Walker,  Asst., 


GRADE. 
III.    206  Union  street. 
II.  III.     46  Linden  street. 
I.  II.    148  Carew  street. 
I.     95  St.  James  avenue. 
I.     18  Cypress  street. 


JEFFERSON  AVENUE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  North  street. 


ROOM. 

4.    Margaret  C  Bickett,  Prin., 
3.   Ella  J.  Jones, 
2.    Mary  W.  Allis, 
1.    A.  Louisa  Hatch, 
.    Gertrude  Mullins, 


GRADE. 
III.     28  North  street. 
II.  III.    143  Carew  street. 
II.     49  North  street. 
I.     36  Summer  street. 
I.    527  State  street. 


PYNCHON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Pynchon  street,  off  Main  Street. 


ROOM. 

1.  Louise  F.  Elwell,  Prin., 

4.  Anna  F.  Fronk, 

6.  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Chapin, 

5.  Mary  E.  Bugbee, 

3.  Florence  B.  Humpage, 

2.  Lillian  M.  Bartlett, 


GRADE. 

III.  296  Chestnut  street. 

III.  36  Osgood  street. 

II.  336  Central  street. 

II.  46  State  street. 

I.  16  Marble  street. 

I.  76  Main  street. 


SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  School  and  High  Streets. 


ROOM. 

3.    Georgia  A.  Hodskins,  Prin., 


2.    Sarah  C.  Stiles, 

Harriet  E.  Colburn, 
1.    Susan  J.  Milliman, 


Subst., 


GRADE. 
IV.     60  High  street. 
II.  III.     30  High  street. 

20  Dexter  street. 
I.      5  Mattoon  street. 
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STRICKLAND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  Oak  and  Union  Streets. 


ROOM. 

4.    Mary  E.  Daboll,  Prin., 

3.    Jennie  E.  Bowman, 

2.    Kate  L.  Colton, 

1.    Lydia  J.  Chapin, 

1.    Delia  B.  KDappe.  Asst., 


GRADE. 
III.     27  Madison  avenue. 
II.  III.     41  Mulberry  street. 
II.    627  State  street. 
I.     97  Oak  street. 
I.     70  Temple  street. 


WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
West  Union  Stieet,  off  Main  Street. 


ROOM. 

4.  Ellen  T.  Sullivan,  Prin., 

4.  Mabel  O.  Gowdy,  Asst., 

3.  Mary  E.  Frothingham, 

2.  Minnie  J.  Fitzgerald, 

1.  Fannie  A.  Lewis, 

1.  Edna  M.  Coomes, 


GRADE. 

III.  176  Union  street. 

II.  62  Harvard  street. 
II.         Allen  street. 

I.  II.  79  Union  street. 

I.  194  High  street. 
I.     15  Lillian  street. 


YORK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
York  Street,  off  Main  Street. 


ROOM. 

4.  Lizzie  A.  Beggs,  Prin., 

3.  Lillian  A.  Twichell, 

2.  Mary  B.  Judd, 

2.  Caroline  A.  Ryan,  Asst., 

1.  Edith  A.  Root, 

1.  Ella  A.  Maryott, 


GRADE. 

III.  100  William  street. 

II.  III.  408  Worthington  street. 

I.  II.  37  Central  street. 

I.  II.  30  Adams  street, 

I.  34  Catharine  street. 

I.  92  Main  street. 


ARMORY  STREET  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 

Armory  Street,  near  its  Junction  with  Liberty  Street. 

BOOM.  GRADE. 

>.  Mrs.  Kate  Taylor,  Prin.,  III.  IV.  397  Main  street. 
1.    Agnes  Howard,  I.  II.     31  Main  street. 
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PARKER  STREET  SEMI-GRADED  SCHOOL. 

Parker  Street,  near  Putt's  Bridge. 

ROOM.  GRADE. 

2.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Richardson,  Prin.,  II.  IV.  Indian  Orchard. 
1.    Luna  E.  Bigelow,  I.         Indian  Orchard. 

CARLISLE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Boston  Road,  Yz  mile  from  Winchester  Park. 

Carrie  E.  Cobb,     ------      -195  Walnut  street. 

DRY  BRIDGE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Old  Chicopee  Falls  Road,  little  north  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R. 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Shaw,    ------      St.  James  avenue. 

FIVE  MILE  POND  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

At  Dimmock's  Corner,  on  Boston  Road. 

Lillian  M.  Swetland,     -------  Indian  Orchard. 

GLENVVOOD  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Springfield  Street,  near  Armory. 

Nora  A.  Donohue,        ______    41  Congress  street. 

SIXTEEN  ACRES  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
Near  Sixteen  Acres  Pond. 
N.  Lizzie  Kennedy,       ______       27  Osgood  street. 

WACHOGUE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
On  road  leading  from  Water  Shops  to  Hampden. 
Alice  M.  Bowen,    -------     437  Central  street. 

WHITE  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 
White  Street,  1  mile  from  Water  Shops. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Harrington  (Gen.  Subst. ),        -      -       541  Main  street. 
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GENERAL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Peimary  Grades. — S.  Maud  Lamprey,  97  Oak  street. 
Primary  axd  Grammar  Grades. — Mrs.  C.  E.  Harrington,  541  Main 
street. 

I  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades. — Catharine  G.  Raymond,  36  Mat- 
toon  street. 

Grammar  Grades. — Ruth  E.  Mclntire,  102  Hickory  street. 


Supervisor  of  Drawing. — Georgia  W.  Fraser,  Evans  House. 
Supervisor  of  Music. — Lizzie  O.  Stearns,  45  Avon  Place. 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship. — Anna  E.  Hill,  394  Union  street. 
Supervisor  of   Elementary   Science. — Fannie  A.   Stebbins,  220 
High  street. 


Teacher  of  Sewing. — Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton,  25  Bliss  street. 

Manual  Training  School. — Principal — George  B.  Kilbon,  41  Orleans 
street.  First  Assistant— Charles  C.  McGregory,  3G  Andrew  street.  Second 
Assistant — Frank  J.  Preston,  80  Tyler  street. 

Cooking  School. — E.  P.  Flagg,  teacher,  04  Pearl  street. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Elm  Street.— Frederick  W.  Pease,  Principal.  First  Assistant — Arthur 
H.  Gardner.  Assistants— Herbert  N.  Cross,  Leslie  P.  Strong,  Emma 
L.  Clark,  Carrie  A.  Thurston,  Emma  R.  Chapin,  Agnes  Howard,  Mary 
C.  Fitzpatrick,  Harriet  E.  Colburn,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Schermerhorn,  Lizzie  A. 
Beggs,  Mary  M.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Fenton,  Ida  F.  Farrar. 

Indian  Orchard. — Dwight  Clark,  Principal.  Assistants— Frances 
H.  Warriner,  Lilla  G.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Haviland,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Richardson,  Mabel  C.  Ray,  Minnie  M.  Meeker,  Lillian  H.  Nield. 

Sixteen  Acres. — N.  Lizzie  Kennedy. 

Drafting. — Edward  E.  Holton. 

Drawing.— Mary  W.Hubbard,  Alice  F.  Willard. 


LIST  OF  JANITORS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Alden  Street. — George  R.  Thornton,  48  Monroe  street. 
Armory  Street. — John  Reiley,  Armory  street. 
Auburn  Street. — Loyal  F.  Friman,  49  Loring  street. 
Barrows. — L.  H.  Cross,  79  Tyler  street. 

Belmont  Avenue  School. — Herbert  F.  Sanderson,  95  Euclid  avenue. 

Brightwood. — Marcus  Moore,  39  Demond  avenue,  Brightwood. 

Buckingham. — E.  W.  Lathrop,  15  Winchester  street. 

Carlisle. — Howard  Robbins,  Boston  Road. 

Central  Street. — Byron  R.  Barnes,  12  Hawthorne  Court. 

Charles  Street. — Loyal  F.  Friman,  49  Loring  street. 

Dry  Bridge. — Patrick  Conners. 

East  Union  Street — George  R,  Thornton,  48  Monroe  street. 

Elm  Street. — J.  R.  Elwell,  296  Chestnut  street. 

Emery  Street. — C.  H.  Emerson,  99  Jefferson  avenue. 

Five  Mile  Pond. — Leroy  Warner,  Indian  Orchard. 

Glenwood. — Louis  Bellanger,  Farnsworth  street. 

High  School. — E.  S.  Wetherell,  68  Byers  street. 

Hooker. — C.  H.  Emerson,  99  Jefferson  avenue. 

Indian  Orchard. — Charles  W.  Meeker,  50  Hampden  street,  I.  O. 

Jefferson  Avenue. — Edmund  F.  Tillson,  86  Bancroft  street. 

Parker  Street. — William  Surprenant,  Indian  Orchard. 

Pynchon. — William  H.  Loomis,  67  Sumner  avenue. 

School  Street — A.  H.  Brown,  42  Morris  street. 

Sixteen  Acres. — Lester  Baker,  Sixteen  Acres. 

Strickland.— A.  H.  Brown,  42  Morris  street. 

Tapley. — John  A.  Smith,  41  Eastern  avenue. 

Wachogue. — Fred  Strout,  Allen  street. 

West  Union  Street.— William  H.  Loomis,  67  Sumner  avenue. 
White  Street. — Fred  F.  Converse,  White  street. 
Worthington  Street. — E.  W.  Smith,  292  Worthington  street. 
York  Street. — James  N.  Smith,  54  Broad  street. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


A  High  school  for  the  center  district  or  village  of  the  town 
was  organized  in  1811,  on  Elm  street,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Court  House.  Rev.  Sanford  Lawton  was  its  first 
principal,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1841,  by  Ariel  Parrish.  A 
new  building  was  erected  for  the  school,  and  was  dedicated 
September  9,  1848.  This  building  was  removed  in  1892; 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  new  building  for  the  Police 
Department. 

In  1849  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  requiring  all 
towns  containing  five  hundred  families  or  more  to  support  a 
High  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town.  An  arrange- 
ment was  soon  after  made  by  which  a  town  High  school  was 
opened  in  the  above-named  building,  May  5,  1849.  The 
present  High  school  house,  on  State  street,  was  first  occupied 
August  31,  1874. 

The  length  of  the  High  school  course  was  three  years, 
until  1869,  when  it  was  extended  to  four  years.  There  were 
no  graduating  exercises  until  1856,  when  they  took  place  in 
the  month  of  March  (the  end  of  the  old  town  school  year)  ; 
after  that  they  wrere  held  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  in 
June.  The  early  records  of  the  school  are  possibly  incom- 
plete; but  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  there 
have  been  admitted  to  the  school  from  its  organization  in 
1849  to  January  1,  1893,  5,039  pupils.  The  classes  whose 
members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  graduate  are  those  from 
1853  to  1889,  inclusive,  and  from  these  classes  there  have 
been  graduated  1,155  persons. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  studies  of  the  High  school  are  arranged  in  Six 
Courses: — 

I.  A  Scientific  Course  of  three  years. 

II.  A  full  English  Course  of  four  years,  of  which  the  first 

three  years  are  the  same  as  the  Scientific  Course. 

III.  An  English  Latin  Course  of  four  years. 

IV.  A  Classical  Course  of  four  years,  preparatory  for  College. 
V.    A  Course  in  Manual  Training  of  three  years,  the  Aca- 
demic part  of  which  is  identical  with  the  Scientific 
Course. 

VI.    An  Academic  Course  to  accompany  a  course  in  shop 
work  in  the  Industrial  and  Technical  school. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  school  once  a  year.  All 
pupils  of  the  grammar  schools,  recommended  by  the  princi- 
pals of  these  schools,  are  admitted  without  examination.  All 
those  not  so  recommended,  are  granted  the  privilege  of  an 
examination  for  admission,  if  they  desire  it. 

All  other  applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination. 

Non-residents  are  admitted  upon  passing  the  required  ex- 
amination and  paying  a  tuition  of  $50  per  year.  A  special 
pamphlet,  containing  the  courses  of  study,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary information  in  regard  to  the  school,  is  issued  separately, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


[Temple  Street,  next  door  to  High  School.] 


GEORGE  B.  KILBON,  Principal. 


Charles  C.  McGregory, 

First  Assistant. 


Frank  J.  Preston, 

Second  Assistant. 


Manual  Training  was  introduced  experimentally  in  Spring- 
field in  1886,  when  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made 
therefor,  one-half  of  which  was  expended  in  a  joinery  equip- 
ment of  twelve  benches  and  sets  of  tools,  and  the  remainder 
in  salary  of  an  instructor  three  days  per  week.  Fifty-four  ninth 
grade  boys  and  thirty  High  school  boys  were  admitted  to  re- 
ceive lessons  of  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration,  once  each 
week.  The  appropriation  lasted  till  March  30,  1887,  when 
the  school  was  discontinued,  but  reopened  May  25,  with 
arrangements  for  lessons  once  a  week,  to  be  given  ninth 
grade  grammar  boys,  and  daily  lessons  to  be  given  High  school 
boys.  In  1891  eighth  grade  boys  were  admitted  to  receive 
lessons  once  a  fortnight.  Teachers'  classes  have  been  organ- 
ized every  year  to  receive  instruction  weekly  in  knife  work 
preparatory  to  teaching  it  in  lower  grades,  and  a  small  class  of 
High  school  girls  has  every  year  received  instruction  in 
elementary  wood  work. 

The  appropriations  since  1886  have  been  as  follows : — 


April,  1887,  13,000 

«    1888,  3,000 

"    1889,  4,000 

"    1 890,  4,000 


April,  1891,  #4,500 
"  1892,  4,500 
"     1893,  5,500 
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Of  these  appropriations  the  balance  remaining  after  paying 
salaries  and  bills  for  material  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
has  been  yearly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  additional  equip- 
ment. The  total  cost  of  equipment  to  date  is  $6,350.  It 
consists  of  nineteen  joinery  benches  and  sets  of  tools,  twelve 
wood-turning  lathes  and  sets  of  tools,  twelve  cupboards,  each 
containing  thirty-two  drawers  for  holding  work  in  process 
of  making ;  three  grindstones,  eighteen  sets  of  carving  tools, 
twelve  molding  troughs  and  sets  of  tools,  five  forges  and  sets 
of  tools,  one  blower  large  enough  for  twelve  forges,  one  ex- 
hauster large  enough  for  twenty-four  forges,  three  engine 
lathes,  one  planer,  one  drill  press,  one  fifteen-horse-power 
electromotor  to  supply  power,  necessary  shafting.  During 
January,  1894,  there  will  be  added  three  wood-turning  lathes, 
making  fifteen  in  all,  and  eight  forges,  making  thirteen  in  all. 

The  room  occupied  consists  of  the  ground  floor  and  base- 
ment of  the  building  47  feet  by  74  feet,  formerly  used  as 
a  workshop  by  the  County  Jail,  and  when  the  three  new 
lathes  and  eight  new  forges  are  in  place  there  will  be  no  room 
for  more  machinery  on  the  ground  floor,  though  a  few  more 
forges  can  be  located  in  the  basement.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
that  a  most  pressing  need  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
at  present  is  more  room.  In  September,  1891,  the  committee 
voted  to  establish  a  three-years'  course  of  Manual  Training  in 
connection  with  the  High  school,  and  of  the  class  which 
entered  that  year  five  were  graduated  in  1891,  viz. :  Arthur 
L.  Houghton,  Harry  M.  Smith,  Joseph  C.  Parsons,  Frank  J. 
Preston,  and  John  D.  Moore.  In  1892  there  were  no  manual 
training  graduates,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
instruction,  caused  by  incomplete  equipment.  In  1893  a  class 
of  six  was  graduated,  viz. :  Harry  L.  Ackerley,  Walter  D. 
Blake,  Charles  E.  Hamilton,  John  P.  Moran,  Bertram  J. 
Perry,  and  George  D.  Sleigh. 
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Attendance  this  year  from  the  High  school  (daily  lessons) 
is — Senior  manual  class,  4 
Middle  manual  class,  9 
Freshman  class,  14 

Total,  27 

In  the  ninth  grammar  grade  there  are  in  the  city  104  boys, 
of  whom  98  attend  the  Manual  Training  school  once  a  week  in 
the  forenoon.  In  the  eighth  grade  there  are  116  boys,  of 
whom  91  attend  once  a  fortnight  from  4  o'clock  to  5.30  in  the 
afternoon.  The  teachers'  class  numbers  17,  and  the  girls'  class 
from  the  High  school  two. 

During  the  month  of  December  High  school  boys  were  en- 
couraged to  manufacture  articles  of  their  own  design,  and 
several  sleds,  double  rippers,  cabinets  and  tables,  were  con- 
structed, with  a  number  of  smaller  articles. 

Knife  work  is  now  introduced  in  grades  VI  and  VII 
throughout  the  city,  and  in  some  schools  in  grade  V  the  total 
number  of  boys  engaged  in  it  is  518.  The  interest  in  this 
work,  and  the  magnitude  to  which  it  has  grown,  made  it  nec- 
essary to  appoint  a  special  teacher  for  it,  and  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Kilbon  was  appointed  to  the  position  December  22,  at 
a  salary  of  $450. 


THE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


[Bay  Street.  Corner  of  Sherman 


E.  M.  Reed,  Fannie  A.  Stebbins, 

Principal.  Assistant. 


This  school  was  established  in  June,  1888,  and  opened  in 
September  of  that  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  professional 
training  to  graduates  of  our  own  city  High  school,  and  to 
other  persons  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  become  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  this  city. 

The  course  of  study  includes  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Pedagogy,  in  School  Management,  and  in  the  History  of 
Education,  together  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  proper  methods 
of  teaching  the  following  studies :  Reading,  Writing,  Spell- 
ing, Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Elementary 
Science,  Drawing  and  Music. 

In  addition  to  this,  students  are  required  to  observe,  for 
several  months  daily,  the  teaching  of  the  regular  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  various  classes,  and  make  careful  written  reports 
of  their  observations  to  the  principal  of  the  school.  After 
several  months  of  such  work  in  observation,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  education,  students  are  required  to  teach 
classes  daily,  for  one  hour,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  regular  teachers  of  the  various  classes. 

The  school  contains  seven  classes,  representing  the  first 
seven  years  of  school,  i.  e.,  grades  I  to  VII,  inclusive.  Each 
of  these  classes  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher.  The 
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school  does  not  depend  on  the  students  in  the  training  class 
for  the  regular  teaching  of  the  classes. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  do  practice  teaching  until  she  has 
gained  the  ability,  through  her  study  of  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  especially  her  observation  of  the  work  of  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  school,  to  do  so  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill. 
Students  who  show  no  skill  in  practice  teaching,  after  a  reason- 
able number  of  trials,  are  required  to  discontinue  such  teach- 
ing entirely,  and,  of  course,  are  not  graduated  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  due  to  the  children  of  the  school  that  no  un- 
skillful practice  teaching  be  allowed. 

The  course  is  one  year,  though  a  number  of  students  prefer 
to  take  two  years.  .  It  includes  but  little  academic  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ADMISSION. 

All  persons  graduated  from  our  city  High  school,  in  any 
one  of  the  four-years'  courses,  and  persons  graduated  in  similar 
courses  from  other  institutions  of  equal  or  higher  grade,  are 
admitted  without  examination.  All  other  applicants  must 
pass  an  entrance  examination  on  the  studies  usually  included 
in  a  four-years'  High  school  course. 

EXPENSES. 

The  necessary  text-books  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils  by 
the  city.  The  tuition  to  residents  of  the  city  is  free;  non- 
residents are  charged  $50  per  year. 

The  terms  and  vacations  of  this  school  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  The  daily  sessions  are 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  M.  and  from  2  to  4  P.  M. 

The  work  of  the  school  requires  that  the  student  devote  her 
whole  time  and  strength  to  it.  One  year  is  a  short  time  to 
prepare  fur  teaching;  the  work  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
taxing.    Students  who  desire  to  do  so  are  permitted  to  take 
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two  years  to  do  the  work,  and  a  number  each  year  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity. 

The  number  of  students  to  be  admitted,  provided  they  can 
enter  on  the  conditions  above  named,  is  not  limited.  Appli- 
cation for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  if  possible,  before  the  opening  of  the  school  in  Sep- 
tember. The  number  to  be  admitted  is  not  limited  by  any 
fixed  rule. 

Whilst  graduation  from  the  school  does  not  guarantee  an 
appointment  to  a  school  in  the  city,  students  who  do  very 
superior  work,  whether  residents  or  non-residents,  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  appointed  soon  after  graduation.  Of  course  this  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  number  and  nature  of  the  vacancies 
in  teachers'  positions.  The  non-resident  students  have  thus 
far  proved  to  be  among  the  very  best  in  every  class. 


FREE  EVENING  DRAFTING  SCHOOL. 


Manual  Training  School  Building. 


EDWARD  E.  HOLTON,  Teacher. 


OBJECT    OF    THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  teach  mechanics  and  others, 
either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  the  principles  of  instrumental 
drawing,  as  used  by  designers,  decorators,  architects,  machin- 
ists and  engineers. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  school  free 
of  charge  must  reside  in  Springfield,  and  must  not  be  less 
than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  not  be  members  of  the  public 
day  schools.  Non-residents  are  charged  $15  for  the  term — 
twenty-one  weeks, 

Kach  pupil  is  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance,  to  com- 
plete all  of  his  drawings,  and  hand  them  in  to  the  teacher, 
who  will  retain  them  until  the  end  of  the  school. 

School  hours  from  7  to  9  o'clock  p.  M. 

The  tools  required  are  furnished  by  the  student  himself, 
and  consist  of  a  set  of  drawing  tools,  a  T  square,  two  triangles, 
six  thumb  tacks,  bottle  of  India  ink,  rubber  eraser,  a  hard 
lead  pencil  (V.  H.  of  Dixon,  or  No.  4  of  Faber),  and  a  rule  or 
scale  divided  into  inches  and  parts  of  inches.  The  expense  of 
these  will  be  from  three  dollars  upwards,  according  to  quality. 
White  drawing  paper,  12x19  inches,  is  furnished  free  at 
the  school. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS,  MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS. 

Use  of  tools  and  drawing  of  plain  figures,  having  only 
length  and  breadth. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures,  having  length,  breadth  and 
thickness. 

MIDDLE  CLASS,  TUESDAY  EVENINGS. 

Drawing  of  solid  figures,  completing  the  class  instruction. 
Practice  of  architectural  and  machine  drawing,  with  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

ADVANCED  CLASS,  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  EVENINGS. 

Individual  instruction  and  practice  in  any  of  the  following 
different  branches:  Architectural  and  machine  construction, 
isometric  and  perspective  drawing,  coloring,  shading  and  pro- 
jection of  shadows,  the  principles  of  mechanical  motions,  the 
laying  out  of  working  drawings  from  models  and  figured 
sketches,  also  practice  in  tracing  and  instruction  in  blue 
printing. 

These  different  branches  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  courses, 
covering  each  subject  in  such  a  practical  manner  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  any  student  to  fit  himself  for  a  position  as 
draftsman  in  any  of  the  different  trades. 

Those  who  enter  the  advanced  class,  but  have  not  completed 
the  full  course,  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  some 
simple  object  as  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  previous  classes. 


EVENING  FREE-HAND  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


MARY  W.  HUBBARD,  )  ^  e 
ALICE  F.  WTLLARD,  J  1EACHERS" 


Persons  to  be  admitted  free  of  charge  must  be  residents  of 
the  city,  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  not  members 
of  a  public  day  school.  Non-residents  are  charged  115  for  the 
session. 

One  lesson  a  week  was  required,  and  additional  practice  was 
allowed  whenever  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of 
another  class. 

The  following  drawings  were  required  as  tests  of  each 
student's  ability  to  advance  : — 

1.  Group  of  models  in  outline. 

2.  Outline  of  common  objects,  as  chair  or  table. 

3.  Group  of  models  shaded. 

4.  Group  of  models  with  vase  shaded. 

5.  Cast  blocked  and  shaded  in  two  or  three  tones. 

6.  Shaded  cast,  ornament  or  fruit. 

7.  Shaded  cast,  mask,  hand  or  foot. 

8.  Group  of  still-life  shaded. 

The  teacher  judges  from  test  sheets  the  student's  ability  to 
advance,  and  all  test  drawings  are  marked  by  the  Supervisor 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

At  present,  instruction  in  these  classes  covers  the  first 
essentials  of  drawing,  free-hand  perspective  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  light  and  shade. 

The  life  class  formed  during  the  winter  of  1891-1892,  has 
\)(-cn  continued  with  much  success. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


WITH  THE  AREA  OF  THEIR  LOTS  AND  THE  TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  DISTRICTS. 


Corrected  to  January,  1894. 

High  School. — Located  on  the  south  side  of  State  street, 
between  School  and  Maple  streets.  Area  of  lot,  30,788 
square  feet. 

District :  the  whole  city. 

*Barroivs  Grammar  School. — On  the  southeast  corner  of 
Oak  and  Tyler  streets,  near  the  junction  of  Oak  and  Walnut 
streets.    Area  of  lot,  37,637  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad.  On  the  west  the  boundary  line  extends  from 
the  railroad  to  Federal  street ;  thence  along  Federal  to  State, 
State  to  School,  School  (not  including  it)  to  Mulberry,  Mul- 
berry to  Union,  Union  to  Walnut,  Walnut  to  Pine,  Pine  to 
Cedar,  along  Cedar  and  Lebanon  (not  including  the  two  last) 
to  Hancock  ;  thence  along  Hancock  street  including  it  to  Alden 
street,  thence  along  Alden  street  easterly,  no  boundary  being 
fixed  for  the  easterly  side  of  this  district. 

All  the  streets  mentioned  above  are  included  in  this  dis- 
trict, except  when  otherwise  stated. 

Buckingham  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — On  the  south- 
east corner  of  Eastern  avenue  and  Wilbraham  road,  near 
Winchester  park.    Area  of  lot,  37,114  square  feet. 


*See  Buckingham  and  Tapley  districts  for  the  subdivision  of  this  dis- 
trict for  pupils  of  grades  IV  and  VIII  inclusive. 
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North  of  State  street,  for  pupils  of  Grades  I  to  VII,  inclu- 
sive, the  boundary  line  extends  from  Thompson  street,  along- 
State  to  Westminster ;  thence  along  Westminster  (including 
it)  as  far  as  Bay  street ;  from  the  corner  of  Westminster  and 
Bay  streets  the  line  extends  across  Buckingham  street  to  Mc- 
Knight  (Nos.  108  and  109  on  Buckingham  street,  being  in  the 
Tapley  district),  along  McKnight  (not  including  it),  crossing 
the  New  York  and  New  England  railroad  to  Burr  street,  and 
along  and  including  Burr  street,  easterly,  no  boundary  being 
fixed  for  the  easterly  side  of  this  district.  For  grade  VIII, 
this  district  includes  the  section  bounded  by  State,  Westmin- 
ster and  Bay  streets  (not  including  the  latter). 

South  of  State  street,  for  pupils  of  Grades  I  to  VIII,  inclu- 
sive, the  boundary  line  of  this  district  extends  from  State 
street  along  Hancock  (not  including  it)  to  Monroe ;  along 
Monroe  (including  it)  to  Eastern  avenue ;  thence  along  East- 
ern avenue  (including  it)  to  Beacon  ;  from  Beacon  (not  in- 
cluding it)  to  the  New  York  and  New  England  railroad  ;  along 
the  railroad  to  Baxter  avenue,  and  along  the  last-named  street 
(not  including  it)  easterly. 

State  street,  east  of  Thompson  and  Hancock,  is  included  in 
this  district  in  all  the  grades  mentioned  above. 

Tapley  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — (Normal  Training 
School.)  On  the  southwest'  corner  of  Bay  and  Sherman 
streets.    Area  of  lot,  45,083  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad  ;  on  the  west  the  line  extends  from  the  rail- 
road to  Bowdoin  street,  and  along  Bowdoin  street  and  St. 
James  avenue  (including  them)  to  State  street ;  thence  the 
line  extends  through  the  middle  of  State  street  to  Westmin- 
ster, along  Westminster  (not  including  it)  to  Bay ;  thence  by 
a  straight  line  to  McKnight  (Nos.  108  and  109  on  Buckingham 
street  being  in  this  district);  along  McKnight  street  (including 
it)  crossing  the  New  York  and  New  England  railroad  to  Burr 
street,  and  along  Burr  street  (not  including  it),  easterly,  no 
boundary  being  fixed  for  this  side  of  the  district. 
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East  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  oi 
Union  street,  between  Hancock  street  and  Eastern  avenue. 
Area  of  lot,  25,779  square  feet. 

The  boundary  line  of  this  district  extends  from  State  street 
along  Hancock  (not  including  it)  to  Monroe,  along  Monroe 
and  Eastern  avenue  to  Beacon  street ;  from  the  easterly  end 
of  Beacon  street  the  line  extends  to  Logan  street ;  along 
Logan  to  Granville;  from  Granville  across  Eastern  avenue 
to  Lebanon  ;  along  Lebanon  (not  including  it)  to  Hancock, 
along  Hancock  to  Quincy,  and  through  Quincy  and  Stebbins 
streets  to  State  street ;  thence  the  middle  of  State  street  to 
Hancock  street,  including  all  the  streets  mentioned,  except 
where  otherwise  stated. 

Strickland  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — On  the  south- 
west corner  of  Oak  and  Union  streets.  Area  of  lot,  6,050 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad.  The  easterly  boundary  is  as  follows:  Bow- 
doin  street  and  St.  James  avenue  to  State  ;  the  middle  of  State 
to  Stebbins,  Stebbins  to  Quincy,  Quincy  to  Hancock  ;  Han- 
cock to  Lebanon,  none  of  these  streets  being  included  in  this 
district;  on  the  south,  the  district  is  bounded  by  Lebanon  and 
Cedar  streets,  (not  including  them);  on  the  west,  the  line  ex- 
tends from  the  railroad  to  Federal  street,  along  Federal  and 
State  streets  (including  them)  to  School ;  thence  along  School 
to  Mulberry,  Mulberry  to  Union  (not  including  these  streets); 
thence  the  line  extends  along  Union,  Walnut  and  Pine  streets 
(including  these  streets)  to  Ced^r  street. 

*  Elm  Street  Grammar  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Elm 
street,  next  west  of  Court  House.  Area  of  lot,  30,123 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  foot  of  Long 
Hill ;  on  the  west  by  the  Connecticut  river  ;  on  the  north  by 

*  The  easterly  half  of  Central  street  between  Main  and  Maple  streets 
is  regarded  as  belonging  to  Central  Street  District,  for  those  who  prefer 
it  on  account  of  its  nearness. 
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Bridge  street ;  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  Bridge  street  the 
line  extends  along  Chestnut  and  Maple  streets  (not  including 
those  streets)  to  Central  street,  across  Central  street,  and 
thence  along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  west  of  Maple  street,  to 
Locust  street. 

This  district  also  includes  the  section  north  of  the  railroad, 
bounded  by  Main  and  Emery  streets  (including  Emery  street 
and  the  west  side  of  Main  street  from  the  railroad  to  Emery 
street)  ;  also  Liberty  street  west  of  Nos.  50  and  51,  Ferry 
street  west  of  Nos.  85  and  86,  Sharon  street  west  of  Nos.  64 
and  65,  and  Congress  street  west  of  Nos.  64  and  65,  none  of 
the  above  numbers  being  included. 

Pynchon  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of  Pynchon 
street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot,  20,885 
square  feet. 

Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Elm  Street  District,  having 
for  its  southern  boundary  Union  street  (not  including  it)  from 
the  Connecticut  river  to  Maple  street. 

This  district  also  includes  the  Primary  grade  of  that  portion 
of  the  Worthington  Street  District  west  of  Main  street,  be- 
tween Bridge  street  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad. 

West  Union  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Union  street,  between  Main  and  Water  streets.  Area  of  lot, 
6,822  square  feet. 

This  district  is  situated  next  south  of  the  Pynchon  District, 
and  has  for  its  southern  boundary,  Whitney  avenue,  Fremont 
and  Central  streets,  including  these  streets. 

York  Street  Primary  School. —  On  the  north  side  of  York 
street.    Area  of  lot,  15,449  square  feet. 

Comprises  the  southern  portion  of  the  Elm  Street  District, 
having  for  its  northern  boundary  Whitney  avenue,  Fremont 
and  Central  streets,  riot  including  those  streets. 

Hooker  Grammar  School. — East  side  of  Main  street,  corner 
of  Greenwood  street.    Area  of  lot,  83,411  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  all  that  territory  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  the  boundary  on  the  south  commencing  at  the 
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Connecticut  river,  and  extending  along  Emery  street  to  Main, 
Main  to  Congress,  Congress  to  Chestnut,  Chestnut  to  Liberty, 
and  along  Liberty  street  easterly,  none  of  the  streets  named 
above  being  included. 

Brightwood  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — At  Bright- 
wood,  northeast  corner  of  Piainfield  street  and  Talcott  avenue. 
Area  of  lot,  15,695  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Brightwood.  Its 
southern  boundary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River 
railroad  is  along  Lowell  and  Piainfield  streets,  to  the  rail- 
road, including  Lowell  street. 

Auburn  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Auburn 
street.    Area  of  lot,  7,817  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lowell  street  (not 
including  it)  from  the  river  to  Piainfield  street,  thence  the 
middle  of  Piainfield  street  to  Main  street,  thence  by  Carew 
street  (not  including  it)  to  Chestnut ;  on  the  east  the  district 
is  bounded  by  Chestnut  street  (not  including  it)  to  Essex 
street ;  on  the  south  the  boundary  line  extends  along  the 
northerly  side  of  Essex  street  to  Nos.  97  and  98,  thence 
southerly  to  Tenth  street,  crossing  the  street  at  Nos.  99  and 
100,  these  numbers  all  being  included,  thence  along  Tenth 
and  Vine  streets  to  the  Connecticut  river,  including  Vine 
street,  and  Tenth  street  from  the  numbers  above  mentioned  to 
Main  street. 

Emery  Street  Primary  School. — South  side  of  Emery 
street.    Area  of  lot,  6,819  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vine  and  Tenth 
streets  (not  including  these  streets) ;  on  the  east  by  Chestnut 
street  (not  including  it)  ;  on  the  south  the  line  extends  from 
Chestnut  street  along  the  northerly  side  of  Congress  street  to 
Nos.  64  and  65,  thence  southerly,  crossing  Sharon  street  at 
Nos.  64  and  65,  Ferry  street  at  Nos.  85  and  86  (these  numbers 
all  being  included),  to  Liberty  street;  thence  along  Liberty 
street  (not  including  it),  to  Main,  by  Main  street  to  the  rail- 
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road,  and  by  the  railroad  to  the  Connecticut  river,  the  river 
being  the  western  boundary  of  the  district. 

* Charles  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  north  side  of 
Franklin  street,  opposite  Charles  street.  Area  of  lot,  7,498 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carew  street  (not 
including  it),  on  the  east  by  Cass  street  (including  it),  on  the 
south  by  Liberty  street  (not  including  it),  on  the  west  by 
Chestnut  street  (including  it). 

This  district  also  includes  Congress  street,  east  of  Nos.  64 
and  65,  Essex  street,  east  of  Nos.  97  and  98,  and  Tenth  street, 
east  of  Nos.  99  and  100  (these  numbers  not  being  included) 

t  Jefferson  Avenue  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of 
Jefferson  avenue,  corner  of  North  street.  Area  of  lot,  21,079 
square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Brightvvood 
district,  on  the  south  by  Carew  and  Plainfield  streets  (in- 
cluding these  streets),  and  on  the  west  by  the  Connecticut, 
River  railroad,  no  boundary  being  fixed  for  the  easterly  side 
of  this  district. 

%  Central  Street  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — Corner  of 
Central  and  Spruce  streets.    Area  of  lot,  23,934  square  feet. 

The  northern  boundary  line  of  this  district  extends  along 
Central  street  to  Cedar  street,  along  Cedar  and  Lebanon  streets 
to  Hancock  street,  along  Hancock  street  (not  including  it),  to 
Alden  street,  along  Alden  street  easterly  (including  the  streets 
mentioned  except  where  otherwise  stated),  no  boundary  being 
fix<d  for  the  easterly  side  of  the  district;  on  the  east  by 
the  Elm  Street  District.  This  district  also  includes  Madison 
avenue  and  Avon  place. 


*  Pupils  of  Grade  I  on  Butler  and  Arbor  streets  have  been  temporarily 
transferred  to  the  Jefferson  avenue  school. 
LSoe  note  under  Charles  Street  District. 
|  See  note  under  Elm  Street  District. 
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Belmont  Avenue  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — This  dis- 
trict includes  that  part  of  the  Central  street  district  (only  for 
pupils  of  grades  I  toV,  inclusive),  lying  south  of  Mill  river. 

Alden  Street  Primary  School. — On  the  south  side  of  Alden 
street,  near  Hancock.    Area  of  lot,  18,767  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Mill  and  Walnut  streets,  and  extending  along  Walnut 
to  Florence  (not  including  it),  Florence  to  Hancock,  Hancock 
to  Ashley,  Ashley  to  Cedar,  Cedar  and  Lebanon  to  Eastern 
avenue,  including  these  streets,  except  where  otherwise  stated  ; 
by  Eastern  avenue,  Granville  and  Logan  streets  and  Baxter 
avenue,  easterly,  not  including  Granville  street. 

Worthington  Street  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — On 
the  south  side  of  Worthington  street,  east  of  Spring  street. 
Area  of  lot,  38,500  square  feet. 

This  territory  is  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  at  the 
corner  of  Byers  and  State  streets,  and  extending  along  Byers 
to  Pearl,  Pearl  to  Federal,  Federal  to  Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
road, by  the  railroad  to  Armory  street,  Armory  to  Liberty, 
Liberty  to  Main,  Main  to  the  railroad,  the  railroad  to  the  Con- 
necticut river,  the  river  to  Bridge  street,  Bridge  street  (not 
including  it),  to  Main,  Main  to  Worthington,  Worthington  to 
Chestnut,  Chestnut  and  Maple  (including  both),  to  Mulberry, 
Mulberry  to  School,  School  to  State,  and  State  to  Byers 
before  mentioned. 

This  district  also  includes  Ferry  street  east  of  Nos.  85  and  86; 
Sharon  street,  east  of  Nos.  64  and  65  ;  and  Congress  street, 
east  of  Nos.  64  and  65,  these  numbers  being  included. 

School  Street  Primary  School. — Southeast  corner  of  School 
and  High  streets.    Area  of  lot,  6,596  square  feet. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  west 
by  Maple  street,  south  by  Mulberry  street,  and  on  the  east  the 
boundary  extends  from  Mulberry  across  Union  and  through 
Ingraham  avenue,  High  and  Myrtle  streets,  to  State  street,  in- 
cluding the  streets  mentioned. 
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Indian  Orchard  Primary  and  Grammar  School. — At  the 
corner  of  Worcester  and  Myrtle  streets,  Indian  Orchard 
village.    Area  of  lot,  40,736  square  feet. 

This  district  includes  the  village  of  Indian  Orchard. 

Armory  Street  Semi-graded  School. — On  the  south  side 
of  Armory  street,  a  short  distance  west  of  its  junction  with 
Liberty  street.    Area  of  lot,  12,921  square  feet. 

Parker  Street  Semi-graded  School. — On  Parker  street,  near 
Putt's  Bridge,  about  seven  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of 
lot,  21,780  square  feet. 

Carlisle  Ungraded  School. —  On  the  south  side  of  the  Boston 
road,  near  Carlisle  brook,  and  about  two  miles  from  Court 
Square.    Area  of  lot,  43,569  square  feet. 

Dry  Bridge  Ungraded  School. — On  the  old  Chicopee  Falls 
road  (formerly  Factory  street,  now  St.  James  avenue),  a  little 
north  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  11,434  square  feet. 

Five  Mile  Pond  Ungraded  School. — At  Dimmock's  Corner 
on  the  Boston  road,  about  five  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area 
of  lot,  18,887  square  feet. 

Grlenwood  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  Spring- 
field street,  near  its  junction  with  Armory  street,  and  near  the 
Chicopee  line.    Area  of  lot,  8,398  square  feet. 

Long  Hill  Ungraded  School. — On  Long  Hill  street,  Long 
Hill.    Area  of  lot,  6,4«7  square  feet. 

Sixteen  Acres  Ungraded  School. — Near  Sixteen  Acres  pond, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  North  Wilbraham  road  with  the 
road  leading  from  Ludlow  to  East  Longmeadow,  about  six 
miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  15,056  square  feet. 

Wachogue  Ungraded  School. — On  the  north  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  Hampden,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Court  Square.    Area  of  lot,  8,275  square  feet. 

White  Street  Ungraded  School. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Water  Shops  to  East  Longmeadow, 
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about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Court  Square.  Area  of  lot, 
18,750  square  feet. 

The  limits  of  the  ungraded  schools  include  the  territory,  re- 
spectively, most  conveniently  adjacent  to  said  schools,  with- 
out further  specifications;  subject,  however,  to  any  limits 
or  alterations  the  Board  may  make. 

Pupils  living  in  ungraded  school  districts  are  allowed, 
after  passing  the  Primary  grade,  to  attend  such  graded  school 
as  will  suit  their  convenience. 


LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS 


AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


[SUPPLEMENTARY    TEXT-BOOKS    IN"  ITALICS.] 


PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Reading. — Normal  Course  in  Reading;  Primer  First  and 
Second  Readers.  Swinton's  Readers;  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Webster-Franklin  Readers;  First,  Second  and  Third.  New 
Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader.  Interstate  Primer  and  First 
Reader.  Beginner's  Reading  Book.  Little  People's  Reader. 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands.  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Aunt 
Martha's  Corner  Cupboard.  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins.  World 
at  Home,  Nos.  5  and  6.  Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  Nos.  1,  2  and 
3.  Wood'i  Natural  History  Readers,  Nos.  1  to  6  inclusive. 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I.  and  III.  Spear's 
Leaves  and  Flowers.  Book  of  Tales.  t  Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  ;  Tanglewood 
Tales ;  Grandfather's  Chair.  Longfellow  (Evangeline,  Miles 
Standish's  Courtship,  etc.).  Dickens'  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Ivanhoe.  Shakespear's  Julius  Caesar. 
Longmans'  Geographical  Readers,  Nos.  5  and  6.  King  of  the 
Golden  River.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Birds  and  Bees.  The 
Spy  {Cooper).  Whittier  (Snow  Bound,  Tent  on  the  Beach,  etc.). 
Young  People's  Tennyson.. 

La ng c ag b. — Southworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  Com- 
position and  Grammar. 

Arithmetic.  —  Wentworth  and  Reed's  Primary  Arithmetic. 
\Ventworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.    White's  Intermediate. 

♦ 
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and  New  Complete  Arithmetics.  Shoemaker  and  Lawrence's 
New  Practical  Arithmetic.  Mechanic's  Arithmetic.  Spencer's 
Inventional  Geometry. 

Geography. — Swinton's  Introductory  and  Grammar  School 
Geographies.  Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography.  Maury's 
Physical  Geography.  Tilden's  Commercial  Geography.  Geikitfs 
Primer  of  Physical  Geography.  Jackson's  Astronomical  Geog- 
raphy. 

History. — Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History.  Eggleston's 
First  Book  in  American  History.  Scudder's  Short  History  of 
the  United  States.  Higginson's  Young  Folk's  History  of  the 
United  States.  Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 
Stone's  History  of  England. 

Physiology. — Physiology  for  Little  Folks.  Child's  Health 
Primer.  Physiology  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Hygiene  for  Young 
People.    Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology. 

Bookkeeping. — Meservey's  Single  Entry. 

Music. — The  Normal  Series  of  Charts  and  Music  Readers. 
Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  III. 

Drawing. — Special  Drawing  Paper  and  Pads.* 

Penmanship. — Hill's  Primary  Writing  and  Tracing  Leaves. 
Tracing  Books,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  of  Appleton's  Series.  Writing 
Book,  No.  9,  Spencerian  Series. 

Dictionaries. — Webster's  Primary  Dictionary.  Webster's 
Common  School  Dictionary. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Wentworth's  Arithmetical  Problems.  Wells' 
Higher  Algebra.  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Science. — Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany.  Colton's 
Practical  Zoology.  Holder's  Elements  of  Zoology.  Tracy's 
Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  Furneaux's 
Animal  Physiology.  Appleton's  Physical  Geography.  Gage's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  Chute's  Physics.  Remsen's 
Introduction   to   Chemistry.     Remsen's   Laboratory  Manual. 


*  No  text-book  used. 
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Allen's  Exercises  in  Laboratory  Practice.  Coifs  Chemical 
Arithmetic.  Le  Conte's  Compend  of  Geology.  Young's  Ele- 
ments of  Astronomy. 

Language. — Lock  wood's  Lesson  in  English.  Hill's  Founda- 
tions of  Rhetoric.  Carpenter's  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position. Genung's  Principles  of  Rhetoric.  Richardson's 
Primer  of  American  Literature.  Hawthorne  and  Lemmou's 
American  Literature.  Whitney  and  Lockivood's  English  Gram- 
mar. Underwood's  Hand-Book  of  American  Literature.  Irv- 
ing's  Sketch  Book  ;  Knickerbocker  History  of  Neiv  York.  Bry- 
ant's Thanatopsis  (and  other  poems).  Webster's  Bunker  Hill 
Orations.  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  etc.  Longfel- 
low's Evangeline,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Emerson's 
American  Scholar  ;  Fortune  of  the  Republic;  Culture,  Beauty, 
Behavior,  etc.,  (Essays).  Holmes'  Breakfast  Table  Series. 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (and  other  poems).  Whit- 
tier's  Snow  Bound,  Tent  on  the  Beach,  etc.  Shaw's  New  History 
of  English  Literature.  Hale's  Longer  English  Poems.  Chau- 
cer's Prologue  to  the.  Canterbury  Tales;  The  Squiere's  Tale. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queen.  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It;  Hamlet  ; 
Julius  Cmar  ;  King  Henry  V.;  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  ;  Tivelfth  Night.  Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.  Addison's  Sir  Roger  De 
Coverley  Papers.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Marmion.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Macaulay's 
Milton  and  Addison  ;  Warren  Hastings  ;  Second  Essay  on  Earl 
of  Chatham.  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol.  Browning's  Selected 
Poems  ;  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden. 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies.    Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Political  Economy. — Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political 
Economy. 

Civil  Polity.  —  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

History. — Sheldon's  General  History.  Myers'  General  His- 
tory. Barnes'  General  History.  Fisher's  Universal  History. 
McKenzie's  Nineteenth  Century.  Pennell's  History  of  Rome, 
and  Pennell's  History  of  Greece. 
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Bookkeeping. — Meservey's  Double  Entry. 
Dictionary. — Webster's  Academic. 

Music. — The  Normal  Course.  (Euterpean,  Cecilian  Series 
of  Study  and  Song,  Book  IV.) 

Latin. — Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book.  Allen 
and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero. 

Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar.  Heatley  and  Kingdoms  Cradatim. 
Kelsey's  Caesar.  Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil.  Kelsey's  Ovid. 
DanielFs  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Collar's  Practical  Latin 
Composition.    Jerram's  Anglice  Reddendo,.    Cornelius  Nepos. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar.  Keep's  Greek 
Lessons.  Frost's  Greek  Primer.  Moss's  Greek  Reader.  Wood- 
ruff's Greek  Prose  Composition.  Kelsey's  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Boise's  First  Three  Books  of  the  Iliad.  Keep's  First  Six  Books 
of  the  Iliad.  Butler's  Herodotus,  Book  VII.  Xenophon's 
Hellenica.    JeWs  Introduction  to  Homer.    Homeric  Dictionary. 

French. — Super's  First  French  Reader.  Edgren's  French 
Grammar.  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  and  English  Dictionary. 
Mariette's  Half  Hours  of  French  Translations.  Choix  der  Contes 
Gontemporaines.  L'Avare.  Le  Verre  d'Eau.  Litter ature  Fran- 
caise.  Sept  Grands  Auteurs.  Un  Philosphe  Sous  Les  Toils. 
Hugo's  Quartrevingt  Treize. 

German. — Meissner's  German  Grammar.  Spanhoofd's  Essen- 
tials of  German  Grammar.  Otto's  German  Reader.  Whitney's 
English-German  and  German-English  Dictionary.  Hermann 
and  Dorothea.  Jungfrau  Von  Orleans.  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 
Nathan  Der  Weise.  Novellette  Bibliotheca,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Wil- 
helm  Tell.    Grimm's  Maerchen. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Bigelow's  Hand- Booh  of  Punctuation. 
Curry's  Classic  Selections  for  Vocal  Expression.  Popular 
Synonyms. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE 

SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

From  its  Organization  in  1849  to  1893. 


Year. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Year. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

1849 

158 

1872 

172 

24 

1850 

170 

1873 

185 

21 

1851 

185 

1874 

201 

20 

1852 

159 

1875 

246 

16 

1853 

170 

1876 

336 

33 

1854 

176 

1877 

354 

27 

1855 

186 

1878 

•  407 

51 

1856 

166 

9* 

1879 

426 

54 

1857 

156 

14 

1880 

405 

58 

1858 

172 

14 

1881 

372 

46 

1859 

166 

17 

1882 

346 

44 

1860 

173 

25 

1883 

322 

42 

1861 

163 

13 

1884 

322 

49 

1862 

177 

17 

1885 

348 

34 

1863 

174 

16 

1886 

379 

43 

1864 

162 

5 

1887 

372 

611 

1865 

146 

21 

1888 

370 

52 

1866 

137 

10 

1889 

344 

61 

1867 

148 

12 

1890 

345 

45 

1868 

195 

16 

1891 

391 

56 

1869 

217 

2t 

1892 

408 

52 

1870 

207 

14 

1893 

429 

53 

1871 

181 

19 

• 

*  Previous  to  this  date  there  were  no  graduating  exercises, 
t  The  course  was  changed  this  year  from  three  to  four  years. 

JThis  was  the  first  year  that  any  pupils  were  graduated  in  the  two-years'  Business 
Course. 


EXPENDITURES, 
SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

From  the  Organization  of  the  City,  in  1852,  to  1893. 


From  1852  to  1856  expenditures  for  repairs  were  included  in  current 
expenses.  , 


Current 
Expenses. 


Repairs. 


22 
03 
67 


$6,588  89 
18,257  31 
15,049  89 
16,451 
17,501 
18,727 
18,494  40 
18,815  77 
18,765  04 
17,961  30 
19,358  08 
22,286  56 
29,941  54 
37,242  93 
48,542  28 
54,423  56 
66,544  60 
68,524  83 
73,636  97 
79,489  26 
92,286  88 
96,704  92 
110,185  79 
115,579  94 
106,535  59 
89,173  51 
82.762  53 
81,441  59 
82,520  75 
87,292  47 
91,538  48 
98,058  65 
100,787  59 
109,507  12 
109,703  82 
118,1)87  77 
120,570  94 
134,886  74 
142,510  00 
154,085  85 
159,078  67 
167,083  99 


New  Buildings. 


$3,205  91 
3,144  54 
2,939  88 
►  3,532  04 
2,956  24 
2,601  92 
915  05 
5,662  30 
5,516  10 
5,728  90 
3,718  32 
7,529  04 
7,778  57 
4,027  70 
4,096  28 
5,086  27 
16,760  88 
16,545  76 
6,972  95 
3,167  60 
2,938  91 
1,708  02 
2,528  04 
7,497  14 
9,240  86 
9,088  23 
8,272  53 
10,159  73 
14,478  97 
7,021  26 
9,399  94 
9,348  20 
9,314  65 
9,560  80 
8,771  58 
6,880  64 
5.874  30 


$6,403  47 
671  00 
1,553  16 


10,645  00 
53,969  78 
59,062  72 
41,267  84 
62,270  59 
34,285  49 
2,444  57 
28,340  00 
71,202  63 
53,095  82 
69,978  01 
17,098  73 


1,209  82 


17,228  99 

7,664  96 

1,626  17 

19,053  60 

34,905  06 

43,076  64 

48,943  67 

76,052  19 

19,571  61 

26,314  01 


School 
Census. 


2,188 
2,253 
2,449 
2,641 
2,606 
2,525 
2,675 
2,505 
2,472 
2,688 
3,090 
3,341 
3,709 
3,713 
3,846 
4,225 
4,141 
4,156 
4,232 
4,167 
4,331 
4,399 
4,712 
5,668 
5,408 
5,375 
5,379 
5,524 
5,865 
6,285 
6,452 
6,566 
6,583 
6,330 
6,472 
6,516 
6,416 
6,935 
7,054 
7,134 
7,318 
7,716 


Enroll- 
ment. 


2,270 
2,273 
2,561 
2,409 
2,441 
2,459 
2,569 
2,546 
2,594 
2,752 
8,027 
3,808 
3,753 
3,822 
3,675 
3,760 
4,029 
4,617 
4,679 
4,901 
4,853 
5,238 
5,448 
5,743 
5,890 
5,877 
5,625 
5,636 
5,834 
5,981 
6,054 
6,070 
5,520 
5,655 
5,813 
5,841 
5,922 
6,165 
6,455 
7,214 
7,805 
8,357 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

1893-4. 


High  School :  Principal,  -  $3,000 

Scientific  Teacher,     -       -  2,000 

Classical  Teacher,     -       -  1,900 

First  Lady  Assistant,         -  1,200 

Assistant  Classical  Teacher,  1,000 
Other  Assistants,  600,  700,  750,  800,  850,  900 

Teacher  of  French  (part  time),  525 

Teacher  of  German  (part  time),  450 
Grammar  Schools,  Principals,                 1,500,  1,800,  2,000 

Principals'  Assistants,        -  700 

Other  Regular  Teachers,     -  600 

Primary  Schools,  Principals,                   -.  *  700,  800 
Regular  Teachers  (having  charge 

of  a  room),          -  600 
Assistants  (not   having  charge 

of  a  room),  -       -  375,  425 
Ungraded  Schools,     -              400,  450,  500 

Normal  Training  School,  Principal,  -       -  1,500 

Regular  Teachers,     -       -  b50 

Manual  Training  School,  Principal,          -  1,300 

Assistants,       -  500,  1,000 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,   -               -       -  1,300 

Supervisor  of  Music,      -  1,500 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship,              -       -  1,200 

Teacher  of  Sewing,        -              -       -  700 

Superintendent,     -----  3,500 


SPRINGFIELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


RATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS- 


FIR*T 

SKCOND 

THIRD 

FOURTH 

FOR  THE 

TERM. 

TEKSI. 

TERM. 

TERM. 

TEAR. 

High  .school, 

$20  00 

$10  00 

$10  00 

$10  00 

$50  00 

Normal  Training  School, 

20  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

50  00 

Grammar  Schools, 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

25  00 

Primary  Schools, 

6  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

15  00 

Ungraded  Schools, 

6  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

15  00 

Tuition  is  payable  one  term  in  advance.  Applicants  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Superintendent,  47  Vernon  street,  a  memorandum 
to  be  presented  to  the  Tax  Collector,  Koom  No.  6,  City  Hall,  who 
will  receive  the  money  and  give  a  receipt  for  the  same.  Upon 
presentation  of  this  receipt  to  the  Superintendent,  a  permit  will 
be  given  the  pupil  for  admission  to  school. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  1894. 


1894. 

MONTHS. 

(  SUNDAY. 

|  MONDAY. 

P 

EE 

H 
£> 
H 

WEDNESDAY. 

1  TIIUKSDAY. 

1  FRIDAY. 

SATURDAY. 

1894. 

MONTHS. 

SUNDAY. 

1  MONDAY. 

1  TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY. 

THURSDAY. 

FRIDAY. 

SATURDAY.  ! 

Jan. 

July. 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

21 

22  23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

2S 

29 

30  31 

29 

30 

31 

Feb. 

2 

Aug. 

fi 

o 

1 

3 

1 

2i 

8 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 

10 

5 

6 

7 

g 

9  10 

il 

11 

12  13  14 

J 

16 

17 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19  20  21 

22 

2:; 

24 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23  24 

25 

25 

26 

28 

27 

28 

2(.) 

30 

31 

Mar. 

:> 

Sept. 

q 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12  13  14 

15 

16 

17 

g 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

19 

20 

21  22 

23 

24 

16 

1  7 

18 

J.  o 

19 

20 

21 

99 
— ■ 

25 

26  27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

23 

424 

26 

27 

28 

9Q 

April. 

4 

Oct. 

30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

x 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16  17 

18 

19  20 

21 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

24 

25  20  27 

28 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2!) 

30! 

28 

29 

30 

81 

May. 

5 

Nov. 

11 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

n 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14  15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

20 

21  22 

23 

24 

2o 

26 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

June. 

6 

Dec. 

12 

1 

2 

1 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

c 

lfl 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

If 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 

26 

20 

I27 

28 

29 

30 

2? 

24 

!  25 

2f 

27 

28 

29 

3C 

)  31 

School  days  are  indicated  by  full-face  type. 
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